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To  the  Honourable  E.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P.P., 

Minister  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Museum.  During  the  past  year  2,070  artifacts 
have  been  added  to  the  Archaeological  Department,  while  large  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  Biological  and  other  Departments  of  the  Museum.  We  are 
indebted  to  a large  number  of  contributors,  whose  gifts  are  acknowledged  in 
the  proper  places. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Toronto,  Dec.  30th,  1915. 


Eowland  B.  Orr, 

Director. 
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The  discovery  of  America  found  the  natives  in 
that  stage  of  culture  known  in  Europe  as  the  neo- 
lithic period,  or  polished  stone  age.  His  cutting 
implements  were  of  stone  and  not  of  metal,  and 
by  whatever  method  he  Shaped  or  made  them,  the 
finishing  was  by  grinding  or  polishing.  The  simi- 
larities of  the  Indian’s  culture  with  that  of  other 
countries  show  that,  if  he  migrated  from  any  of 
these  countries,  bringing  this  culture  with  him,  he 
did  so  at  a period  when  they  were  in  the  neolithic 
stage.  This  stage,  and  the  one  subsequent  to  it, 
was,  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  entirely  in  prehis- 
toric times,  and  came  to  an  end  at  an  early  period. 
It  belonged  to  the  first  and  second,  possibly  the 
third,  cities  of  Troy,  on  the  plain  of  Hissarlik,  and 
came  to  an  end  before  the  beginning  of  culture  in 
Greece.  When  Homer  wrote,  it  had  passed,  not  only 
behind  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  but  behind  her  pre- 
decessors in  Italy,  the  Etruscans.  The  introduction 
of  bronze  into  France  and  England,  probably  2,000 
years  B.C.,  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  neolithic 
period  and  was  the  beginning  of  its  end  in  those 
countries.  In  Asia  the  historical  evidence  shows 
even  an  earlier  cessation  of  the  neolithic  period. 
The  period  of  the  Chinese  civilization  carries  us 
back  much  farther,  and  shows  the  people  of  that 
country  to  have  passed  beyond  the  neolithic  or 
polished  stone  age  much  earlier. — “ The  Antiquity  of 
the  Red  Race  in  America,”  by  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 
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Before  entering  upon  a brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  Mississaugas — a 
Chippewa  snb-tribe — it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  something  of  the  lives 
of  the  two  missionaries  most  intimately  identified  with  the  introduction  of 
civilization  and  Christianity  to  the  depopulated  tribe. 

ANTOINE  JOSEPH  PONCET  DE  LA  RIVIERE 

Father  Poncet  de  la  Riviere,  Missionary  (1648)  to  the  Algonquins  fishing 
and  hunting  on  Manitoulin  Island  and  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  was 
born  at  Paris,  France,  May  7th,  1610.  When  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  accepted 
as  a candidate  for  membership  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  made,  during  his 
novitiate,  a brilliant  record  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  After  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  and  reception  into  the  Jesuit  Order,  he  was,  at  his  own  request, 
chosen  for  the  Canadian  mission.  Arriving  at  Quebec,  in  the  summer  of  1630. 
he  accompanied  Father  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot  on  his  expedition  to  the  Hurons. 
In  company  with  a band  of  Carhagouha  Hurons  they  set  out  from  Three  Rivers 
early  on  the  morning  of  August  9,  and  arrived  at  Ste.  Marie,  Huronia,  September 
12th,  1639. 

He  remained  here  among  the  tribes  for  a year  when  he  was  recalled  and 
appointed  assistant  to  Father  Buteux,  then  at  Three  Rivers.  In  July,  1642,  he 
was  at  Montreal  where  he  remained  until  1645,  when  he  returned  to  the  Huron 
Missions. 

In  1648  he  opened,  among  the  Algonquins  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands  and  the 
North-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  the  mission  of  St.  Peter  (St.  Pierre).  Among 
the  nine  tribes  then  dwelling  in  these  lands,  and  whose  names  are  recorded  in 
the  Relations  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  year  1648,  the  Mississaugas  are  included  under 
the  title  of  Michisagnek.  (Rel.  1648,  p.  62,  C.E.)  He  wintered  among  the  tribes 
returning  to  Huronia  early  in  May,  1649.  He  again  went  back  to  his  mission 
and  passed  the  winter,  1649-1650,  with  the  Mississauga  and  other  Chippewa  tribes 
of  Lake  Huron. 
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Returning  to  Que'bec  after  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of  the  Hurons  he 
was  captured  (August,  1653)  by  the  Iroquois  who  were  then  at  war  with  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  The  Mohawks,  into  whose  hands  he  fell,  rushed 
him  through  forest  trails,  subjecting  him,  at  times,  to  great  torture.  His  hands 
were  frightfully  lacerated  and  burned.  Arriving,  finally,  at  their  village  on  the 
Hudson  River  he  was  stripped  naked  and  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet.  He  was 
now  publicly  exposed  on  a platform  amid  the  laughter,  buffoonery  and  ribald 
shouts  of  squaws,  warriors,  and  children.  His  captors  compelled  a young  boy 
to  mount  the  scaffold  and  cut  off  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  One  of 
the  Mohawks  staunched  the  bleeding  with  a red-hot  brand.  The  council,  called 
to  decide  his  fate,  spared  his  life  at  the  request  of  a venerable  squaw  who  adopted 
him  in  place  of  her  son  killed  in  a skirmish  with  the  French.  He  was  brought 
to  Fort  Orange  where  a Dutch  surgeon  dressed  his  wounds.  At  Fort  Orange 
(Albany)  he  met  Radisson,  afterwards  famous  with  Chouart  in  Canadian  history, 
who  had  also  been  captured  by  the  Iroquois.  Meanwhile  the  French  and  Iroquois 
made  peace  and  to  bind  it  the  missionary  was  brought  home  to  Three  Rivers. 
Father  Poncet  in  September,  1658,  sailed  for  France,  where  he  passed  six  years 
preaching  Retreats  and  Missions.  In  1665  he  was  appointed  to  the  foreign  mission 
of  Martinique,  West  Indies,  where  he  died,  June  18,  1675. 

REV.  PETER  IONES 

Rev.  Peter  Jones  was  born,  1802,  in  a small  Indian  encampment  near  the 
site  now  covered  by  the  City  of  Hamilton,  Ont.  His  father  Augustus  Jones, 
was  a land  surveyor,  a Welshman  who  married  a Mississauga  squaw.  For  ten 
years  young  Peter  lived  with  Mississauga  families  and  was  trained  to  their 
ways  and  habits.  Peter  was  given  the  name  of  Kahkewaquonaby— ' “ Sacred 
waving  feathers  ” — to  perpetuate  the  name  of  his  mother’s  brother  who  was 
killed  soon  after  Peter  was  born.  In  1820,  his  father  brought  him  to  the 
Mohawk  Church,  Brantford,  where  he  was  baptised  by  a Church  of  England 
clergyman.  Three  years  after  his  baptism  he  affiliated  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists, and  in  1830  was  ordained  a deacon  and  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel. 
For  twenty-three  years  he  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  conversion 
to  Christianity  of  the  Chippewas  and  Mississaugas.  By  his  influence  and  example 
he  redeemed  many  of  them  from  dissipation  and  drunkenness  and  in  time  brought 
about  a very  great  change  for  the  better  among  all  the  Indians  in  Upper  Canada. 
Dr.  Osborn  in  a brief  sketch  of  Peter  Jones’  life  pays  a warm,  tribute  to  him 
and  tells  us  that : “ From  the  day  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  maintained  his  religious  integrity,  and  adorned  the  doctrine 
of  God,  his  Saviour,  in  all  things.  He  was  humble,  calm  and  earnest  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty ; and  in  works  of  faith,  in  labours  of  love,  and  in  the  patience 
of  hope,  he  was  a living  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men.”  Peter  Jones  twice 
visited  Great  Britain  and  was  received  in  audience  by  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 
He  wrote  an  interesting  and  valuable  “ History  of  the  Ojebway  Indians,”  trans- 
lated parts  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chippewa  language  and  bequeathed  to  us 
his  entertaining  “Life  and  Journals.”  Peter  Jones  died  June  29,  1856,  at  Brant- 
ford, Ont.  Over  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  that  city  was  erected  an  imposing 
monument,  a memorial  of  love  and  esteem  from  his  Chippewa  and  Mississauga 
converts. 
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Origin  of  Name  of  Tribe. 

When  Champlain,  in  1616,  visited  the  Huron  tribes,  the  lands  lying  to  the 
west  and  north  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  were  claimed  by  the  Chippewas 
of  the  great  Algonquin  nation.  The  Chippewas  were  broken  up  into  large 
families  or  sub-tribes  whose  names  are  recorded  by  Father  Yimont  in  the  “ Rela- 
tion ” of  1640. 

The  Mississaugas — a Chippewa  offshoot — are  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
by  the  interpreter  and  explorer,  Jean  Nicolet,  who  met  them — 1634 — when  on 
his  expedition  to  the  Winnebagoes.  then  settled  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
They  called  themselves  Ouimisagai  and  inhabited  a part  of  Manitoulin  Island 
and  lands  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississagi 
River  which  flows  into  the  north  channel  at  Dean  Lake,  north-west  of  Manitoulin 
Island.  Professor  James  Mooney  tells  us  in  the  “ Handbook  of  Indians  of  Canada  ” 
that  the  tribal  name  is  derived  from  the  Chippewa  words — “ Misi — large  and  Sag 
or  Sank — outlet  of  a River,”  referring  we  assume  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississagi 
River. 

The  Mississaugas  were  among  the  envoys — Huron  and  Algonquin — who  were 
present  at  the  “ Feast  of  the  Dead  ” held  by  the  Nipissings  at  the  mouth  of  the 
French  River  in  September,  1641.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  Jerome  Lalement, 
Claude  Pi j art  and  Charles  Raymbault,  were  also  among  those  invited  and  were 
present  at  the  “ Feast.”  The  Chippewas  and  Mississaugas  extended  an  invitation 
to  the  “ black-gowns  ” to  visit  their  villages.  The  missionaries  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  on  September  17,  1641,  left  Penetanguishene  Bay  and  after  canoeing 
for  seventeen  days  finally  entered  the  river  flowing  from  Lake  Superior  into 
Lake  Huron.  The  river  and  rapids  still  bear  the  names  they  gave  them  in 
October,  1641.  Before  entering  further  into  the  history  of  the  Mississaugas  let 
us  endeavour  to  permanently  fix  their  tribal  relationship  and  tribal  entity. 

Mr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain  in  his  article  on  the  Mississaugas  included 
in  the  “Natural  History  of  the  Toronto  Region”  (Canadian  Institute,  1913), 
writes : “ The  Mississaugas  are  the  same  people  termed  in  some  of  the  early  French 
documents,  Cheveux  leves,  Nation  du  Bois,  etc.”  He  then  adds:  “When  first 
heard  of,  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  are  described  living 
around  the  mouth  of  the  River  Mississague  where  the  French  met  them  in  1634.” 
If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  been  copied  by  Professors  Mooney  and  Hewitt  and  by 
less  known  writers  we  would  not  here  advert  to  his  mistake  in  confounding  an 
Ottawa  with  a Chippewa  tribe.  Now  let  us  hear  what  Champlain  says : “ After 
visiting  these  people  (the  Petuns  in  December,  1615)  we  left  the  place  and  came 
to  a nation  of  Indians  which  we  had  named  the  Standing  Hairs  (Ottawas)  who 
were  very  much  pleased  to  see  us  again  with  whom  also  we  formed  a friendship.” — . 
Voyages,  1632,  I.,  P.  272.* 

Now,  if  the  Mississaugas  were  the  Standing  Hairs  met  by  Champlain  as 
early  as  1615,  how  is  it  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us  that:  “they  (the  Mississ- 
augas) were  first  heard  of  as  living  around  the  mouth  of  the  River  Missesague, 
where  the  French  met  them  in  1634.”  The  Standing  Hairs  are  called  by  Sagard 
as  early  as  1632  “ Cheveux  leves — Nation  du  Bois  and  Pods  leves.”  H.  C.  I.,  p. 
190,  192. 


*He  had  already  met  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  French  River  when  on  his  way  to 
Huronia,  August,  1615. 
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Cyrus  Thomas  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  in  his  article  on  the 
Mississaugai  tells  us  that : e(  This  Algonquin  tribe  is  a division  or  sub-tribe  of 
the  Chippewa,  having  originally  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  latter.”  Writing 
of  the  Ottawas — not  the  Mississaugas — he  adds : “ On  French  River,  near  its 
mouth  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  Champlain  in  1615  met  three  hundred  men  of  this 
tribe,  which,  he  said,  we  call  Cheveux  releves.”  The  names  of  the  tribes  visited 
by  Nicolet  (1634)  on  his  westward  voyage  and  their  habitats  are  mentioned  by 
Father  Vimont  in  the  Relation  of  1640.  The  Standing  Hairs  were  visited  by 
Nicolet  on  his  return  voyage  from  Green  Bay.  Here  is  what  we  read  in  the 
Relation  of  Father  Vimont  who  had  met  Nicolet:  “ Still  further,  on  the  shores 
of  this  fresh  water  sea  (Lake  Huron)  are  the  Amikouai  or  the  Beaver  Nation; 
in  this  sea  to  the  south,  there  is  an  island  about  thirty  leagues  in  length  inhabited 
by  the  Ottawas  who  belong  to  the  nation  of  the  Raised  Hairs  (Cheveux  Releves). 
Near  to  the  Amikouai,  on  the  shore  of  this  great  lake  dwell  the  Oumisagai  ” 
(Mississaugas) . 

The  historian  Ducreux  show's  on  his  map,  which  was  drawn  much  earlier 
than  its  date,  1660,  Manitoulin  Island  in  Lake  Huron  far  beyond  the  mouth  of 
French  River.  The  “ Standing  Hairs,”  he  informs  us,  then  hunted  and  fished 
on  this  island.  They  were  then  entirely  naked,  dressed  their  hair  high  up  on 
their  heads  and  were  proud  of  their  appearance.  When  Chouart  camped  (1658) 
on  Manitoulin  Island  this  Ottawa  tribe  was  villaged  near  the  north  channel.  He 
called  Manitoulin,  isle  des  Outaouais.* 

When  Nicolet  first  encountered  the  Mississaugas  they  were  located  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  Nicholas  Perrot  met  a band  of  them  on  Manitoulin 
Island  in  1665,  and,  when  commissioned  by  the  Intendant  Talon  to  round  up 
the  tribes,  for  the  great  assembly  held  by  Dumont  de  St.  Lusson  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  in  1670,  he  visited  the  Mississaugas  and  persuaded  them  to  send  envoys 
to  the  gathering  of  the  fourteen  nations.  From  1670  to  1673  they  were  instructed 
in  the  Christian  faith  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  Nouvel  and  Andre,  who  attended 
them  from  the  mission  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Rel.,  Vol.  18,  pa.  250).  Father  Louis 
Andre  tells  us  that : “ On  August  28,  1672,  I set  out  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
three  days  later  upon  our  arrival  at  Missisague  I seized  the  opportunity  to  do 
mission  work  in  passing  and  to  continue  what  our  fathers  had  already  begun  in 
the  instruction  of  these  people;  they  dwell  on  the  banks  of  a river  (Mississagi) 
very  rich  in  sturgeon,  which  empties  into  Lake  Huron  thirty  leagues  from  the 
Sault.”  Rel.,  Vol.  55,  pa.  133. 

Again  in  Vol.  59,  p.  217,  we  read:  “ The  first  of  these  three  missions  is 
Ste.  Marie  du  Sault.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Fr.  Nouvel.  He  and  Father 
Dreuillettes  and  Bailloquet  work  therein,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  separately ; 
for  they  have  to  devote  their  attention  not  only  to  the  Algonquins  of  the  Sault, 
but  also  to  those  of  Manitoulin,  of  Nipissing  and  of  the  Missisague.”  In  the  spring 
of  1670  the  Mississaugas  were  again  visited  by  Fr.  Andre.  He  tells  us  they 

*Manitoulin  Island  was  called  by  the  Algonquins,  Ekaentotou,  and  by  the  Hurons, 
Manitoalets  or  Manitoulin.  The  Jesuits  christened  it  Isle  de  Sainte  Marie.  Perrot 
says  it  was  in  primitive  times  owned  by  the  Ottawas,  known  as  the  Cheveux  Releves. 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Relations.  The  island  stretching  from  east  to  west  is 
about  seventy-two  miles  long.  Its  periphery  as  laid  down  in  the  Relation  of  1649  was 
sixty  leagues  and  would  be  nearly  accurate  if  the  bays  and  inlets  and  Drummond  islet 
were  included  in  the  measurements.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  seven  to  twenty-five 
miles.  Little  Manitoulin  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  about  six  in  width.  Drummond 
is  in  its  widest  part  about  twelve  miles.  The  narrow  strait  called  the  True  Detour 
separates  Drummond  island  on  the  west  from  the  United  States  shore. 
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were  then  in  dire  straits  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  living  on  pieces  of  deer- 
skin, tripe  de  roche  and  acorns. 

Nicholas  Perrot  tells  us  that  at  about  this  time  (1674)  they  abandoned  their 
hunting  grounds  and  moved  farther  north : “ When  all  the  Ottawas  were  scattered 
toward  the  lakes,  the  Saulteurs  and  the  Missiakis  lied  northward,  and  then  to 
Kionconan  (Keweena)  when  game  failed  them.  Memoire,  Tailhan’s  Ed.  p.  85. 

Carver  in  his  “ North  American  Travels”  says  the  Mississaugas  were  with 
the  confederated  tribes  that  sacked  Detroit  under  Pontiac  in  1763,  and  Charlevoix 
mentions  meeting  them  at  Michilli — Mackinac,  in  1721. 

About  this  time  a French  trading  depot  was  opened  near  Burlington  Bay 
and  the  Mississaugas  began  drifting  eastward  from  the  abandoned  lands  of  the 
Hurons,  over  which  they  had  for  some  years  hunted  and  fished.  At  this  depot 
they  sold  their  furs  and  peltries  and  when  Fort  Rouille  was  built  on  grounds 
now  included  in  the  Toronto  Exhibition  property  the  tribe  left  its  original  home 
in  Algoma,  and  in  bands  and  families,  became  rovers  and  tribal  tramps.  We  now 
hear  of  them  as  tribal  fragments  living  at  Kente,  Toronto,  Mississauga  River, 
Lake  St.  Clair  lands,  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  Manitoulin  Island. 

Early  in  1736  the  main  division  of  the  Chippewas — of  whom  the  Mississaugas 
were  a sub-tribe — returned  to  the  Lake  Superior  regions,  but  many  of  them  in 
tribal  bands  and  families  overran  the  territory  between  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  and 
Ontario,  claimed  by  the  Iroquois  by  right  of  conquest.  The  Iroquois,  now  at  war 
with  the  French,  were  unable  to  protect  their  conquered  lands  and  they  were 
invaded  by  Chippewa  hordes  principally  Mississaugas.  They  are  now  often  men- 
tioned in  the  New  York  Colonial  Documents.  In  1746  they  were  conditionally 
admitted  into  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  and  for  a time  were  acknowledged  as  a 
seventh  tribe  in  the  Iroquois  league.  Joining  the  Iroquois  in  their  war  with 
the  French — 1746-50 — they  suffered  many  reverses  and  breaking  away  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Iroquois  fled  to  Canada  and  joined  at  Sandwich  a large  party 
of  their  kinsmen  who  had  declined  to  affiliate  with  the  Iroquois  and  Ottawas. 

The  Mississaugas,  now  in  bands,  groups,  and  isolated  families,  roamed  all  over 
Ontario,  west  of  Kingston.  All  the  Indians,  Chippewas,  Amikoues  and  Mississ- 
augas, were  from  1793  to  1840,  called  by  the  whites,  Mississaugas.  They  were  in 
possession  of  the  country  when  Governor  Simcoe  built  Castle  Frank.  All  the 
Indians  known  to  the  settlers  and  those  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Moodie,  Charles  Durand, 
Dr.  Canniff,  John  Howison,  Mrs.  Jameson  and  other  early  writers,  are  all  called 
Mississaugas  though  this  sub-tribe  was  but  a moiety  of  the  whole.  Even  as  late 
as  1820,  they  formed  according  to  Peter  Jones,  but  a fourth  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion grouped  into  villages : ce  The  tribe  to  which  I belong,”  writes  the  missionary, 
“ is  the  Eagle,  called  by  us  Mississauga,  a term  commonly  used  by  the  English 
when  speaking  of  the  Indians  residing  at  the  River  Credit,  Rice  Lake,  Grape 
Island,  Mud  Lake  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  but  it  is  incorrect  when 
applied  to  them  as  a body,  for  in  these  bands  are  found  remnants  of  all  the  tribes 
existing  among  the  Ojebways;  and  the  Eagle  tribe,  or  Mississaugas  does  not  form 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  residing  at  the  above-mentioned  places.” 
Jones,  Ojebway,  p.  138.  After,  1783,  they  practically  disappeared  as  an  Indian 
tribe,  for  they  no  longer  formed  a territorial  or  political  unit,  the  members  of 
which  were  bound  together  by  ties  of  consanguinity,  marital  affinity  or  a central 
abode.  They  no  longer  had  their  hunting  grounds  of  circumscribed  area.  They 
became  nomadic  -clans,  wandering  groups  which  had  lost  their  tribal  unity,  their 
tribal  entity,  their  cohesiveness  and,  by  force  of  circumstances,  their  solidarity. 
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They  had  no  permanent  habitations,  no  fixed  dwellings,  no  territorial  boundaries. 
They  became  the  gypsies  of  the  forest  and  the  clearings,  without  a council  house 
or  an  acknowledged  chief  or  headman,  who  met  the  elders  in  consultation.  When 
Lord  Haldimand  and  his  successors  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  from  them 
they  held  no  ownership  of  the  soil  for  it  belonged  to  the  Iroquois  by  right  of 
conquest.  When  the  French  established  their  trading  posts  at  Burlington  Bay  and 
east  of  the  Humber  River  the  Mississaugas  and  the  Chippewa  clans  were  intimately 
introduced  to  the  white  man  and  the  white  man’s  whiskey  and  when  settlers 
began  to  open  the  land  for  cultivation  the  Indians  under  pressure  of  starvation 
were  reduced  to  beggary.  Hnable  or  unfitted  for  Avork,  and  game  fast  disappearing, 
they  became  idle,  shiftless  and  intemperate.  Here  is  what  John  Howison,  who, 
in  1820,  travelled  over  Hpper  Canada,  writes  of  them : “ Those  straggling  Indians, 
who  wander  about  the  inhabited  parts  of  Hpper  Canada,  are  not  fair  specimens 
of  the  race  of  people  to  which  they  belong;  for  an  intercourse  with  the  Europeans 
has  rendered  them  vicious,  dissipated  and  depraved.  Hard  drinking  has  likewise 
impaired  that  acuteness  of  the  senses  for  which  the  North  American  Indians 
were  so  remarkable.”  Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  148. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  themselves  struggl- 
ing with  adverse  conditions,  now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  reclamation 
of  the  Mississaugas  and  cognate  clans.  The  Reverend  Peter  Jones,  George  Fer- 
guson, Edmund  Stoney,  W.  Case,  T.  Whitehead,  E.  Stoney  and  Abner  Matthews, 
went  among  them  from  time  to  time,  exhorting  them  to  lead  temperate  lives  and 
accept  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  These  missionaries  succeeded  in  reforming 
many  of  the  dissolute  Indians  and  when  the  British  Government  allotted  reserva- 
tions to  the  tribes  and  confined  them  to  determined  boundaries,  the  Wesleyans 
established  permanent  missions  among  them. 

The  Mississaugas  now  number  about  eight  hundred,  but  they  are  so  often 
confounded  and  intermingled  with  other  reservation  Indians  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  numbers.  The  Tenth  Report  of  the 
Geographic  Board  of  Canada,  published  in  1911,  gave  in  detail  the  settlements 
of  the  Mississaugas  in  Ontario  as  follows:  Rice  Lake,  97;  Mud  Lake,  195;  Scugog, 
93;  Alnnick,  263;  New  Credit,  266;  total  number  in  Ontario,  856.  W.  H.  Higgins 
in  his  “ Life  of  Joseph  Gould  ” p.  257,  tells  us  that  in  1840  the  Department  of 
the  Government  of  the  day  purchased  from  Yarnold,  Rourke  and  Fry  some  2,500 
acres  in  the  township  of  Mara  and  transferred  the  Mississaugas  from  Orillia  to 
the  Mara  Reserve.  A number  of  small  houses  was  built  for  them  by  the  Indian 
Department  on  a rising  ground  overlooking  Lake  Couchiching,  since  known  as 
the  Indian  Village  of  Mara.”  These  Mississaugas  included  members  of  different 
clans.  There  are  not  many  of  them  now  in  Mara. 

LANDS  PURCHASED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  FROM  MISSISSAUGA  INDIANS. 

Bureau  of  Archives,  Quebec,  May  3,  1790. 

Plan  of  the  Tract  Purchased  from  the  Mississagas. 

Quebec  Plans,  District  of  Niagara:  Barton,  Bertie,  Binbrook,  Clinton,  Crowland, 
Flamborough  (now  in  the  Home  Dist.),  Grantham,  Grimsby,  Louth,  Niagara,  Pelham, 
Saltfleet.  Stamford.  Thorold,  Willoughby. 

District  of  Niagara,  Scrawl  plans  or  Blotters:  Ancaster,  Caistor,  Gainsborough, 
Glanford  Humberstone,  Wainfleet. 

Old  Plans  from  the  Land  Board:  Barton,  Bertie,  Clinton,  Grantham,  Lough,  Niagara, 
SaltAest,  Thorold,  Willoughby,  & Crowland,  Flamborough,  East  & West. 
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District  of  London,  Scrawl  plans  or  Blotters:  Aldborough,  2 plans,  Burford,  Burford 
Gore,  Blenheim,  Charlotteville,  Delaware,  Dorchester,  North  & South,  Dunwick,  2 plans, 
Houghton,  Oxford,  North,  East  & West,  Sketch  of  Oxford,  Rainham,  Southwold  and  its 
divisions,  Townsend,  Walpole,  Ditto  Gore,  Walsingham,  Wingham,  Woodhouse,  Yar- 
mouth, front  & rear. 

Western  District,  Scrawl  plans  or  Blotters:  Camden,  West,  Chatham,  40  Lots, 
Chatham  & Camden,  Colchester,  Ditto,  — by  Smith,  Ditto,  by  McNiff,  Doner,  Dover  by 
Hambley,  Ditto,  Gosfleld,  Ditto  by  Smith,  Ditto  by  McNiff,  Harwich,  Ditto,  Shawenese. 

Western  District,  Scrawl  plans  & Blotters:  Howard,  Maidstone,  Malden,  Ditto, 
Ditto  by  McNiff,  Mersia,  Ditto  by  Smith,  Orford  by  McNiff,  Rawleigh,  Ditto,  Rochester, 
Romney,  Sandwich,  L’Assomption,  Ditto  by  McNiff,  Sandwich,  petite  Cote,  3,  Ditto  by 
McNiff,  Tilbury. 

Towns,  Scrawl  plans:  Adolphustown,  Cornwall,  Charlotteville,  Cornwall  (olim 
Johnstown),  Johnstown,  North  & South  Par,  Kingston,  4 plans,  Newcastle,  2 do,  Niagara, 
York,  3 plans,  Chatham,  Sandwich. 
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Gaming  is  probably  inborn  in  the  breast  of  all  men,  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  Primitive  or  semi-civilized  or  civilized,  all  races  have  alike,  even  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  time,  occupied  much  of  their  spare  time  in  playing  games 
of  chance.  Nor  is  the  similarity  of  such  games  less  wonderful  than  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  played  throughout  the  world  in  all  centuries.  While  this 
family  resemblance  might  seem  to  point  to  a common  origin,  yet  no  absolute 
reason,  no  final  proof,  can  be  offered  to  establish  this  view.  Similar  beliefs, 
similar  superstitions,  similar  legends  and  traditions,  have  been  found  among  tribes 
and  nations  widely  separated,  nations  which  have  never  had  any  points  of  contact. 

Thus,  in  our  own  modern  times,  we  have  seen  inventions  worked  out  almost 
simultaneously  in  separate  and  disassociated  countries.  Symington  in  Scotland, 
and  Oliver  Evans,  and,  later,  Pulton  in  the  United  States  were  in  the  very  same 
years  thinking  out  the  great  problem  of  steam  navigation.  “ It  is  a somewhat 
curious  coincidence,”  says  Justin  McCarthy  (History  of  Our  Own  Times,  Yol.  I, 
p.  60),  “ that  in  the  year  when  Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Cooke  took  out 
their  first  patent  for  improvements  in  giving  signals  and  sounding  alarms  in 
distant  places  by  electric  currents  transmitted  through  metallic  circuit,  Professor 
Morse,  the  American  electrician,  applied  to  Congress  for  aid  in  the  construction 
and  carrying  on  of  a small  electric  telegraph  to  convey  messages  a short  distance, 
and  made1  application  without  success.”  We  know  that  the  human  mind,  though 
working  in  different  environments,  wide  apart  as  the  poles,  may  at  the  same 
moment  translate  itself  into  the  same  or  into  similar  concrete  activities.  So,  the 
ingenuity  of  primitive  man  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  from  their  inborn  ten- 
dency to  amuse  themselves  may  have  evolved  from  the  original  games  played 
with  pebbles — that  is,  odd  or  even — the  numerous  games  of  to-day. 

Dice  games  as  played  by  the  North  American  Indians  vary  greatly  from 
our  modern  game — yet  through  them  all  we  see  this  striking  similarity.  If  the 
Indians  of  a few  centuries  ago  played  their  game  of  dice  in  the  sick  room  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  their  invalids;  so  the  ancient  Etruscans  as  illustrated 
in  their  tombs  played  the  game  of  dice  at  their  funeral  feast. 

In  the  old  Etruscan  tomb  of  the  Inscription  which  long  antedates  the  found- 
ing of  the  City  of  Rome  the  figures  ’betray  the  pure  and  primitive  style  of  Etruscan 
art.  The  subjects  are  games  and  dances.  Here  two  naked  men  are  playing  at 
dice  on  a small  table  standing  between.  This  shows  that  the  Etruscans  at  their 
funerals  had  games  of  chance  as  well  as  of  strength.  So  we  find  similar  rites  amongst 
the  primitive  races  of  America.  There  is  no  period  of  history  and  no  nation 
in  which  some  form  of  dice  has  not  been  used.  In  the  Eastern  world  dice  were 
probably  evolved  from  knuckle  bones,  and  both  were  played  in  times  antecedent 
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to  those  of  which  we  possess  any  written  records.  Dice  similar  to  those  in  use 
to-day  were  played  in  Korea,  Japan  and  China,  from  the  earliest  time.  Thibet, 
India,  and  Persia  also  found  amusement  for  their  teeming  millions  in  playing  the 
same  game;  and  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Troy,  dating  back 
to  the  time  prehistoric,  we  find  them. 

Mr.  Stewart  Culin  in  his  celebrated  work  on  “ Korean  Games  ” states : “ There 
are  two  principal  questions  involved  in  the  study  of  games;  that  of  their  origin, 
and  that  of  their  distribution.  Their  origin  has  hitherto  generally  been  vaguely 
assigned  to  the  inborn  tendency  of  mankind  to  amuse  itself.  As  lambs  frolic 
on  the  green,  so  it  is  thought  man’s  festal  instincts  find  expression  in  games 
and  play.  The  wide  geographical  distribution  of  games  is  accounted  for  in  two 
ways;  by  direct  transmission  from  one  nation  or  country  to  another;  so  for 
example,  the  supposed  introduction  of  chess  into  Europe,  and  by  natural  and 
spontaneous  invention  under  similar  influences  and  conditions.  The  consideration 
of  the  question  of  origin  naturally  precedes  that  of  distribution/’ 

Dice  games  comprise  “ All  games  in  which  number  is  determined  by  throw- 
ing, at  random,  objects  which  for  convenience  may  be  termed  dice.”  There  were 
two  great  games  of  Chance  among  the  aborigines.  Dice,  however,  was  far  more 
prevalent  and  popular  than  guessing  games,  such  as  the  stick  games.  Both  classes 
are  in  contrast  to  games  of  diexterity  such  as  lacrosse;  yet  there  is  a manifest 
connection  between  dice  and  these  other  two  great  classes.  Dice  games  are  the 
direct  and  natural  outgrowth  of  aboriginal  institutions  in  America.  They  may 
vary  in  materials  used  but  not  in  method  or  motive.  On  the  Korth  American 
continent  games  of  this  type  have  been  found  to  exist  among  130  tribes,  belonging 
to  30  linguistic  stocks;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  absent  from  any  tribe 
on  the  continent. 

Amongst  our  Indians  the  dice  or  their  equivalents  were  of  stone,  pottery,  bone, 
fruit  seeds,  shells,  wood  or  reed,  variously  shaped  and  marked.  They  were  thrown 
from  the  hand  or  from  a small  basket  or  wooden  bowl.  The  form  as  well  as  the 
material  varied  very  much ; in  some  cases  according  to  the  vagaries  of  the  individual 
players;  and  again  as  amongst  the  various  sub-tribes  and  tribes;  also  in  many 
cases  according  to  the  locality  in  which  such  tribe  or  band  was  located.  Games 
of  pure  skill  and  calculation  such  as  cribbage,  chess  or  checkers,  are  entirely 
absent  amongst  them;  for  their  games  of  chance  have  for  them  a great  attraction 
and  warmly  excite  their  interest.  The  Indians  were  inveterate  gamblers  and 
frequently  risked  their  entire  possessions,  pipes,  gorgets,  clothes,  upon  the  throw 
of  dice.  Two  persons  usually  played  at  one  time,  but  often  whole  districts  played 
against  each  other. 

Their  early  myths  in  most  cases  have  reference  to  some  of  their  numerous 
games  and  one  would  readily  infer  that  many  of  these  games  of  chance  originated 
from  religious  or  other  rites,  dating  back  for  many  hundreds  of  centuries.  Super- 
stition lurked  strong  in  the  Indian’s  breast — though  not  much  stronger  than  it 
does  in  many  of  our  civilized  races  to-day. 

Morgan  in  his  “League  of  the  Iroquois,”  (p.  291),  referring  to  games 
generally,  says : “ In  their  national  games  is  to  be  found  another  fruitful  source 
of  amusement  in  Indian  life.  These  games  were  not  only  played  at  their  religious 
festivals,  at  which  they  often  formed  a conspicuous  part  of  the  entertainment, 
but  special  days  were  set  frequently  apart  for  their  celebration.  They  entered 
into  these  diversions  with  the  highest  zeal  and  emulation,  and  took  unwearied 
pains  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  playing  each  successfully.  There  were 
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but  six  principal  games  among  the  Iroquois,  and  these  were  divisible  into  athletic 
games  and  games  of  chance. 

“ Challenges  were  often  sent  from  one  village  to  another,  and  were  even 
exchanged  between  nations,  to  a contest  of  some  of  these  games.  In  such  cases 
the  chosen  players  of  each  community  or  nation  were  called  out  to  contend  for 
the  prize  of  victory.  An  intense  degree  of  excitement  was  aroused  when  the 
champions  were  the  most  skilful  players  of  rival  villages  or  adjacent  nations. 
The  people  enlisted  upon  their  respective  sides  with  a degree  of  enthusiasm  which 
would  have  done  credit  both  to  the  spectators  and  the  contestants  at  the  far-famed 
Elian  games.  For  miles,  and  even  hundreds  of  miles,  they  flocked  together  at 
the  time  appointed  to  witness  the  contest. 

“ Unlike  the  prizes  of  the  Olympic  games,  no  chaplets  awaited  the  victors. 
They  were  strifes  between  nation  and  nation,  village  and  village,  or  tribe  and 
tribe;  in  a word,  parties  against  parties,  and  not  champion  against  champion. 
The  prize  contended  for  was  that  of  victory ; and  it  belonged,  not  to  the  triumphant 
players,  but  to  the  party  which  sent  them  forth  to  the  contest. 

“ When  these  games  were  not  played  by  one  community  against  another, 
upon  a formal  challenge,  the  people  arranged  themselves  upon  two  sides  according 
to  their  tribal  divisions.  By  an  organic  provision  of  the  Iroquois,  as  elsewhere 
stated,  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  and  Turtle  tribes  were  brothers  to  each  other 
as  tribes,  and  cousins  to  the  other  four.  In  playing  their  games  they  always  went 
together  and  formed  one  party  or  side.  In  the  same  manner  the  Deer,  Snipe, 
Heron,  and  Hawk  tribes  were  brothers  to  each  other,  as  tribes,  and  cousins  to 
the  four  first  named.  These  formed  a second  or  opposite  party.  Thus  in  all 
Indian  games,  with  the  exceptions  first  mentioned,  the  people  divided  themselves 
into  two  sections,  four  of  the  tribes  always  contending  against  the  other  four. 
Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  were  thus  arranged  in  opposite  ranks. 

“ Betting  upon  the  result  was  common  among  the  Iroquois.  As  this  practice 
was  never  reprobated  by  their  religious  teachers,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather 
encouraged,  it  frequently  led  to  the  most  reckless  indulgence.  It  often  happened 
that  the  Indian  gambled  away  every  valuable  article  which  he  possessed;  his 
tomahawk,  his  medal,  his  ornaments,  and  even  his  blanket.  The  excitement  and 
eagerness  with  which  he  watched  the  shifting  tide  of  the  game  was  more  uncon- 
trollable than  the  delirious  agitation  of  the  paleface  at  the  race  course,  or  even 
at  the  gaming  table.  Their  excitable  temperament  and  emulous  spirits  peculiarly 
adapted  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  national  games. 

“ These  bets  were  made  in  a systematic  manner,  and  the  articles  then  deposited 
with  the  managers  of  the  game.  A bet  offered  by  a person  upon  one  side,,  in 
the  nature  of  some  valuable  article,  was  matched  by  a similar  article  or  one  of 
equal  value  by  some  one  upon  the  other.  Personal  ornaments  made  up  the  usual 
gaming  currency.  Other  bets  were  offered  and  taken  in  the  same  manner,  until 
hundreds  of  articles  were  sometimes  collected.  These  were  laid  aside  by  the 
managers  until  the  game  was  decided,  when  each  article  lost  'by  the  event  was 
handed  over  to  the  winning  individual,  together  with  his  own,  which  he  had 
risked  against  it.” 

As  early  as  1664,  Pierre  Boucher  in  his  “ Histoire  Veritable  et  Naturelle 
des  Moeurs  et  Productions  du  Pays  de  la  Novelle  France,”  (ch.  10,  Paris), 
reports  concerning  the  Algonquins  of  Three  Rivers : “ This  game  of  the  dish  is 
played  with  nine  little  flat  round  bones,  black  on  one  side,  white  on  the  other, 
which  they  stir  up  and  cause  to  jump  in  a large  wooden  dish,  preventing  them 
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Pottery  Dice— Laidlaw  Collection— Victoria  County. 
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from  striking  the  earth  by  holding  it  in  their  hands.  Loss  or  gain  depends  upon 
the  largest  nnmber  of  one  color.  The  game  paquessen  is  almost  the  same  thing, 
except  that  the  little  bones  are  thrown  into  the  air  with  the  hand,  falling  upon 
a robe  spread  on  the  ground  like  a carpet.  The  nnmber  of  one  color  determines 
loss  or  gain.” 

In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  -of  Ethnology,  Dr.  Yarrow  in  his 
paper  on  “ Mortuary  Customs  of  the  North  American  Indians,”  referring  to 
the  plum-stone  games  says : “ That  after  the  death  of  a wealthy  Indian  the  near 
relatives  take  charge  of  the  effects,  and  at  a stated  time — usually  at  the  time 
of  the  first  feast  held  over  the  bundle  containing  the  lock  of  hair — they  are  divided 
into  many  small  piles,  so  as  to  give  all  the  Indians  invited  to  play  an  opportunity 
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Plum  Stone  Dice. 


to  win  something.  One  Indian  is  selected  to  represent  the  ghost,  and  he  plays 
against  all  the  others,  who  are  not  required  to  stake  anything  on  the  result,  but 
simply  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  which  is  usually  held  in  the  lodge 
of  the  dead  person,  in  which  is  contained  the  bundle  inclosing  the  lock  of  hair. 
In  cases  where  the  ghost  himself  is  not  wealthy,  the  stakes  are  furnished  by  his 
rich  friends,  should  he  have  any.  The  players  are  called  in  one  at  a time,  and 
play  singly  against  the  ghost’s  representatives,  the  gambling  being  done  in  recent 
years  by  means  of  cards.  If  the  invited  player  succeeds  in  beating  the  ghost, 
he  takes  one  of  the  piles  of  goods  and  passes  out,  when  another  is  invited  to  play, 
etc.,  until  all  the  piles  of  goods  are  won.  In  cases  of  men,  only  the  men  play, 
and  in  cases  6f  women,  the  women  only  take  part  in  the  ceremony.” 
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Schoolcraft  describes  the  game  of  kuntahso,  which  he  translates  as  “ the 
game  of  the  plnm  stones.”  He  figures  five  sets  of  stones  each  consisting  of  eight 
pieces.  “ To  play  this  game,  a little  orifice  is  made  in  the  ground  and  a skin 
put  in  it.  Often  it  is  also  played  on  a robe.  The  women  and  young  men  play 
this  game.  The  bowl  is  lifted  with  one  hand  about  three  or  four  inches,  and 
pushed  suddenly  down  to  its  place.  The  plum  stones  fly  over  several  times.  The 
stake  is  first  put  up  by  all  who  wish  to  play.  A dozen  can  play  at  once,  if  it 
'be  desirable.” 

Nicholas  Per  rot  in  his  “ Memoire  sur  les  Moeurs,  Coustumes  et  Relligion 
des  Sauvages  de  PAmerique  Septentrionale,”  says : “ The  savages  have  also  a sort 
of  game  of  dice,  the  box  of  which  is  a wooden  plate,  well  rounded  and  well  polished 
on  both  sides.  The  dice  are  made  of  six  small  flat  pieces  of  bone,  about  the  size 
of  a plum  stone.  They  are  all  alike,  having  one  of  the  faces  colored  black,  red, 
green,  or  blue,  and  the  other  generally  painted  white  or  any  different  color  from 
the  first  mentioned  face.  They  throw  these  dice  in  the  plate,  holding  the  two 
edges,  and  on  lifting  it  they  make  them  jump  and  turn  therein.  After  having 
struck  the  dish  on  the  cloth  they  strike  themselves  at  the  same  time  heavy  blows 
on  the  chest  and  shoulders  while  the  dice  turn  about,  crying,  Dice,  dice,  dice !” 
until  the  dice  have  stopped  moving.  When  they  find  five  or  six  showing  the 
same  color  they  take  the  gains  which  have  been  agreed  upon  with  the  opposite 
party.  If  the  loser  and  his  comrades  have  nothing  more  to  play  with,  the  winner 
takes  all  that  is  on  the  game.  Entire  villages  have  been  seen  gambling  away 
their  possessions,  one  against  the  other,  on  this  game,  and  ruining  themselves 
thereat.  They  also  challenge  to  a decision  by  one  throw  of  the  die,  and  when  it 
happens  that  a party  throws  six,  all  those  of  the  tribe  that  bet  on  him  get  up 
and  dance  in  cadence  to  the  noise  of  gourd  rattles.  All  passes  without  dispute. 
The  women  and  girls  also  play  this  game,  but  they  often  use  eight  dice  and  do 
not  use  a dice  box  like  the  men.  They  only  use  a blanket,  and  throw  them 
on  with  the  hand.” 

In  the  “ Histoire  du  Canada,”  by  Gabriel  Sagard,  we  find  the  following  very 
interesting  account  of  Indian  games : “ The  men  are  addicted  not  only  to  the 
game  of  reeds,  which  they  call  aescara,  with  three  or  four  hundred  small  white 
reeds  cut  equally  to  the  length  of  a foot,  but  are  also  addicted  to  other  kinds 
of  games,  as  for  instance,  taking  a large  wooden  platter  with  five  or  six  plum 
stones  or  small  balls  somewhat  flattened,  about  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  little 
finger,  and  painted  black  on  one  side  and  white  or  yellow  on  the  other.  They 
squat  all  around  in  a circle  and  take  each  his  turn  in  taking  hold 'of  the  platter 
with  both  hands,  which  they  keep  at  a little  distance  from  the  floor,  and  bring 
the  platter  down  somewhat  roughly,  so  as  to  make  the  balls  move  about;  they 
take  it  as  in  a game  of  dice,  observing  on  which  side  the  stones  lie,  whether 
it  goes  against  them  or  for  them.  The  one  who  holds  the  platter  says  continually 
while  striking  it,  “ Tet,  tet,  tet  ” thinking  that  this  may  excite  and  influence 
the  game  in  his  favor.” 

Charlevoix  in  his  “ Journal  d?un  Voyage  dans  PAmerique  Septentrionale,” 
(Paris,  1744)  gives  a most  interesting  description  of  the  games  as  played  by  the 
band  of  the  Huron  Indians  then  located  near  Detroit.  In  this  case  they  used 
bones  with  six  unequal  surfaces.  “ As  I returned  through  a quarter  of  the  Huron 
village  I saw  a company  of  those  savages,  who  appeared  very  eager  at  play.  I 
drew  near  and  saw  they  were  playing  at  the  game  of  the  dish  ( jeu  du  -plat). 
This  is  the  game  of  which  these  people  are  fondest.  At  this  they  sometimes  lose 
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their  rest,  and  in  some  measure  their  reason.  At  this  game  they  hazard  all  they 
possess,  and  many  do  not  leave  off  till  they  are  almost  stripped  quite  naked  and 
till  they  have  lost  all  they  have  in  their  cabins.  Some  have  been  known  to  stake 
their  liberty  for  a time,  which  fully  proves  their  passion  for  this  game,  for  there 
are  no  men  in  the  world  more  jealous  of  their  liberty  than  the  savages. 

“ The  game  of  the  dish,  which  they  also  call  the  game  of  the  little  bones  ( jeu 
des  osselets)  is  played  by  two  persons  only.  Each  has  six  or  eight  little  bones, 
which  at  first  I took  for  apricot  stones — they  are  that  shape  and  bigness.  But 
upon  viewing  them  closely  I perceived  they  had  six  unequal  surfaces,  the  two 
principal  of  which  are  painted  one  black  and  the  other  white  inclined  to  yellow. 
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Bones  for  Hand  Game. 


They  make  them  jump  up  by  striking  the  ground  or  the  table  with  a round  and 
hollow  dish,  which  contains  them  and  which  they  twirl  round  first.  When  they 
have  no  dish  they  throw  the  bones  up  in  the  air  with  their  hands;  if  in  falling 
they  come  all  of  one  color,  he  who  plays  wins  five.  The  game  is  forty  up,  and 
they  subtract  the  numbers  gained  by  the  adverse  party.  Five  bones  of  the  same 
color  win  only  one  for  the  first  time,  but  the  second  time  they  win  the  game. 
A less  number  wins  nothing. 

“ He  that  wins  the  game  continues  playing.  The  loser  gives  his  place  to 
another,  who  is  named  by  the  markers  of  his  side,  for  they  make  parties  at  first, 
and  often  the  whole  village  is  concerned  in  the  game.  Oftentimes,  also,  one 
village  plays  against  another.  Each  party  chooses  a marker,  but  he  withdraws 
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when  he  pleases,  which  never  happens  except  when  his  party  loses.  At  every 
throw,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  decisive,  they  set  np  great  shouts.  The 
players  appear  like  people  possessed,  and  the  spectators  are  not  more  calm.  They 
all  make  a thousand  contortions,  talk  to  the  hones,  load  the  spirits  of  the  adverse 
party  with  imprecations,  and  the  whole  village  echoes  with  howlings.  If  all  this 
does  not  recover  their  luck,  the  losers  may  put  off  the  party  till  the  next  day.  It 
costs  them  only  a small  treat  to  the  company.  Then  they  prepare  to  return  to 
the  engagement.  Each  invokes  his  genius  and  throws  some  tobacco  in  the  fire 
in  his  honour.  They  ask  him  above  all  things  for  lucky  dreams.  As  soon  as  day 
appears  they  go  again  to  play,  but  if  the  losers  fancy  the  goods  in  their  cabins 
made  them  unlucky,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  change  them  all.  The  great 
parties  commonly  last  five  or  six  days,  and  often  continue  all  night.” 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cuoq  in  “Lexique  de  la  Langue  Algonquine  ” (Montreal,  1886), 
describes  the  plums  tone  game  among  the  Nipissings,  forty  miles  above  Montreal, 
under  the  name  of  pakesanap,  which  he  says  is  the  usual  name  given  to  five 
plum  stones,  each  marked  with  several  dots  on  one  side  only.  Four  or  five  women, 
squatting  around]  on  a blanket,  make  the  stones  jump  about  the  height  of  their 
foreheads,  and  according  to  the  stones  falling  on  one  or  the  other  side  the  fate 
of  the  player  is  decided.  Of  late  the  game  has  been  improved  by  using  a platter 
instead  of  a cover  (blanket),  which  causes  the  name  of  the  game  of  platter  to 
be  given  it  by  the  whites. 

The  name  pakesanak  is  the  plural  of  pakesan,  defined  as  noyau,  jeu.  Dr. 
A.  S.  Gatschet  has  given  the  following  analysis  of  this  word:  Pake,  to  fall,  to 
let  fall;  s,  diminutive;  an,  suffix  of  inanimate  nouns. 

In  the  dictionary  of  Father  Sebastian  Rasies,  a number  of  words  referring 
to  games  are  defined,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Xorridgewock  Indians  played 
a game  with  a bowl  and  eight  disks  (ronds),  counting  with  grains.  The  disks 
were  black  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  If  black  and  white  turned  up 
four  and  four,  or  five  and  three,  there  was  no  count ; six  and  two  counted  4 ; 
seven  and  one,  10 ; and]  all  eight  of  the  same  color,  20.  Davis  remarks  that, 
“ according  to  Rasies,  the  count  was  sometimes  kept  by  thrusting  sticks  into 
the  ground.  This  is  shown  by  Indian  words  used  in  the  games,  which  Rasies 
interprets,  respectively : ‘ I thrust  a stick  in  the  ground  to  mark  the  game  / ‘ I win 
a game  from  him ; I place  a stick/  etc. ; 6 He  takes  the  mark  for  a game  away 
from  me ; he  removes  a stick/  etc. ; tf  He  takes  away  all  my  marks ; he  removes 
them  all.J  ” 

Father  Echon  (Jean  de  Brebeuf)  in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  Yol.  X,  (Cleveland 
Edition),  gives  an  unique  description  of  the  game  as  played  over  the  sick.  He 
says  the  game  of  dish  is  also  in  great  renown  in  affairs  of  medicine,  especially 
if  the  sick  man  has  dreamed  of  it.  ee  The  game  is  purely  one  of  chance.  They 
play  it  with  six  plum  stones,  white  on  one  side  and  black  on.  the  other,  in  a dish 
that  they  strike  very  roughly  against  the  ground,  so  that  the  plum  stones  leap 
up  and  fall,  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  The  game  con- 
sists in  throwing  all  white  or  all  black;  they  usually  play  village  against  village. 
All  the  people  gather  in  a cabin,  and  they  dispose  themselves  on  poles  arranged 
as  high  as  the  roof,  along  both  sides.  The  sick  man  is  brought  in  a blanket,  and 
that  man  of  the  village  who  is  to  shake  the  dish  (for  there  is  only  one  man  on 
each  side  set  apart  for  the  purpose),  he,  I say,  walks  behind,  his  head  and  face 
wrapped  in  his  garment.  They  bet  heavily  on  both  sides.  When  the  man  of 
the  opposite  party  takes  the  dish,  they  cry  at  the  top  of  their  voice  achinc , achinc. 
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achinc,  “ three,  three,  three,”  or,  perhaps,  ioio , ioio,  ioio,  wishing  him  to  throw 
only  three  white  or  three  black.  Yon  might  have  seen  this  winter  a great  crowd 
returning  from  here  to  their  villages,  having  lost  their  moccasins  at  a time  when 
there  was  nearly  three  feet  of  snow,  apparently  as  cheerful,  nevertheless,  as  if 
they  had  won.  The  most  remarkable  thing  I noticed  in  regard  to  this  matter 
is  the  disposition  they  bring  to  it.  There  are  some  who  fast  several  days  before 
playing.  The  evening  before  they  all  meet  together  in  a cabin,  and  make  a feast 
to  find  out  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  game.” 


Bones  for  Hand  Game. 


Knuckle-Covering  for  Hand-Game  Players. 

In  “New  Voyages  to  North  America,”  (1703)  by  Baron  La  Hontan  we  find 
the  following  notice  with  reference  to  the  game.  “ Another  game  which  is  hazard 
and  chance  is  performed  with  eight  little  stones,  which  are  black  on  one  side  and 
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Indians  Throwing  Dice. 


Dish  Game  With  Dice. 
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white  on  the  other.  They’re  put  on  a plate  which  they  lay  on  the  ground,  throw- 
ing the  little  stones  up  in  the  air,  and  if  they  fall  so  as  to  turn  up  the  black  side, 
’tis  good  luck.  The  odd  number  wins,  and  eight  whites  or  blacks  wins  double,  but 
that  happens  but  seldom.” 

Mr.  Stephen  Powers  in  his  “ Tribes  of  California,”  describes  a game  played 
by  the  Yokuts  of  Tule  River,  California : “ This  tribe  has  a sort  of  gambling 
which  pertains  exclusively  to  women.  It  is  a kind  of  dice  throwing,  and  is  called 
u-chu-us.  For  dice  they  take  half  of  a large  acorn  or  walnut  shell,  fill  it  level 
with  pitch  and  pounded  charcoal,  and  inlay  it  with  bits  of  bright  colored  abalone 
shells.  For  a dice  table  they  weave  a very  large  fine  basket  tray,  almost  flat, 
and  ornamented  with  devices  woven  in  black  or  brown,  mostly  rude  imitations 
of  trees  and  geometrical  figures.  Four  squaws  sit  around  it  to  play,  and  a fifth 
keeps  tally  with  fifteen  sticks.  There  are  eight  dice,  and  they  scoop  them  up  in 
their  hands  and  dash  them  into  the  basket,  counting  one  when  two  or  five  flat 
surfaces  turn  up.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  game  goes  forward  is  wonderful, 
and  the  players  seem  totally  oblivious  to  all  things  in  the  world  beside.  After 
each  throw  that  a player  makes  she  exclaims,  yet-ni  or  wi-a-tak  or  ko-mai-eh, 
which  are  simply  a kind  of  sing-song  or  chanting.” 

Loskiel  in  his  “ History  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America,”  gives  the  following  account  of  the  game : “ The 
Indians  are  naturally  given  to  gambling,  and  frequently  risk  their  arms,  furniture, 
clothes,  and  all  they  possess  to  gratify  this  passion.  The  chief  game  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Delawares  is  dice,  which,  indeed,  originated  with  them.  The  dice  are  made 
of  oval  and  flatfish  plum  stones,  painted  black  on  one  and  yellow  on  the  other 
side.  Two  persons  only  can  play  at  one  time.  They  put  the  dice  into  a dish, 
which  is  raised  alternately  by  each  gambler  and  struck  on  the  table  or  floor  with 
force  enough  to  make  the  dice  rise  and  change  their  position,  when  he  who  has 
the  greater  number  of  winning  color  counts  five,  and  the  first  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  do  this  eight  times  wins  the  game.  The  spectators  seem  in  great 
agitation  during  the  game,  and  at  every  chance  that  appears  decisive  cry  out  with 
great  vehemence.  The  gamblers  distort  their  features,  and  if  unsuccessful  mutter 
their  displeasure  at  the  dice  and  the  evil  spirits  who  prevent  their  good  fortune.” 
The  Rev.  Peter  Jones  in  speaking  of  the  Mississauga  Indians  of  New  Credit, 
Ontario,  says:  “In  their  bowl  plays  they  use  plum  stones.  One  side  is  burnt 
black,  and  the  other  is  left  of  its  natural  color.  Seven  of  these  plums  are  placed 
in  a wooden  bowl,  and  are  then  tossed  up  and  caught.  If  they  happen  to  turn 
up  all  white  or  all  black  they  count  so  many.  This  is  altogether  a chance  game.” 
The  Micmac  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  amused  themselves  with  a similar  game. 
It  is  described  by  Hagar  in  the  American  Anthropologist  as  follows : “ A game 
much  in  use  within  the  wigwams  of  the  Micmac  in  former  times  is  that  called 
by  some  writers  altestakun  or  woltestakun.  By  good  native  authority  it  is  said 
that  the  proper  name  for  it  is  woltestomkwon.  It  is  a kind  of  dice  game  of 
unknown  antiquity,  undoubtedly  of  pre-Columbian  origin.  It  is  played  upon  a. 
circular  wooden  dish — properly  rock  maple — almost  exactly  a foot  in  diameter, 
hollowed  to  a depth  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  its  centre.  This  dish 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  older  legends  of  the  Micmacs.  Filled  with  water 
and  left  overnight,  its  appearance  next  morning  serves  to  reveal  hidden  knowledge 
of  past,  present,  and  future.  (It  is  also  said  to  have  been  used  as  a vessel  upon 
an  arkite  trip.)  The  dice  of  caribou  bone  are  six  in  number,  having  flat  faces 
and  rounded  sides.  One  face  is  plain  ; the  other  bears  a dotted  cross.” 
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Father  Louis  Hennepin  in  the  “ Description  of  Louisiana,”  describes  the 
games  of  the  Indians.  “ They  have  games  for  men,  for  the  women,  and  for  the 
children.  The  most  common  for  men  are  with  certain  fruits,  which  have  seeds 
black  on  one  side  and  red  on  the  other;  they  put  them  in  a wooden  or  bark 
platter  on  a blanket,  a great  coat,  or  a dressed-skin  mantle.  There  are  six  or 
eight  players.  But  there  are  only  two  who  touch  the  platter  alternatelv  with 
both  hands.” 

Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie  says  (Historic  de  PAmerique  Septentrionale,  Paris, 
1722)  : “ The  women  sometimes  play  at  platter,  but  their  ordinary  game  is  to 
throw  fruit  stones  with  the  hands,  as  one  plays  with  dice.  When  they  have 
thrown  their  stones  in  the  air,  they  move  their  arms  as  if  making  gestures  of 
admiration,  or  driving  away  flies.  They  say  nothing,  one  hears  almost  nothing, 
but  the  men  cry  like  people  who  fight.  They  speak  only  in  saying  black ! black ! 
white ! white ! and  from  time  to  time  they  make  great  clamorings.  The  women 
have  only  this  kind  of  game.  Children  play  at  crosse,  never  or  rarely  at  platter.” 

In  his  “A  Narrative  of  the  Captivity  and  Adventures  of  John  Tanner,”  New 
York,  1830,  John  Tanner  gives  a description  of  the  game  under  the  name  of 
beggasah ; as  played  by  the  Ottawas  in  what  is  now  Manitoba : “ The  beg-ga-sah-nuk 
are  small  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  or  sometimes  of  brass  made  by  cutting  up  an  old 
kettle.  One  side  they  stain  or  color  black,  the  other  they  aim  to  have  bright. 
These  may  vary  in  number,  but  can  never  be  fewer  than  nine.  They  are  put 
together  in  a large  wooden  bowl  or  try  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  two  parties, 
sometimes  twenty  or  thirty,  sit  down  opposite  to  each  other  or  in  a circle.  The 
play  consists  in  striking  the  edge  of  the  bowl  in  such  a manner  as  to  throw  all 
the  beg-ga-sah-nuk  into  the  air,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  fall  into  the 
tray  depends  his  gain  or  loss.  If  his  stroke  has  been  to  a certain  extent  fortunate, 
the  player  strikes  again  and  again,  as  in  the  game  of  billiards,  until  he  misses, 
when  it  passes  to  the  next.” 

Mr.  S.  C.  Simms,  who  has  made  a large  collection  of  disks  and  bowls  used 
in  the  dice  game,  among  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  the  Grand  River  Reserve,  Ontario, 
(see  24th  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Am.  Ethnology,  p.  112),  states  the  Onon- 
daga called  the  bone  game  daundahskaesadaquah,  and  the  Cayuga  the  peach-stone 
game  daundahqua.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  games : — 

“ Game  of  da-un-dah-ska-e-sa-da-quah  (Onondaga),  consisting  of  a set  of 
eight  disks,  each  of  a diameter  of  an  inch,  made  from  split  beef  ribs  and  blackened 
by  heat  upon  one  side.  They  are  thrown  with  the  hand,  the  count  depending 
upon  the  number  of  faces  which  turn  up  of  one  color.  If  all  are  black,  for 
instance,  the  count  is  twenty;  if  all  turn  up  but  one,  four  is  counted;  if  two,  two. 
After  each  successful  throw  the  thrower  is  given  the  number  of  beans  called  for 
by  his  throw,  from  the  bank,  which  usually  begins  with  50  beans,  and  the  game 
continues  until  one  party  has  won  them.  This  is  purely  a home  game.  During  the 
game  the  buttons  are  constantly  addressed  with  such  remarks  as  o-han-da,  meaning 
the  thrower  hopes  the  buttons  will  turn  up  one  color;  if  there  should  be  seven 
buttons  that  show  the  black  sides  and  the  remaining  one  has  not  yet  settled 
sufficiently  to  determine  the  uppermost  side,  entreaties  of  hun-je,  meaning  all 
black,  are  directed  to  this  one  button  by  the  thrower;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
white  sides  appear,  gan-ja,  meaning  all  white,  is  sung  out,  accompanied  by  derisive 
shouts  of  tek-a-ne-ta-we,  meaning  two,  or  scoort,  meaning  one. 

u Peach-stone  game,  da-un-dah-qua  (Cayuga).  This  game  is  played  with 
a wooden  bowl  and  six  peach  stones  rubbed  down  and  burned  slightly  on  one 
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side  to  blacken  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  one  large  room  of  the  long  house 
where  the  game  is  played  a blanket  or  a quilt  is  folded  double  and  spread  upon 
the  floor.  At  the  south  edge  of  the  blanket  stands  a vessel  containing  one  hundred 
beans.  The  bowl  is  taken  by  the  edge  with  both  hands  and  is  given  a sharp  rap 
upon  the  blanket,  causing  the  peach  stones  to  rebound  and  fall  back  within  the 
bowl. 

“ There  are  four  winning  counts,  viz. : All  white,  counting  five ; all  black, 
five;  one  white,  one,  and  one  black,  one.  For  each  successful  throw  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  player  keeps  his  place  as  long  as  he  makes  winning  throws,  but  it 
is  taken  by  another  man  or  woman  as  soon  as  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  one. 

;?  The  day  before  the  game  is  played  six  men  are  sent  around  to  collect  from 
the  people  such  things  as  they  care  to  stake  in  the  peach- stone  game.  The  goods 
collected — usually  wearing  apparel — are  placed  in  two  piles,  the  articles  being 
fastened  together  in  pairs  with  regard  to  the  four  brothers’  end  and  the  two 
brothers’  end.  Two  men  are  selected  to  call  out  the  male  players,  and  similarly, 
two  women  to  call  out  the  female  players. 

“ During  the  game  the  players  are  greeted  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  shouts 
or  with  yells  of  derision,  while  the  opposing  player  makes  comments  and  grimaces, 
hoping  thus  to  distract  the  attention  of  his  or  her  rival. 

“ Public  gambling  is  permitted  by  the  Iroquois  only  at  the  mid-winter  and 
fall  festivals.” 

Father  Lalemant  in  “ Le  Jeune’s  Relation  of  1639,”  says:  “ One  of  the  latest 
fooleries  that  has  occurred  in  this  village  was  in  behalf  of  a sick  man  of  a neigh- 
boring village,  who,  for  his  health,  dreamed,  or  received  the  order  from  the 
physician  of  the  country,  that  a game  of  dish  should:  be  played  for  him.  He  tells 
it  to  the  Captains,  who  immediately  assemble  the  council,  fix  the  time,  and  choose 
the  village  that  they  must  invite  for  this  purpose — and  that  village  is  ours.  An 
envoy  from  that  place  is  sent  hither  to  make  the  proposition;  it  is  accepted,  and 
then  preparations  are  made  on  both  sides. 

“ This  game  of  dish  consists  in  tossing  some  stones  of  the  wild  plum  in  a 
wooden  dish — each  being  white  on  one  side,  and  black  on  the  other — whence 
there  ensues  loss  or  gain,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  game. 

“ It  is  beyond  my  power  to  picture  the  diligence  and  activity  of  our  barbarians 
in  preparing  themselves,  and  in  seeking  all  the  means  and  omens  for  good  luck 
and  success  in  their  game.  They  assemble  at  night,  and  spend  the  time  partly 
in  shaking  the  dish  and  ascertaining  who  has  the  best  hand — partly  in  displaying 
their  charms  and  exhorting  them.  Towards  the  end  they  lie  down  to  sleep  in 
the  same  cabin,  having  previously  fasted,  and  for  sometime  abstained  from  their 
wives — -and  all  this  to  have  some  favorable  dream;  in  the  morning,  they  have 
to  relate  what  happened  during  the  night. 

“ Finally,  they  collect  all  the  things  which  they  have  dreamed  can  bring  srood 
luck,  and  fill  pouches  with  them,  in  order  to  carry  them.  . . . They  have  no 

sooner  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  than  the  two  parties  take  their  places  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  cabin  and  fill  it  from  top  to  bottom,  above  and  below  the 
Andichons,  which  are  sheets  of  bark  making  a sort  of  canopy  for  a bed,  or  shelter, 
which  corresponds  to  that  below,  which  rests  upon  the  ground,  upon  which  they 
sleep  at  night.  It  is  placed  upon  poles  laid  and  suspended  the  whole  length  of 
the  cabin.  The  two  players  are  in  the  middle,  with  their  assistants,  who  hold 
the  charms;  each  of  those  in  the  assembly  bets  against  whatever  other  person 
he  chooses,  and  the  game  begins.  . . . This  game  was  played  several  times 
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this  winter,  all  over  the  country;  but  I do  not  know  how  it  has  happened  that 
the  people  of  the  villages  where  we  have  residences  have  always  been  unlucky 
to  the  last  degree,  and  a certain  village  lost  thirty  porcelain  collars,  each  of  a 
thousand  beads,  which  are  in  this  country  equal  to  what  you  would  call  in  France 
fifty  thousand  pearls  or  pistoles.  But  this  is  not  all;  for,  hoping  always  to  regain 
what  they  have  once  lost,  they  stake  tobacco  pouches,  robes,  shoes,  and  leggings, 
in  a word  all  that  they  have.  So  that  if  ill  luck  attack  them,  as  happened  to 
these,  they  return  home  as  naked  as  the  hand,  having  sometimes  lost  even  their 
clouts. 

“ They  do  not  go  a Way,  however,  until  the  patient  has  thanked  them  for  the 
health  he  has  recovered  through  their  help,  always  professing  himself  cured  at 
the  end  of  all  these  fine  ceremonies,  although  frequently  he  does  not  do  this 
long  afterward  in  this  world/9 

The  distribution  of  the  dice  games  over  the  continent  of  North  America 
is  not  less  notable  than  the  variety  of  the  game  itself  and  the  material  used.  It 
was  played  with  ivory  disks  or  ivory  water-birds  among  the  Eskimo;  with  crow- 
claws  in  Montana;  and  corn  and  pumpkin-seeds  in  Arkansas.  Whether  with 
heaver  teeth  in  British  Columbia,  with  bone  and  china  disks  in  Wyoming,  or 
with  acorn  cups  and  palmetto  sticks  in  California,  the  games  all  reflect  a family 
resemblance,  with  marked  variations  characteristic  of  the  conditions  of  each  tribe. 
At  least  1,000  such  varieties  have  been  recorded  among  the  tribes  of  Iroquoian 
stock;  and  more  than  500  among  those  of  Algonkian  stock  on  Canadian  soil. 
The  high  antiquity  of  the  games  is  attested  by  the  prehistoric  stick  dice  found 
in  the  cliff  ruins  of  Mancos  Canyon,  Colorado;  and  by  the  small  bone  dice  from 
the  prehistoric  graves  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  ancient  graves  of  pre- 
historic Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona  have  likewise  yielded  pottery  bowls,  decorated 
with  stick  dice.  Dice  games  entered  into  their  myths  and  were  associated  with 
their  cultural  heroes;  dice  games  for  them  served  great  purposes:  to  alleviate 
their  sickness,  to  produce  their  rain,  to  peer  into  the  future,  and  to  “ knit  up 
the  ravelTd  sleave  of  care/3 


From  the  first  appearance  of  disease  among  the  children  of  Adam  down  to 
onr  own  day,  his  descendants  have  searched  and  are  still  searching  for  remedies  - 
to  cure  the  ills  and  diseases  of  their  bodies. 

Maupertius,  when  writing  of  the  “ Sorrows  of  Man  ”,  tells  us,  in  one  of  his 
melancholy  essays,  that  “ however  much  men  may  differ  in  all  other  things  they 
have  all,  en  tout  temps , tons  et  ckacun,  cherch event  un  remede  contre  Jes  mats  de 
leur  corps — in  all  times,  each  one  and  all,  have  been  looking  for  a cure  for  the 
diseases  of  their  bodies.”  Pascal,  in  his  “ Thoughts  ”,  adds:  “We  must  all  suffer 
and  he  uneasy  on  this  earth,  for  if  we  do  not  suffer  and  repine  it  will  be  all  the 
worse  for  us.” 

The  Sacred  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  medicine  or  of  physicians  before 
the  time  of  Joseph,  Son  of  Jacob,  who  commanded  physicians  in  Egypt  to  embalm 
and  prepare  for  burial  the  body  of  the  patriarch,  his  father.  In  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  written  two  hundred  years  before  the  Kedemption, 
Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  tells  us  that : — “ The  most  High  hath  created  medicines  out 
of  the  earth,  and  a wise  man  will  not  abhor  them.” 

The  art  or  practice  of  medicine  goes  back  to  pre-historic  times  in  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  traced  the  discovery  of  healing  plants  to  the  gods  Osiris  and  Isis. 
Hermes,  one  of  their  great  doctors  was,  after  his  death,  included  among  their 
divinities.  Medical  science,  long  before  the  days  of  Herodotus,  must  have  reached 
to  a commanding  eminence,  for,  at  the  period  to  which  the  historian  refers,  in 
every  city  were  many  specialists  who  limited  their  practice  to  particular  diseases, 
as  do  our  own  doctors  to-day.  “ There  are,”  he  writes,  “ a great  many  who 
practice  the  healing  art ; some  attend  to  disorders  of  the  eyes,  others  to  those  of 
the  head;  some  take  care  of  the  teeth,  others  are  familiar  with  all  diseases  of  the 
intestines;  whilst  many  attend  to  the  cure  of  maladies  less  prominent.”* 

Of  the  Babylonians,  whose  acquaintance  he  cultivated,  he  writes : “ They 
have  no  professors  of  medicine.  They  expose  their  sick  in  some  public  square, 
with  the  hope  of  getting  advice  from  someone  who  had  been  at  one  time  afflicted 
with  the  same  illness.  Ho  one  passes  the  diseased  person  in  silence,  or  without 
inquiry  into  the  symptoms  of  his  complaint.”!  Moses,  “ the  friend  of  God,”  who 
had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  probably  was  acquainted 
with  the  practice  and  secrets  of  their  medicine.  From  his  instructions  to  his  people, 
the  Israelites,  concerning  various  diseases,  the  leprosy,  animals,  clean  and  unclean, 
infirmities  of  women,  etc.,  many  exegitists  and  commentators  conclude  he  studied 
Egyptian  medicine  and  therapeutics.  It  does  not  appear  that  physicians  were 
common  among  the  Hebrews  in  early  times,  particularly  for  internal  diseases, 


♦Herodotus,  Euterpe,  chap.  84. 
fClio,  Chap.  197. 
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but  for  wounds,  fractures,  bruises  and  external  injuries  there  were  many  surgeons 
who  understood  the  setting  of  fractured  limbs,  the  dressing  and  binding  of  wounds, 
and  the  application  of  healing  salves.  When  Job  was  afflicted  with  an  acute  and 
terrible  distemper,  there  is  no  mention  or  hint  of  physic  or  physicians.  The  low 
reputh  of  the  science  of  medicine,  with  the  persuasion  that  diseases  were  the  effects 
of  God’s  anger,  or  were  caused  by  evil  spirits , was  the  reason  that,  in  extraordinary 
maladies,  the  sufferers  consulted  soothsayers,  diviners,  magicians,  enchanters,  false 
gods  or  demons.  When  Ochozias,  King  of  Israel,  was  seriously  injured  by  a fall, 
he  sent  messengers  to  consult  the  false-god,  Baal-zebub,  at  Akron,  as  to  his  chances 
of  recovery.* 

Jeremiah,  the  prophet  (VIII,  8),  denounced  the  enchantments  practised  by 
some  of  the  chosen  people  for  the  bites  of  serpents  and  venomous  reptiles.  Simili- 
tude of  practice  does  not  always  indicate  imitation,  for  the  American  Indians,  and 
the  African  negroes  used,  as  did  the  Hebrews  and  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
charms  and  incantations  for  the  cure  of  diseases  and  wounds.  The  same  exorcisms 
practised  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  America  were  identical  with  those  resorted 
to  by  Aut-olycus  to  heal  the  wounds  of  LRysses,  as  recorded  in  the  nineteenth  book  of 
the  Odyssey.  Adanson,  in  his  “ Voyage  au  Senegal,”  tells  us  that  nothing  but  an 
invincible  repugnance  prevented  him  having  recourse  to  the  charm  of  his  negro 
servants  when  he  was  suffering  from  great  heat.  “ My  negroes,”  he  writes,  “ who 
were  much  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  sand,  rubbed  their  fore- 
heads with  living  toads,  which  they  found  among  the  bushes.  This  also  is  their 
custom  when  they  are  troubled  with  a cough,  and  they  find  great  relief  from  the 
application.  They  say  the  spirits  of  the  toads  are  friends  of  theirs.  I suffered 
as  much  from  the  heat  as  they,  and  would  willingly  have  followed  their  example, 
but  an  almost  invincible  repugnance  prevented  me  from  doing  s.o.”f 

Superstition,  which  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  dwells  with  civilized  man 
and  is  found  among  all  classes,  but  in  a less  accentuated  and  dangerous  form  than 
among  savages.  The  difference  lies  here : in  a state  of  civilization  individuals,  here 
and  there,  are  superstitious,  whereas  savages  are  all  given  to  gross  superstition. 
The  Golden  Age  of  Augustus,  an  age  of  high  Roman  civilization,  furnishes  us 
with  examples  of  superstition  as  gross  as  that  of  Macbeth’s  witches  or  of  any 
Algonquin  tribe.  A bone  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  a fasting  bitch  and  a feather 
from  the  wing  of  a night  owl  were  necessary  for  the  success  of  Canidia’s  incanta- 
tions. Ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejunae  canis,  plumamque  nccturnse  strigisJ  And  early 


•IV.  Kings,  Chap.  I. 

fProf.  John  J Abel,  in  an  article  he  contributed  last  May  to  “ Science,”  tells  us 
that  the  toad  of  South  America  secrets  a chemical  substance  called  adrenalin,  which 
is  used  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  in  ordinary  operations.  Another  singular  sec- 
retion of  the  toad’s  skin-bufagin  is  recommended  highly  by  doctors  for  its  effects  on 
the  action  of  the  heart.  Bufagin  and  adrenalin  when  combined  with  a milky  sub- 
stance, exuded . from  the  skin  of  a toad,  form  a deadly  poison.  An  arrow  tipped  in 
this  poison  and  shot  into  a tiger  or  deer  will  kill  it  immediately,  acting  at  once  on 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  The  skin  of  a toad  is,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  a com- 
mon remedy  for  dropsy  in  China  and  among  oriental  peoples.  They  also  apply  the 
toad’s  skin  to  stop  bleeding.  Now  we  learn  for  the  first  time,  according  to  “Science,” 
of  the  discovery  of  wonderful  medicinal  properties  in  the  skin  and  secretions  of  the 
toad.  So  that  the  scientist  of  to-day,  after  close  observation  and  study,  admits  that 
primitive  man  evolved  from  meditation  and  exrerience  much  valuable  information 
touching  the  curative  properties  of  plants  and  extracts,  confirming  the  statement  of 
Herbert  Spencer  that  “ the  scientist  does  to-day  accurately  and  intelligently  what  the 
men  of  early  times  did  carelessly  and  incompletely.” 

§Horace,  Epod.,  Lib.  V. 
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in  the  eighteenth  century,  Waterton  assures  us,  Parson  Evans,  the  Welshman, 
was  roughly  handled  by  an  enraged  spirit  solely  because  he  had  forgotten  a fumiga- 
tion in  his  witch -work. 

A few  centuries  ago  European  cholera  was  believed  to  be  hidden  in  volcanic 
mountains  and  to  be  released  by  eruptions.  Many  claimed  to  have  escaped  the 
pestilence  by  sleeping  with  their  heads  due  south.  In  Russia  during  the  terrible 
epidemic  six  years  ago,  the  people  would  not  trust  the  doctors,  whom  they  actually 
accused  of  causing  the  disease,  but  drank  a loathsome  mixture  of  tar,  rosin  and 
petroleum  as  a preventative,  and  fired  guns  from  their  doors  and  windows  to 
scare  the  demon  of  cholera  away.  Among  all  peoples  and  among  all  classes  super- 
stition and  fear  of  the  unknown  and  mysterious  exist.  We  are  not  then  surprised 
to  read  that  the  American  Indian  was  dominated  by  an  intense  fear  of  disease 
and  resorted,  when  natural  remedies  failed  to  effect  a cure,  to  charms,  incantations, 
invocation  of  spirits  and  the  aid  of  the  autmoin  or  necromancer  for  help  in  sick- 
ness and  pain. 

Distinction  Between  Sorcerer  and  Medicine-Man. 

A sorcerer  or  Agotkon  among  all  Indians  was  looked  upon  with  detestation, 
he  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  tribe  ; by  his  spells  and  his  okies  or  demon- 
spirits he  brought  calamities  on  families  and  misfortune  and  disease  on  individuals. 
When  a man  was  suspected  of  sorcery  he  was  often  ruthlessly  murdered.  “ Did 
you  intend  that  blow  for  me?”  asked  Father  Brebeuf  of  a Huron,  who,  on  a dark 
night,  struck  a man  dead  who  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  priest.  “ No,”  replied 
the  other,  “ you  may  pass  on.  This  man  was  a miserable  sorcerer,  and  I thought 
it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  the  country.” 

The  Autmoin  or  Medicine-Man. 

A medicine-man  among  the  Canadian  tribes  held  an  honourable  position,  for 
his  office  combined  the  duties  of  priest  and  physician.  When  as  a physician  he 
failed  to  cure  his  patient,  he  then  assumed  the  character  of  a necromancer  and 
invoked  the  assistance  of  his  familiar  or  guardian  spirit  to  help  him  cure  the 
sick  person.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  ITurons  and  Algonquins  pilloried  all 
Autmoins,  Shamans  and  Medicine-men  as  cheats  and  imposters.  While  conceding 
that  in  healing  ruptures  and  sores  of  the  body  by  natural  remedies  the  Autmoins 
were  very  skilful,  the  missionaries  denounced  their  methods  of  attempting  a cure 
of  serious  and  internal  diseases  as  puerile  and  absurd. 

u To  cure  a sick  person  ” writes  Father  Gamier,  “ they  summon  the  autmoin, 
who,  without  acquainting  himself  with  the  disease  of  the  patient,  sings  and  shakes 
his  tortoise  rattle:  (Schrs-chi-kue).  He  now  gazes  into  the  water  and  sometimes 
into  the  fire  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Having,  as  he  declares,  found 
it,  he  begins  to  use  some  simples  to  induce  vomiting,  and  if  the  sick  man  cast  up 
a lock  of  hair,  a twig,  or  a tiny  pebble,  the  autmoin  declared  this  was  the  spell. 
Thus  he  often  boasted  of  removing  with  a point  of  a knife  from  some  part  of  the 
body  something  which  he  himself  had  concealed  in  his  hand. 

“ Let  us  say  something  about  the  art  of  medicine  in  vogue  in  this  country 
(Huronia).  Their  science  consists  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  ailment  and 
aipplying  the  remedies.  They  deem  the  most  common  cause  of  illness  to  come  from 
failure  to  give  a feast  after  some  successful  fishing  or  hunting  excursion;  for  then 
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the  Sun,  who  takes  pleasure  in  feasts,  is  angry  with  the  one  who  has  been  delin- 
quent in  his  duty,  and  makes  him  ill.  Besides  this  general  cause  of  sickness  there 
are  special  ones,  in  the  shape  of  certain  little  spirits,  malevolent  in  their  nature, 
who  intrude  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  sent  by  some  enemy,  into  the 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  most  diseased.  Thus  when  anyone  has  an  aching  head, 
or  arm,  or  stomach,  they  say  that  a Manitou  has  entered  this  part  of  the  body,  and 
will  not  cease  its  torments  until  it  has  been  drawn  or  driven  out.” 

“The  most  common  remedy,  accordingly,  is  to  summon  the  Juggler,  who 
comes  attended  by  some  old  men,  with  whom  he  holds  a sort  of  consultation  on 
the  patient’s  ailment.  After  this  he  falls  upon  the  diseased  part,  applies  his  mouth 
to  it,  and,  by  sucking,  pretends  to  extract  something  from  it,  such  as  a little 
stone,  or  a bit  of  string,  or  something  else  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  mouth 


The  Medicine  Man  Applying  Yellow  Paint. 


beforehand,  and  which  he  displays,  saying : ‘ There  is  the  Manitou ; now  thou  art 
cured,  and  it  only  remains  to  give  a feast.’  ” 

“ The  Devil,  bent  on  tormenting  those  poor  blinded  creatures  even  in  this 
world,  has  suggested  to  them  another  remedy,  in  which  they  place  great  confidence. 
It  consists  in  grasping  the  patient  under  the  arms  and  making  him  walk  barefoot 
over  the  live  embers  in  the  cabin;  or,  if  he  is  so  ill  that  he  cannot  walk,  he  is 
carried  by  four  or  five  persons  and  made  to  pass  slowly  over  all  the  fires,  a treat- 
ment which  often  results  in  this : that  the  greater  suffering  thereby  produced 
cures,  or  induces  unconsciousness  of  the  lesser  pain  which  they  strive  to  cure. 

“ After  all,  the  commonest  remedy,  as  it  is  the  most  profitable  for  the 
physician,  is  the  holding  of  a feast  to  the  Sun,  which  is  done  in  the  belief  that  this 
luminary,  which  takes  pleasure  in  liberal  actions,  being  appeased  by  a magnificent 
repast,  will  regard  the  patient  with  favor  and  restore  him  to  health.” — Jesuit  Rel. 
Yol.  39,  et.  seq. 
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Natural  Remedies  and  Materia  Medica  oe  the  Tribes. 

Primitive  man,  .or  the  man  of  nature,  was  by  his  occupation  and  environment 
a healthy  man  and,  unless  killed  by  accident  or  in  battle,  the  Indian  generally 
lived  to  an  advanced  age.*  Deformed  children,  or  idiots  were  almost  unknown 
among  the  tribes.  Their  women  never  perished  in  child-birth,  and  suffered  very 
little  in  parturition.  Four  hours  after  the  birth  of  her  child  the  mother  was  ready 
for  her  ordinary  duties.  The  men  were  hardened  by  exposure  to  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  by  hunting  and  fishing,  which  protected  them  against  disease  and 
gave  them  remarkable  recuperative  powers  when  attacked  by  any  malady. 

Their  active  life  in  the  open  air  saved  them  from  heart  and  kidney  diseases, 
from  appendicitis  and  many  other  maladies  to  which  civilized  man  is  and  always 
will  be  a victim.  Moreover,  aboriginal  man  of  Canada  knew  nothing  of  alcohol, 


Shaman  Exorcising  an  Oki. 

of  condiments,  spices,  or  opiates.  He  was  not  a salt  user.  The  Southern,  Mexican 
and  Central  American  tribes  were  able  to  distil  alcohol  from  the  maguey  and 
from  other  plants,  but  the  Canadian  Indian  had  not  the  material  from  which  he 
could  manufacture  intoxicating  liquor,  and,  as  a beneficent  result,  he  was  necessarily 
a sober  man  and  protected  from  alcoholic  disease.  But  the  Canadian  savage  was 
not  altogether  immune  to  disease,  to  plagues  and  epidemics.  John  Josselyn,  in 
his  “ Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England,”  writing  (1674)  of  the  maladies 
to  which  the  Indians  of  New  England  were  subject,  says:  “ In  New  England  the 
Indians  are  afflicted  with  pestilent  fever,  plagues,  consumption  of  lungs,  falling 


*Even  as  late  as  1884  there  were  living  on  the  Reservation,  near  Brantford,  .ree 
men  who  were  companions  of  the  Mohawk,  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendangea) . One  of 
these  men,  John  Smoke  Johnson,  attained  the  age  of  94.  Jacob  Warner  was  98,  and 
the  other,  John  Tutela,  was  92  when  he  died. 
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sickness,  King’s  evil,  and  a disease  in  the  back,  with  ns  empyema.”  Fevers  and 
dysentery  were  also  common  complaints  among  the  tribes,  bnt  until  the  entry  of 
the  white  man  upon  their  lands,  smallpox,  scurvy  and  venereal  diseases  were 
unknown. 

His  life  as  a hunter,  canoeman  and  warrior  was  often  a life  of  accidents,  or 
wounds  and  broken  limbs.  In  his  sickness  and  under  the  pain  of  his  wounds  he 
or  his  friends  sought  the  help  of  nature  and  of  the  skilful  men  of  his  tribe.  Knowing 
nothing  of  science,  having  no  literature  to  perpetuate  the  discoveries  of  his  ances- 
tors, primitive  man  acquired  most  of  his  knowledge  in  treating  diseases  and 
wounds  from  his  own  experience,  from  tradition,  or  from  the  experiences  of  his 
tribal  companions.  When  his  malady  baffled  his  skill  and  failed  to  yield  to 
ordinary  remedies  he  quite  naturally  invoked  the  aid  of  familiar  spirits,  of  devils 
and  shamans.  But  to  these  he  appealed  only  in  dire  straits.  For  his  ordinary 
maladies  and  for  reducible  fractures  he  had  his  own  remedies,  taken  from  the 
woods  around  him.  For  example,  he  cured  acidity  of  the  stomach  by  eating  grains 
of  corn  steeped  in  lye  or  by  swallowing  small  doses  of  an  absorbent  earth  which 
lie  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  inflammations  or  inflammatory  troubles  he 
drew  blood,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  chemistry  or  the  principles  of  physiology. 

The  remedies  of  the  Canadian  Indians  were  entirely  the  results  of  their 
experiences.  When  an  unknown  disease  made  its  appearance  among  them  they 
experimented  with  drugs,  emetics,  laxatives  and  emollients,  and  when  these  failed 
they  built  their  hopes  on  charms,  on  supernal  powers,  and  on  the  incanta- 
tions of  the  shamans.  When  their  ordinary  medicine  failed  to  effect  a cure  in  any 
disease  they  called  in  the  autmoin  or  shaman,  who,  failing  to  cure  by  his  skill 
and  experience,  invoked  his  Oki,  or  familiar  spirit,  to  help  him  to  drive  out  of  the 
body  of  the  sick  man  the  little  devil  that  tormented  him. 

The  Indians  knew  nothing  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  they  did  know 
that  blood  and  respiration  were  necessary  for  life.  They  had  their  own  names 
for  all  the  important  organs  of  the  human  body,  knew  where  these  organs  were 
placed,  and,  in  a sense,  their  functions. 

They  believed  the  brain  gave  birth  to  thought  and  directed  their  daily  acts. 
They  were,  by  necessity,  great  hunters,  and  were  familiar  with  the  situation  of 
the  vital  organs  in  man  and  animal.  When  hard  on  the  trail  of  a deer  or  when 
pursued  by  his  enemy  over  poorly  watered  lands  the  Indian  suffered  severely  from 
blood-spitting.  When  this  happened  and  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  he  chewed  and 
swallowed,  while  on  the  run,  the  Hon-kos-kao-ga-sha,  an  astringent'  root  which  he 
carried  with  him  when  leaving  his  tent.  They,  at  times,  suffered  from  severe 
hemorrhages,  the  result  of  wounds,  accidents  or  other  causes.  To  stop  the  bleeding 
they  bandaged  the  parts  affected  with  a cataplasm  of  scrapings  obtained  from  the 
skins  of  animals  mixed  with  swamp  moss. 

In  tumefactions,  fevers  and  inflammations  they  had  recourse  to  blood-letting 
and  used  sharp  flint  knives  or  pointed  bones,  having,  if  drawing  blood  from  the 
arm  or  leg,  previously  applied  a ligature  in  the  same  manner  as  do  our  own  surgeons. 
After  the  operation  they  bound  over  the  wound  a piece  of  the  soft  skin  of  a fawn 
or  minx.  Into  wounds  where  pus  had  collected  they  squirted  water  with  the 
mouth  and  sucked  out  the  poison  deposited  by  the  bite  of  a rattlesnake  or  any  poison- 
ous reptile.  They  then  made  an  incision  with  a sharp  flint  and  cauterized  the  wound 
with,  a very  hot  stone.  They  were  not  often  troubled  with  old  sores,  the  fungus 
parts  of  which  they  treated  by  cautery  or  by  the  application  of  fire,  contending 
that  a burn  would  get  well  of  itself,  while  old  sores  were  exceedingly  difficult  to 
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cure.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  muscular  relaxation  in  disloca- 
tions of  the  limbs  and  knew  how  to  replace  a luxated  bone.  When  suffering  from 


A Medicine  Man  Curing  a Patient. 

frost  bites  they  applied  to  the  parts  affected  a resinous  plaster  made  from  the  sap- 
pine.  They  knew  how  to  make  and  apply  splints  to  a broken  arm  or  leg  and  to 
inject  astringents  into  wounds,  and  how  to  keep  up  suppuration.  As  they  had  no 
favourite  theories  of  medical  practice  to  defend,  and  no  schools  of  medicine,  they 
depended  largely  on  experience  in  the  application  of  their  remedies,  and,  as  a 
last  resort,  on  the  power  of  the  shaman  and  his  familiar  oki.  With  the  diseases 
of  his  body,  for  which  the  sick  man  could  account,  he  had  recourse  to  restoratives 
and  natural  remedies,  such  as  fasting,  dieting,  medicinal  plants  and  copious 
sweating,  but  if  he  became  satisfied  that  he  was  the  victim  of  some  exceptional 
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malady,  the  origin  of  which  he  was  unable  to  explain,  he  sent  for  the  shaman  to 
learn  the  cause  of  his  sickness  and  to  avert  its  evil  effects. 

The  Shaman  as  a Medicine-man. 

The  universal  opinion  among  the  Canadian  tribes,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  that 
all  diseases  or  ailments  which  failed  to  yield  to  ordinary  treatment  were  caused 
by  an  imp  or  imps  which  had  entered  and  settled  in  some  part  or  parts  of  the 
sick  man  or  woman  induced  them  to  turn  to  those  who  claimed  to  have  power 
to  expel  these  imps.  This  power  the  shaman,  autmoin  or  medicine-man  of  the 
tribe  was  supposed  to  possess.  We  are  not  now  concerned  to  know  by  what  means — 
fastings,  isolations,  macerations  and  communings  with  spirits — he  obtained  his 
influence.  We  know  he  professed,  like  Owen  Glendower,  to  have  power  over 
spirits,  and  his  tribesmen  admitted  his  claim.  The  shaman  was  no  fool.  It  is 
true  he  was  part  quack,  part  doctor  and  imposter,  and  was  generally  an  expert 
juggler  and  sleight-of-hand  man.  Among  the  Hurons,  as  among  all  the  tribes 
of  North  America,  the  shaman  was  feared  and  also  respected,  and  possessed  much 
authority  and  influence  with  his  tribe. 

In  his  capacity  as  a physician  he  started:  by  questioning  the  -sick  man  as  to  his 
feelings;  where  he  experienced  pain  and  how  long  since  he  began  to  feel  unwell. 
He  then  examined  his  tongue,  massaged  his  body,  and  prescribed  remedies  or 
medicine  to  be  taken  at  stated  times.  Before  leaving  he  called  in  some  friend 
or  relative  of  the  patient,  generally  an  elderly  woman,  instructing  her  how  and 
when  to  administer  the  medicine,  and,  above  all,  to  allow  no  one  to  intrude  on 
the  sick  man.  Calling  next  day  and  finding  his  patient  was  not  improving  he 
ceased  to  practice  his  profession  as  a doctor  and  became  an  exorcist,  contending 
that  the  sick  man  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  oki  or  imp,  and  must  be  expelled 
before  a cure  could  result. 


The  Shaman  as  an  Expert  Juggler. 

The  shaman  now  put  on  a ceremonial  dress  and  began  at  once  his  incanta- 
tions, exorcisms  and  necromancies.  He  sang,  shouted  and  shrieked  to  frighten 
the  oki;  beat  the  drum  and  rattled  the  tortoise-shell — the  shis-chi-kue.  He 
paraded  through  the  wigwam  and  around  the  bed  of  the  sick  man,  then  pausing 
lie  bent  over  the  body  of  the  patient,  placed  his  mouth  over  the  part  affected  and 
drew  out  a feather,  a piece  of  wood,  or  some  hair  and,  holding  it  aloft,  declared 
that  was  the  thing  in  which  the  oki  dwelt  and  which  he  brought  with  him  when 
he  entered  the  body  of  the  sick  man.  Here  is  what  we  read  in  vol.  IX.,  page  81, 
in  the  “ Relations  ” : 

“ Scarcely  had  the  father  gone  out  when  these  imposters  began  to  cry,  howl, 
beat  their  drums,  and  make  their  usual  uproar.  When  this  is  done  they  approach 
the  poor  sick  boy,  make  those  who  are  too  near  him  retire,  and  then  exclaim  to 
him,  ‘ Take  courage,  my  child;  we  have  found  the  cause  of  thy  sickness;  only 
■close  thy  eyes,  and  let  us  do  our  work/  The  poor  patient  closes  the  lids  as  tightly 
as  he  can,  while  the  jugglers,  examining  his  body,  draw  from  their  bag  a great 
butcher  knife,  and  pretend  to  be  opening  his  side  and  probing  a wound;  then  they 
produce  a little  knife  covered  with  blood  which  they  show  to  those  present, 
exclaiming,  ‘ Behold  the  cause  of  the  trouble ; courage ! the  Manitou  had  placed 
this  in  thy  body;  behold  thee  relieved,  dost  thou  not  feel  well?’  ‘ Yes,’  replied 
ihe  patient,  ‘ I am  much  better.’  All  those  present  were  surprised,  looking  at 
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this  knife  with  wonder.  Thereupon  my  Charlatans,  to  cover  np  their  game  and 
their  deceit,  make  a plaster  of  ashes  mixed  with  water  and  apply  it  to  the  side 
they  pretend  to  have  opened,  expressly  forbidding  the  mother  and  child  to  tonch 
this  balm,  which  must  cure  him  of  all  disease  if  its  value  is  recognized.” 

On  another  page  we  read:  “ This  Nation,  like  the  others,  has  its  Medicine- 
men; these  are  generally  old  men,  who,  without  study  or  any  science,  undertake 
to  cure  all  complaints.  They  do  not  attempt  this  by  simples,  or  by  drugs;  all 
their  art  consists  in  different  juggleries;  that  is  to  say,  they  dance  and  sing  night 
and  day  about  the  sick  man,  and  smoke  without  ceasing,  swallowing  the  smoke 
of  the  tobacco.  These  Jugglers  eat  scarcely  anything  during  all  the  time  that 
they  are  engaged  in  the  cure  of  the  sick,  but  their  chants  and  their  dances  are 
accompanied  by  contortions  so  violent  that,  although  they  are  entirely  naked  and 
should  naturally  suffer  from  cold,  yet  they  are  always  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
They  have  a little  basket  in  which  they  keep  what  they  call  their  spirits,  that  is 
to  say,  small  roots  of  different  kinds,  heads  of  owls,  small  parcels  of  the  hair  of 
fallow  deer,  some  teeth  of  animals,  some  small  stones  or  pebbles  and  other  similar 
trifles.”* 

If  his  exhortations,  emetics,  poundings,  his  exorcisms,  incantations  and  pre- 
tended extraction  of  some  malign  article  from  the  body  of  the  sick  man  failed 
to  bring  relief,  the  shaman  said  there  was  in  his  body  another  oki  or  many  of 
them  stronger  than  his,  the  shaman’s  oki. 

The  shaman  now  stood  erect  and  predicted  the  day  on  which  the  patient 
would  die.  If  on  the  day  foretold  the  man  showed  no  signs  of  dying,  his  friends 
poured  pots  of  cold  water  upon  him  to  help  him  leave  this  world  and  join  his 
tribesmen  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  in  the  west.  They  rattled  the  shis-chi-kue 
near  his  ears,  shook  over  him  his  medicine  or  amulets,  among  which  was  the  bear’s 
paw  that  hung  near  his  head,  shouted  to  him : “ It  is  time  to  go,  go  now ; your 
father,  mother,  friends  and  their  squaws  wait  for  you  in  the  Spirit  land;  they 
wonder  what’s  keeping  you,  go  and  meet  them ; go !”  From  the  hour  the  shaman 
predicted  death  the  sick  man  took  no  food.  Dressed  in  his  best  robe  he  began 
chanting  his  own  death-song,  received  gratefully  the  pails  of  water  thrown  over 
him  and  becoming  unconscious  wras,  in  some  instances,  buried  before  he  was  dead. 

If  the  dying  man  was  a person  of  some  importance,  a chief  or  the  head  of  a 
large  family,  he  summoned  to  his  side  his  wife  or  wives,  his  sons  and  daughters, 
and  delivered  to  them  his  final  message.  After  he  had  ended  his  address  his 
particular  friends  were  invited  in  and  all  present  began,  at  once,  the  Tabigie; 
that  is,  the  funeral  or  death  feast,  when  all  the  edibles  in  the  cabin  were  eaten. 
Animals,  such  as  rabbits,  porcupines  and  dogs  were  then  strangled  to  death  so  that 
their  souls  would  proclaim  in  advance  to  those  in  the  other  world  the  immediate 
coming  of  the  dying  warrior.  The  bodies  of  the  animals  were  then  chopped  up, 
boiled  and  eaten.  When  the  feast  was  over  the  neighbours  retired  and  the  wives 
began  to  weep  and  howl,  tearing  out  their  hair,  and,  with  flint  knives,  cutting 
gashes  on  their  limbs  and  bodies. 


*Savages,  the  world  over,  making  allowance  for  local  variations,  are  influenced 
by  the  same  agencies.  A missionary  who  lived  among  the  negroes  of  the  Lower  Congo 
informs  us  in  a letter  which  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions,  1886,  that 
“ Belief  in  charms  is  general  and  practised  iby  all  the  pagan  negroes.  Certain  kinds 
of  nuts  or  seeds,  shells,  peculiar  shaped  twigs  or  trees,  little  bags  of  cock’s  spurs, 
snake’s  heads,  little  bags  containing  charm  mixtures,  are  all  used  for  healing  the  sick. 
A ndochi  or  sorcerer  is  detested  and  often  murdered.” 
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Natural  Remedies. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  application  of  Indian  remedies  to  severe  illness 
occurs  in  the  “ Bref  Recit”  of  Jacqnes  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada.  The 
Recit  gives  a detailed  report  of  a mysterious  epidemic  which  carried  off  many  of 
Cartier’s  men  when  he  wintered  near  Quebec  in  1535.  Perceiving  that  his  own 
surgeon  could  do  nothing,  Cartier  asked  help  from  the  Indian  chief,  Donnacona. 
The  chief  gave  to  Cartier  branches  of  a tree  (supposed  to  be  the  white  spruce 
or  Canadian  Epinette  blanche),  told  him  to  boil  the  leaves  and  bark  and  to  give 
lo  the  sufferers  frequent  and  copious  drinks  of  the  decoction  and  to  poultice  the 
stomachs  of  the  sick  with  the  residue  of  the  wet  leaves  and  bark.  “After  five  or 
six  days,”  writes  Cartier,  “ the  medicine  produced  an  effect  that  all  the  doctors 
of  Louvain  and  Montpellier  could  not  have  brought  about  in  a year  if  they  had. 
all  the  drug-shops  of  Alexandria  at  their  disposal.” 

The  Indians  understood  the  importance  of  drawing  blood  in  fevers,  local 
pains  and  inflammations,  employing  in  the  operation  flint  knives,  or  pointed 
bones.  They  began  the  cure  of  most  of  their  acute  maladies  by  bleeding,  purging 
and  sweating.  In  their  treatment  of  fevers  they  first  administered  a strong  emetic 
and  then  gave  the  patient  liberal  doses  of  sweating  teas  and  warm  drinks.  When 
the  fever  was  broken  they  administered  bitters  and  other  tonic  medicines  to  prevent 
its  recurrence. 

Consumption  among  the  northern  Ontario  tribes  was  a lingering  and  common 
disease.  They  invariably  experimented  with  warm  drinks  of  Indian-physic,  large 
draughts  of  hot  water  and  herbal  teas.  They  also  had  recourse  to  the  steam-bath 
to  induce  sweating,  and  abstained  from  flesli  food,  subsisting  principally  on  a 
gruel  prepared  from  parched  cornmeal.  For  ordinary  colds  and  in  all  high  fevers 
they  believed  that  a moderate  fast  and  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  animals  was 
best  for  the  patient,  saying  that  “ To  give  food  to  a fever  is  to  keep  it  alive.”  The 
cough-root  or  Indian  balsam  was  included  among  their  most  valuable  remedies 
for  colds  and  incipient  consumption  and  swellings.  They  stripped  from  the  tree 
the  outer  bark,  using  only  the  inner.  The  juice  was  deemed  by  them  to  be  helpful 
in  bowel  complaints.  The  inner  bark  when  chewed  and  swallowed  helped  to  support 
life  when  periods  of  famine  visited  a tribe. 

When  a child  was  attacked  by  whooping-cough  they  gave  liberal  doses  of  an 
infusion  of  spikenard,  which  was  also  administered  for  asthma  and  pains  in  the 
breast.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  sumach  were  administered  as  a decoction  for 
many  complaints,  but  especially  for  dropsy,  which,  before  European  traders  visited 
them,  was  an  uncommon  disease  among  the  Indians.  Our  Algonquin  and  Huron 
Indians  were  not  often  or  grieviously  afflicted  with  swellings,  tumors,  or  boils, 
which  were  generally  allowed  to  reach  a crisis  and  disappeared  without  the  aid  of 
applications  of  any  kind. 

In  pleurisy  the  patient  was  freely  bled  and  sweated,  and  bagsl  of  hot  ashes 
applied  to  his  body.  From  the  hardships  of  their  lives  when  on  the  hunt,  and 
exposures  on  the  water  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  Indians  suffered  more  perhaps 
from  rheumatism  and  consumption  than  from  all  other  diseases  known  to  civilized 
man.  Rheumatism,  from  its  pain  and  frequent  visitations,  drove  the  Indians 
to  seek  amelioration  and  help  in  many  remedies,  but  chiefly  in  hot  unctions  of 
bear’s  oil,  warm  infusions,  rubbing  with  skins  taken  from  beavers  just  trapped 
and  in  steam-sweats. 
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The  Yapoe-sweat. 

Among  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  America  sweating  and  fasting  were  believed 
to  be  most  efficacious  remedies  and  to  be  endowed  with  great  curative  properties. 


Indian  Vapor  Bath. 

They  resorted  to  many  methods  to  produce  a sweaty  such  as  heavy  blanketing, 
warm  infusions,  etc.,  but  the  common  and  most  highly  prized  was  the  steam-sweat, 
do  produce  a steam-sweat  they  built  around  eight  or  ten  collected  stones  as  large 
o.s  ordinary  pails  a small  room  of  skins  or  bark  and  as  near  airtight  as  they  could 
4 A 
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make  it.  This  tent  was,  when  possible,  thrown  np  near  a lake  or  river,  preferably 
on  a sloping  hillside.  Before  closing  the  entrance  to  the  tent  they  sank  an  excava- 
tion in  the  ground,  in  which  they  built  a strong  fire  of  cedar,  spruce  or  balsam,  and 
into  this  fire  they  cast  the  stones.  Meanwhile  a friend  of  the  patient  brought  in 
pots  of  water  and  retired,  closing  tightly  the  entrance  after  him.  When  the  fire 
had  heated  the  stones  to  a “ white  heat  ” the  patient,  entirely  nude,  slowly  emptied 
the  pots  of  water  on  the  stones  till  the  tent  was  filled  with  steam.  Within  this 
inferno  the  Indian  sat  and  sweated  while  the  steam  retained  its  heat.  Calling 
to  his  friend  for  his  blanket,  he  now  walks  or  is  assisted  to  his  house  and  goes 
to  sleep  after  swallowing  copious  drafts  of  tea  made  from  dittany  or  other  herbs. 
When  the  steam-bath  was  taken  for  an  ordinary  cold,  or  as  a luxury,  the  bather 
when  leaving  the  hot-liouse  often  plunged  into  the  lake  or  river,  and  suffered  no 
ill-effects  from  the  plunge. 

Asthma,  owing  to  their  frequent  colds,  the  severity  of  a northern  climate  and 
the  hardships  of  their  lives,  was  not  an  uncommon  disease.  In  the  cure  or  relief 
of  this  annoying  complaint  the  Indians  were  very  successful.  They  began  with 
the  vapor-hath,  then  resorted  to  blistering,  fomentations  and  sleeping  draughts. 
At  times  the  sufferer  got  relief  by  applying  to  the  breast  or  the  back  small  bags 
of  wet  ashes  or  by  inhaling  the  vapor  arising  from  hot  water  in  which  certain  herbs 
bad  been  steeped.  They  had  great  faith  also  and  used  freely  for  asthma  a small 
plant  known  to  them  as  the  Wesh-ke-hah,  for,  an  infusion  of  its  roots  and  shoots, 
in  doses  of  a half  pint,  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes,  gave  almost  instant  relief. 
Lt  produced  a gentle  moisture  on  the  skin,  easier  respiration  and  relief  from  all 
difficulty  of  breathing.  In  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  a profuse  sweating  followed, 
attended  with  an  expectoration  of  phlegm  and  an  entire  relief  from  pain. 

For  ulcers  and  tumors  the  Hurons  applied  to  the  affected  parts  poultices 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  hazel-nut  tree.  From  the  roots  of  the  sassafras  the 
Indians  made  a cooling  drink  which  they  used  when  attacked  by  fevers  or  colds. 
When  afflicted  with  snow  or  smoke  blindness  they  steeped  the  pith  of  the  sassafras 
sprouts  or  roots  in  water  and  with  it  bathed  their  eyes. 

The  Seneca  snake-root  was  considered  a valuable  remedy  by  the  Hurons  and 
cognate  tribes.  It  was  prepared  and  used  sometimes  as  a powder,  at  other  times 
as  an  infusion  and  given  warm  to  induce  sweating  or  to  help  in  the  discharge  of 
mucus  from  throat  and  lungs.  It  wTas  given  to  children  when  suffering  from 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  drunk  generously  by  consumptives.  Its  Indian  name 
was  Ag-ga-shu. 

Slippery  Elm  (Hon-kos-kao-slia),  when  boiled  and  applied  as  a poultice  or 
plaster,  was  prized  as  a valuable  remedy  for  ulcers.  Pipsisseway  (He-was-char- 
ia-go-ne)  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  some  Algonquin  tribes  as  a sudorific  and 
anodyne,  especially  in  chest  troubles,  colds,  etc.  For  the  cure  of  dysentery,  dropsy 
and  asthma  the  Hurons  drank  a decoction  of  the  milk-weed  (Ne-pe-sha).  It  was 
also  employed  as  an  emetic. 

Prickly  Ash  (Han-to-la)  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  known  to 
the  Algonquins  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  They  freely  chewed  the  inner  bark, 
and  the  roots  of  the  tree  they  boiled,  and  drank  liberal  draughts  of;  the  water 
during  the  day.  The  inner  bark  steeped  for  hours  in  bear’s  oil  they  applied  as 
poultices  and  as  embrocations.  Combined  with  snake-root  and  the  hark  of  the 
wild  cherry  tree  the  Chippewas  and  other  Algonquin  tribes  made  use  of  the  Indian 
turnip  for  coughs  and  fevers.  The  turnip  was  called  by  them  E-liaw-sho-ga  (bite 
fhe  mouth).  In  ivy  and  sumach  poisoning  they  used  the  fire-weed.  The  poisoned 
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parts  were  rubbed  with  leaves  of  the  plant,  bruised  and  crushed  so  that  the  sap 
moistened  the  skin  freely. 

In  diseases  of  children  the  Angelica  plant,  boiled  and  strained,  was  frequently 
used.  Anise  (tut-te-see-hau)  was  eaten  to  expel  gases  from  the  stomach.  For 
colds,  asthma  and  pleurisy  they  drank  bear’s  oil,  and  Seneca  snake  root  steeped 
for  hours  in  an  extract  of  mild  liquorice. 

The  Buck-eye  nut  (tar-ton-ga-on-ba)  and  its  leaves  boiled  were  taken  as  a 
remedy  for  diarrhoea.  The  inner  bark  of  the  black  locust  tree  (e-hau-wah)  they 
chewed  and  swallowed,  which; acted  as  an  emetic.  In  cases  of  colic  they  chewed  the 
rinds  or  hulls  of  the  black  walnut  (he-ne-ska).  For  swellings  and  inflammation 
they  bruised  and  applied  the  leaves  of  the  black  snake  root,  which  in  almost  all 
cases  gave  immediate  relief. 

In  fevers  of  a low  type  they  gave  the  bark  of  the  dogwood  tree  (shen-don- 
shu-gah)  in  combination  with  bitters  of  various  kinds.  In  cases  of  debility  when 
accompanied  with  stomach  trouble,  in  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  dropsy,  they 
administered  decoctions  of  gentian  root  (ton-ga-shin-ga)  in  combination  with 
dogwood  and  wild  cherrv  bark. 

In  bowel  complaints  the  Indians  administered  an  infusion  of  the  dewberry 
roots  (o-ga-she-ga) . The  Dittany  (Mas-tin-jay)  was  freely  used  by  the  Atti- 
wandarons  or  Neutrals,  and  highly  esteemed  by  them  as  a sudorific  in  coughs, 
colds  and  fevers.  Indian  physic  (sku-ten-na-ja),  known  to  us  as  Bowman’s  root, 
was  highly  valued  for  its  emetic  and  sudorific  virtues  and  as  a cure  for  low  fevers 
and  bowel  complaints. 

Tobacco. 

Probably  the  first  mention  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  an  Indian  tribe  is 
recorded  in  the  “ Bref  Recit  ” of  Jacques  Cartier.  “ One  of  their  herbs,”  he 
tells  us,  “ they  value  very  highly.  The  squaws  gather  it  in  great  quantities 
for  winter  consumption.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  carried  in  a small  fur  bag 
around  the  neck.  They  are  constantly  reducing  it  to  powder  and  putting  it  into 
a bowl  of  stone  or  wood  in  which  they  place  a live  coal  and  draw  in  the  smoke 
through  a tube.  We  tried  to  imitate  them  and  afterwards  tasted  the  powder,  but 
we  found  it  as  hot  as  pepper.”  When  questioned  by  Cartier,  the  Indians  said 
smoking  was  good  for  them  and  kept  them  warm. 

Among  all  the  tribes  tobacco  was  supposed  to  possess  many  wonderful 
properties,  helpful  in  diseases  and  for  the  cure  of  wounds.  In  hunger  and  thirst 
and  great  fatigue  it  was  smoked  or  chewed  freely  and  always,  they  claimed,  with 
beneficial  effect. 

The  Indians  boiled  it  with  the  chips  of  swamp-oak  and  applied  it  as  a dis- 
cutient  in  abscesses  and  in  local  inflammations.  The  leaves!  were  warmed,  placed 
upon  the  parts  affected,  and  moistened  by  an  infusion  from  time  to  time.  They 
also  applied  the  dried  leaves  to  old  sores  and  ulcers,  steeped  the  leaves  in  bear’s 
oil  and  applied  them  as  embrocations  to  swellings,  eruptive  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
It  was  frequently  used  in  dropsy,  and  as  a vermifuge  was  applied  to  the  abdomens 
of  children. 

The  Canadian  tribes,  as  a body,  understood  the  use  of  and  the  benefit  derived 
from  emetics,  cathartics  and  the  steam-bath.  Fasting  was  practised  by  them 
as  a cure  or  an  alleviation  in  certain  diseases,  and,  as  a necessity,  when  peculiar 
favors  were  to  be  asked  from  their  manitous  or  familiar  spirits.  However,  in  the 
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application  of  tlieir  remedies  and  in  the  value  attached  to  these  remedies  and 
agencies,  there  were  differences  of  opinion  among  them  and  even  among  the  healers 
of  the  same  tribe,  as  among  our  . own  physicians.  “ Sorcery,  prayers,  songs, 
exhortations,  suggestions,  ceremonies  and  certain  specifics  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses,” writes  Mr.  A.  Hrdlicka,  of  the  TT.S.  National  Museum,  “ are  employed 
only  by  the  medicine-men  or  medicine-women;  other  specific  remedies  are  pro- 


Rattles. 

prietary,  generally  among  a few  old  men  and  women  in  the  tribe;  while  many 
vegetal  remedies  and  simple  manipulations  are  of  common  knowledge.”  I may 
say  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  many  of  the  herbs,  roots  and  plants  familiar 
to  the  Indians  before  the  discovery  of  Canada,  were  known,  for  the  first  time,  to 
onr  own  sixteenth  century  doctors  and  for  the  first  time  also  were  then  transmitted 
across  the  sea  and  now  hold  an  honourable  place  in  European  pharmaeopoeas. 
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Surgery. 

When  a warrior  was  severely  wounded  in  a battle  or  on  the  hunt  his  com- 
panions carried  him  off  the  field  on  sleds  in  winter  and  in  summer  by  canoe  or 
litter.  These  stretchers  or  litters  were  made  by  lashing  together  two  poles  with 
cross-pieces.  If  the  warrior  suffered  great  pain  a bed  of  moss  or  of  tender  branches 
was  made  in  the  litter. 

Wounds  were  always  kept  clean,  and  when  necessary  were  sutured  with  threads 
from  the  inner  bark  of  basswood,  or  a fibre  from  the  long  tendon  of  a deer’s  leg. 
The  wash  or  lotion  used  for  cleansing  wounds  was  a mucilaginous  extract  of  the 
slippery  elm. 

Arrow-heads  or  any  foreign  substance  when  deeply  imbedded  were  extracted 
by  a forceps  made  from  split  willow. 

For  fractures  they  made  splints  out  of  bark.  The  bark  was  padded  with  moss 
and  so  adjusted  to  the  broken  limb  that  there  was  no  friction  from  ends  of  broken 
bones. 

To  burns  they  applied  a poultice  made  of  boiled  spruce. 

Amputations  were  never  practised  by  the  tribes.  They  never  used  extension 
or  counter-extension,  and  yet  deformity  or  shortening  was  rare. 
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“ Angelica,”  a plant  of  the  parsley  family  so  named  from  its  cordial  and  medicinai 
properties.  There  are  two  common  species  on  the  dry,  sandy  lands  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  “ villosa  ” seems  to  be  the  most  widely  distributed  and  was,  prob- 
ably, the  species  so  popular  amongst  the  Indians.  The  species  “ atropurpurea  ” (The 
Great  Angelica),  so  common  in  our  Canadian  marshes,  does  not  seem,  according  to 
Hunter,  to  have  been  greatly  prized  by  the  western  tribes,  although  all  the  species  are 
known  to  be  tonics,  sudorifics  and  diuretics. 

“ Anise  ”,  a plant  of  the  parsley  family  known  scientifically  as  the  “ Pimpinella 
saxifragra.”  It  is  indigenous  to  Egypt  and  Europe,  but  it  has  been  naturalized  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  grows  from  a perennial  rootstock.  The  seeds  are 
used  for  the  stomach  and  to  expel  gas  from  the  intestinal  canal.  Many  oil  glands  are 
contained  in  the  pistil  and  from  them  a volatile  oil  is  extracted.  Its  habitats  are  road- 
sides or  waste  places. 

'i 

“Buck-Eye”,  probably  the  fetid  or  Ohio  Buck-Eye  (Aesculus  Glabra),  a large  tree 
of  the  same  genus  as  the  Horse  Chestnut  of  our  streets.  It  is  a powerful  poison  and 
destructive  to  animal  life,  killing  the  cattle  that  eat  its  nuts  or  leaves.  Water  in 
which  it  is  found  has  a stupefying  effect  on  fish. 

‘ Black  Locust  ”,  most  probably,  “ Robina  pseudo-acacia  ”,  a beautiful  tree  of  the 
pulse  family  common  in  the  western  United  States,  easily  recognized  by  its  lco:e, 
slender,  white  fragrant  flowers.  It  does  not  grow  wild  north  of  south-western  Ontario. 
I have  seen  the  locust  tree  as  a garden  ornament  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Laurentides 
as  far  north  as  latitude  46°. 

“ Black  Walnut  ”,  “ Jugians  Nigra  ”,  a large  tree  with  dark  bark,  growing  from  Min- 
nesota to  Texas  and  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida.  It  was  very  common  in  New  York 
State,  in  the  hilly  country  around  our  house  of  studies. 

It  has  a corrugated  nut.  The  almonds  are  sweet  and  of  an  agreeable  taste.  It  is 
a tree  of  the  same  genus  as  the  butternut  which  is  only  the  “ white  walnut.”  The 
butternut,  too,  is  used  in  medicine,  being  famous  for  a purgative  decoction  made  from 
its  bark.  It  is  also  a stomachic. 

“ Devil’s  Bit  ”,  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the  teasel  family  not  growing  in  Canada 
but  found  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

“Black  Snake  Root”,  an  umbelliferous  plant  (parsley  family)  of  the  genus  “ sani- 
cula  ”,  so  called  from  the  Latin  “ tanare”  to  heal,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties. 
Very  common  around  Toronto,  growing  in  rich  woods  amongst  our  wild  Canadian 
lilies,  violets  and  mitreworts.  Three  species  are  common  in  the  United  States. 

There  are,  I might  say,  two  plants  in  our  Canadian  woods  popularly  known  as  the 
Black  Snake  Root:  one  is  of  the  crowfoot  family,  “ Cimicifuga  racemosa  ” or  bugbane, 
and  the  other  of  the  parsley  family,  “ sanicula  Canadensis  ” or  the  sanicle,  mentioned 
above.  The  latter,  “ Canadensis  ” is  the  black  snakeroot  of  the  Indians. 

“ Dogwood  ”,  the  well-known  Cornel.  'Several  common  species,  which  I have  met 
in  Ontario,  are  the  “ circinata  ”,  the  “stolonifera  ”,  and  the  “ paniculata  ”.  They  pro- 
duce bunches  of  red  or  white  berries.  The  astringent  bark  of  the  species  “ florida  ”, 
also  found  in  Ontario,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a substitute  for  Peruvian  bark.  The  stem 
of  the  species  “ circinata  ” is  of  a beautiful  yellow-orange  colour  and  as  the  pith  occu- 
pies a great  part  of  the  interior  of  the  stem,  the  Indians  used  the  wood  for  the  making 
of  their  “ calumets  ” or  peace  pipes,  hence  the  common  name  given  it  by  the  French- 
Canadians,  “ bois  de  calumet  ” or  Calumet  wood. 

The  flexible  wood  of  the  genus  “stolonifera”  (Red-osier  dogwood)  is  used  in  the 
making  of  baskets. 

“ Wild  Gentian  ”,  Gentiana,  of  which  we  have  at  least  twelve  well-identified  species 
in  America.  There  are  four  common  species  in  Ontario.  They  make  up  one  of  our 
common  medicinal  genera.  The  root  is  a tonic  and  a febrifuge.  Extract  of  Gentian 
and  Gentian  powder  are  much  used  to-day. 

“The  Dewberry”  or  High  Blackberry  (rubus  villosus).  An  upright  or  reclining 
shrub  of  the  Rose  family  with  a tough  stem  armed  with  hooked  prickles.  It  bears 
large,  white  flowers  and  an  edible  fruit.  It  grows  on  the  borders  of  woods  and  is 
abundant  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
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“Dittany”  (Cunila  origanoides) . In  the  United  States  a common  plant  of  the 
mint  family,  growing  from  a rootstock.  I did  not  meet  it  yet  in  my  ramblings,  but 
it  is  said  to  be  common  around  Niagara  Falls. 

“Indian  Physic,  or  Bowman’s  Root”  (Gillenia  trifoliata),  a perennial  plant  of  the 
Rose  family,  two  species  of  which  are  common  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  found 
from  Canada  to  Georgia.  The  root  is  an  emetic,  a cathartic,  or  a tonic  according  to 
the  dose. 

“ Pipsissewa  ”,  Prince’s  Pine  (chimaphila  umbellata).  A plant  of  the  heath  family. 
It  is  a whortleberry  and  sister  plant  to  the  well-known  spotted  wintergreen.  It  grows 
throughout  America  from  Quebec  to  Georgia  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It 
is  common  around  St.  Catharines.  It  is  a powerful  astringent  and  also  a diuretic. 

J‘  Milkweed  or  Silkweed  ”,  plants  of  the  genus  Asclapias,  of  which  there  are  at 
least  twenty  species  in  America,  being  very  common  in  Ontario.  I have  identified  five 
species  around  Toronto.  The  species  “ syriaca  ”,  “ cornuti  ”,  “ purpurascens  ” and 

“ speciosa  ” are  common  in  the  western  states.  The  species  “ tuberosa  ” is  often  called 
“ pleurisy  root  ”.  It  was  thought,  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  milkweed,  on  account  of  its 
fibre,  might  replace  flax,  but  experiments  failed  to  realize  the  expected  results.  . 

“ Puccoon  ”,  a plant  of  the  borage  family  to  which  also  belongs  that  well-known 
plague  the  “ blue-weed  ”.  The  Indians  of  Champlain’s  time  evidently  gave  the  name 
puccoon  to  the  blood  root,  or  “ sanguinaria  ”. 

“ Canadensis  ”,  that  beautiful  little  spring  plant  of  the  poppy  family,  so  common  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  It  is  a perennial,  growing  from  a rootstock  or  underground  stem. 
Its  name  “ sanguinaria  ” is  derived  from  the  fact  that  red  acrid  juice  is  given  off  from 
the  plant  and  especially  from  the  rootstock.  The  rhizome  is  a purgative  and  emetic. 

“ Prickly  Ash  ”,  a shrub  or  tree  of  the  Rue  family  abounding  in  a pungent  or  bitter 
aromatic  acrid  volatile  oil.  The  medicinal  leaves  of  the  rues  are  used  as  a vermifuge 
or  sudorific.  There  are  two  common  species  in  America.  The  northern  prickly  ash 
or  toothache  tree  “ zanthoxylum  americanum  ” is  common  around  Montreal  where  I 
first  met  it.  The  genus  is  found  all  through  the  western  and  southwestern  states. 

“ Indian  Turnip  or  Jack  in  the  Pulpit”  (arisaema  triphyllum)  . The  bulb-like  root 
of  this  plant  has  an  intensely  acrid  taste.  It  was  used  by  the  Indians  against  colic. 
The  whole  plant  is  a powerful  poison.  I have  often  found  it  growing  in  the  ravines 
and  bogs  around  Toronto. 

“Hazel  (Nut  ” (Corylus  Americana,  or  Corylus  rostrata).  The  species  “ rostrata  ” 
more  common  northward  is  also  common  throughout  the  western  states.  It  is  very 
common  in  Ontario.  The  bark  is  an  astringent  and  a febrifuge. 

“Sassafras”  (sassafras  officinale).  A moderately  sized  tree  of  the  laurel  family 
with  spicy  aromatic  bark  and  roots,  common  enough  around  Toronto.  It  grows  from 
Ontario  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a powerful  febrifuge. 

“Seneca  Snakeroot  ” (Polygala  Senega).  A low  plant  of  the  genus  polygala,  com- 
mon in  Ontario,  growing  abundantly  all  over  Canada  and  throughout  the  western  and 
south-western  states. 

“Red  or  Slippery  Elm”  (TJlmus  Fulva).  A tree  with  reddish  wood  and  a very 
slippery  mucilaginous  inner  bark,  growing  in  rich  ground  in  Canada  and  United  States. 
The  bark  and  leaves  pounded  in  water  give  a mixture  to  combat  coughs  and  colds. 

“Wild  Ginger”  (Asarum  Canadense).  A low  herb,  growing  from  an  aromatic 
pungent  rootstock,  very  common  in  our  damp  Canadian  woods.  It  grows  from  Canada 
to  the  Carolinas.  It  appears  in  May  or  early  June.  It  is  a febrifuge  and  a stimulant 
and  it  is  used  in  cases  of  whooping-cough. 

“Spikenard”  (Aralia  racemosa).  A plant  of  the  ginseng  family.  The  ginsengs 
are  highly  prized  in  medicine,  especially  in  Asia  by  the  Chinese  The  spikenard  grows 
from  a large,  spicy,  aromatic  root.  It  is  a sister  plant  to  the  wild  sarsaparilla  (Aralia 
Nudicaulis)  which  is  such  a familiar  plant  in  our  Toronto  woods. 

“ Sumach  ” (Rhus  typhina)  . A tree  of  the  cashew  family,  about  ten  feet,  in 
height  and  of  the  same  genus  as  the  poison  ivy.  It  grows  as  far  north  as  Quebec, 
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and  south  to  Georgia.  It  is  very  abundant  at  East  Toronto,  just  east  of  Blantyre 
Avenue.  The  acid  fruit  of  this  tree  makes  a very  refreshing  and  agreeable  drink.  The 
bark  and  leaves  are  employed  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

“Tulip  Tree”  (Liriodendron  tulipifera).  A very  beautiful  tree  of  the  Magnolia 
family.  The  timber  is  very  white. 

The  Star  flower  of  the  text  is  not  at  all  the  star  flower  of  our  woods  (Trientalis 
Americana) . 

“ Fireweed  ” (Erechtites  hieracifolia).  A coarse  annual  of  the  Composite  order 
with  tall  stem  and  whitish  flowers.  It  is  found  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  is  common  in  Ontario.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  grows  abund- 
antly in  places  lately  over-run  by  fire.  In  some  parts  of  Canada  the  name  “ Fireweed  ” 
is  falsely  applied  to  the  Great  Willow  Herb  (Epilobrium  Angustifolium) . 


Fourth  Paper. 

Several  'belated  samples  of  Effigy  pipes,  from  other  places,  in  stone  have 
turned  np  since  the  third  Paper  on  this  subject  was  issued,  but  only  one  fragment 
from  Ontario.  However,  these  are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

We  find  another  class  of  lizard  Effigy  pipe,  namely,  an  effigy  bowl  with  a 
short  stem,  in  which  a reed  or  wooden  supplementary  stem  was  used,  of  which  we 
have  three  samples. 

Ho.  1.  This  is  a lizard  pipe  found  in  Luzerne  Co.,  Penn.  Is  in  possession  of 
a Mr.  L.  W.  Stillwell,  Deadwood,  S.  Dakota.  It  is  a surface  find  and  is  made  of 
steatite.  The  short  stem  has  a keel  on  top  and  is  entire  (not  broken).  The  pipe  is 
nearly  rectangular,  i.e.,  having  axes  of  bowl  and  stem  at  right  angles.  Sketch 
and  data  by  Mr.  G.  A.  West,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ho.  2 is  a modern  Indian  stone  pipe  obtained  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Speck,  University 
of  Penn.,  from  the  Penobscot  Indians,  Old  Town,  Maine,  now  in  the  Heye  Museum, 
Hew  York.  Material,  black  slate ; bowl  and  stem,  more  sloping  than  usual. 

Ho.  3 is,  another  modern  Indian  pipe  made  by  the  Malecite  Indians  of  Hew 
Brunswick,  obtained  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Speck.  Material,  hard 
bluish  black  slate.  This  is  a beautiful  specimen  having  two  effigies.  The  reptilian 
effigy  more  resembles  an  alligator  than  a lizard.  The  other  and  smaller  effigy 
being  a beaver  sitting  on  top  of  the  stem  and  facing  the  bowl;  both  effigies  being 
partially  separate  from  the  bowl;  the  reptilian  one  more  than  the  other.  The 
diagnostic  features  of  the  two  effigies  are  more  shown  in  detail  than  in  older 
pipes,  even  to  the  scales  and  hair  markings,  toes,  eyes,  etc.  The  reptile  has  a 
well-defined  ridge  or  back-bone  marking,  down  his  back  and  tail.  The  pipe  bowl 
itself  is.  1%  inches  in  perpendicular  height,  by  1%  in  diameter.  Bowl  hole 
is  13/16  inches  wide  by  U/2  deep.  Stem,  1%  long  by  % in  diameter,  where  the 
supplementary  stem  is  inserted.  Here  it  also  enlarged  into  a collar.  The  stem 
hole  3/16  inches  in  diameter.  A spirally  carved  wooden  stem  8%  inches  long, 
goes  with  this  pipe.  An  incised,  curved,  ornamentation  surrounds  top  of  pipe  bowl. 

In  a letter  dated  Ang.  17th,  1915,  Dr.  Speck  says:  “The  lizard  pipe  still 
occasionally  survives  as  a type  in  the  tribes  of  Maine  and  Hew  Brunswick. 

I know  you  will  be  interested  in  seeing  how  the  ancient  type,  perhaps  one  of 
the  oldest  Algonkian  ones,  has  survived  in  the  art  of  the  far  eastern  tribes  until 
modern  times.”  And  also  in  a letter  of  Hov.  2nd,  1915:  “ This  specimen  was 
obtained  from  a Malecite  who  claimed  to  have  made  it  a number  of  years  ago, 
according  to  a traditional  pattern  among  the  Malecites.”  This  pipe  is  rectangular. 

[58] 
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No.  4 is  a stemless  lizard  pipe  from  Essex  Co.,  New  Jersey.  Material,  sand- 
stone of  a dirty  brown  colour;  stem  hole  and  bowl  cavity  are  small,  and  were 
evidently  made  with  a stone  drills  as  they  are  irregular  and  do  not  meet  in  a 
dead  centre.  In  drilling  the  bowl  the  drill  went  so  much  out  of  centre  that  a 
new  start  was  made  leaving  a little  ledge  about  y2  an  inch  from  the  top.  Pipe 
is  much  weathered  and  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Jas.  A Branegan,  Philadelphia, 
who  kindly  supplied  data  and  photo  in  letter  of  Oct.  12th,  1915. 


No.  1 (a).  Luzerne,  Pa.,  Pipe.  No.  1 (b)  Front  view. 


No.  3.  Malecite  Pipe.  New  Brunswick. 
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No.  4 (a).  Essex  Co.,  N.J.  No.  4 (b).  Longitudinal  Section. 

No.  5.  This  is  an  animal  pipe  made  of  diorite  or  greenstone  of  about  5 
inches  in  height,  well-polished  and  finished.  Is  symmetrical  and  every  detail 
brought  out  with  a skill  that  seems  marvellous,  if  the  sculptor  had  not  tools  of 
steel.  It  was  found  by  a Dr.  Ratcliffe,  former  resident  of  Waukon,  Iowa,  in  a 
grave  on  the  Upper  Iowa  River.  This  grave  was  one  of  a group-  of  graves,  opened 
at  different  times  during  the  period  of  1895-98,  and  which  produced  no  relics 
showing  contact  with  white  man,  though  other  graves  in  the  same  valley  produced 
some.  This  group  of  graves  was  of  the  type  of  the  ordinary  graves  of  that  section. 
See  letters  from  Mr.  Ellison  Orr,  Waukon,  Iowa,  June  9th  and  June  30th,  1915. 


No.  5.  Upper  Iowa  River. 
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This  pipe  is  called  the  “ Dragon  Pipe/’  but  is,  no  doubt,  a well-finished  animal 
pipe  of  type  figured  in  figure,  19,  etc.,  Ontario  Archaeological  Report,  1902.  Has 
small  ears,  large  eyes  and  large  pronounced  jaws,  mouth  and  teeth.  The  legs  are 
well-executed;  the  hind  ones  being  inversed  and  the  front  toes  are  denoted.  The 
tail  (or  frontal  bar),  being  produced  to  the  chin;  and  also  has  a number  of  slots 
cut  into  it,  a rather  unusual  condition.  The  bowl  and  stem-hole  are  in  the  usual 
positions  seen  in  this  type.  This  pipe  is  spoken  of  as  being  an  extremely  rare 
type  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 


No.  6.  Victoria  Co.,  Ont. 

Vo.  6 is  a fragment  of  a large  animal  pipe  from  site  23,  Lot  North  l/2  12, 
Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp.,  Victoria  Co.,  Ont.  Material,  light-coloured  grey  slate.  The 
fragment  consists  of  a portion  of  the  bowl  and  the  two  front  legs  (which  are 
“ en  bloc  ”)  clasping  the  frontal  bar,  which  evidently  extended  to  the  chin.  The 
bowl  hole  shows  irregular  drilling  as  if  done  by  a stone  drill;  the  striae  being 
not  so  uniform  as  those  of  a metal  drill.  Slots  were  evidently  made  in  this 
and  on  the  outside  of  left  fore  leg  are  two  long,  shallow,  narrow  incisions.  The 
claws  are  also  shown  by  deep  notches,  3 notches  to  each  foot.  This  pipe  was 
evidently  a well-finished  one. 


No.  7.  Pipe. 

Catalogue  No.  VIII. — F.  8,559.  Victoria  Memorial  Museum. 
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No.  71.  Referring  to  this  pipe  which  is  figured  on  page  61,  Report  1914 
(the  top  figure),  Mr.  W.  J.  Wintemberg  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  in  a letter  of  June  10th,  1915,  remarks  that  “ some  of  the  lizard 
effigy  pipes  represent  animal  forms.  The  pipe  in  question.  . . . would  more 
properly  be  called  an  ‘ otter  ? or  perhaps  a ‘ mink  ’ pipe.  . . . that  here  in 

the  north  mammals  would  be  more  often  represented  than  lizards.  Lizards  are 
such  unfamiliar  objects  even  with  us  that  unless  there  was  some  special  religious 
or  superstitious  regard  for  the  animal,  they  would  scarcely  be  carved  on  pipes. 
Of  course,  I am  saying  this  without  knowing  whether  lizards  had  a place  in  the 
folklore  of  the  Iroquoian  and  Algonkian  peoples  in  northern  North  America. 
In  the  south,  of  course,  where  such  reptiles  are  more  often  encountered  they 
could  be  carved  in  stone  and  other  materials,  and  those  found  in  the  north  were 
perhaps  brought  hither  through  channels  of  trade  or  as  reprisals  in  warfare.” 
Replying  to  this  the  writer  would  say  that  all  the  pipes  examined  by  himself 
were  made  out  of  local  material  and  none  were  of  southern  material.  Also  that 
he  has  seen  buckskin  effigy  lizards,  beaded,  worn  by  squaws  in  the  North-west 
from  superstitious  motives. 

The  writer  showed  the  picture  of  this  pipe  to  an  Ojibwa  Indian  of  about  50 
years  of  age.  He  immediately  said  that  it  was  an  “ otter,”  because  it  had  such 
a round  head. 

For  further  identifications  of  certain  of  these  pipes,  Mr.  A.  C.  Parker, 
State  Archaeologist,  New  York,  states  in  a letter  of  June  3rd,  1915,  that  the 
Silverheels  owl  pipe,  p 62,  Report  1913,  is  unquestionably  Iroquoian.  The  Ripley 
animal  pipe,  p.  63,  Report  1913,  was  found  in  an  Erie  burial  site,  Ripley,  N.Y., 
and  the  lizard  pipe,  p.  52,  Report  1914,  was  found  in  an  ash-pit  in  a pre-colonial 
Seneca  site  at  Richmond  Mills,  N.Y.  Other  pipes  of  this  character  have  been 
found  on  Iroquoian  sites,  N.Y. 

The  reports  mentioned  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  Provincial  Museum, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Nickerson,  who  has  been  conducting  some  Archaeological  resear ch 
in  Manitoba  for  the  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  in  a letter  of  15th  Dec.,  1915, 
states  he  has  “ found  nothing  (pipes)  of  this  character  in  his  researches  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  or  in  Manitoba.” 


THE  FASHIONING  OF  FLINT. 

By  FRANK  EAMES 


Archaeology,  while  demanding  as  much  of  the  student  as  any  exact  science, 
must  accept  from  its  devotees  certain  conclusions  arrived  at  after  the  last  thread 
of  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  disentangled  in  an  honest  effort  to  determine 
its  value.  Such  conclusions  add  much  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  if  sup- 
ported by  clear  reasoning  upon  a solid  basis  of  fact. 

If  we  were  to  reject  the  testimony  of  those  who  make  such  obscure  subjects 
their  life  work,  we  must  at  once  become  rank  and  case-hardened  skeptics— hurlers 
of  criticism,  lacking  in  knowledge  intensified,  and  lacking  in  appreciation  of  those 
devoted  to  the  science  of  historical  reconstruction. 

Unfortunately  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  left  as  the  only  written  records  of  their  arts  or  modes  of  exis- 
tence merely  a few  crude  pictorial  attempts  on  skin,  all  of  which  are  modern. 
As  a consequence  we  must  base  our  historical  inferences  upon  evidence  obtained 
from  the  study  of  what  remains  to  us  of  their  primitive  weapons,  tools  and 
utensils. 

By  the  title  for  this  paper  the  writer  has  no  intention  of  creating  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  about  to  lift  the  curtain  that  has  so  long  hidden  the  activities 
of  primitive  man;  he  is  particularly  desirous  that  his  statements,  outside  of 
quotations,  should  be  taken  rather  as  suggesting  that  the  native  people  of  this 
continent  employed  more  than  one  method  in  the  working  of  flint  into  a finished 
artifact. 

To  accept  the  theory  that  the  flaking  method  was  employed  exclusively,  is  to 
imply  that  there  is  no  need  for  further  investigation.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  upon  this  subject.  Different  opinions  have  been  advanced,  which  still 
seem  to  leave  this  interesting  topic  an  open  question. 

A Mr.  C.  A.  Willoughby  placed  an  article  with  the  publishers  of  a very 
popular  magazine  twenty-five  years  ago  in  which  he  asks  the  reader  to  visit — in 
imagination — an  ancient  arrow-maker’s  e<  shop.” 

“ Seated  upon  a mat,  beautifully  dyed  in  divers  colours,  in  front  of  his  round, 
bark-covered  lodge,  and  surrounded  by  a circle  of  stone  chips,  we  find  him  em- 
ployed. He  is  naked  to  the  waist,  and  encircling  his  neck  is  a necklace  of  many 
strings  of  finely  wrought  beads,  made  from  shells,  intermingled  with  those  of 
copper,  hammered  from  native  ore.  By  the  arrow-maker’s  side  is  a leathern 
pouch,  filled  with  flakes  of  precious  stones,  and  in  his  hand  lie  holds  an  implement 
of  'bone  or  horn  and  which  he  ‘ values  above  all  price  and  will  not  part  with.’ 
Let  us  watch  him  as  he  works.  Taking  a flake  from  the  pouch  at  his  side,  he 
places  it  in  his  left  hand,  which  is  protected  by  a piece  of  leather.  He  holds  it 
down  with  two  or  more  fingers  of  the  same  hand,  and,  placing  the  bone  punch 
against  a point  on  the  convex  side,  with  a sudden  pressure  he  flakes  off  a chip 
below  each  projecting  point  that  is  pressed.  The  flake  is  then  turned  and  chipped 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  opposite  side.  This'  process  he  repeats  till  a perfect 
arrow-head  is  obtained. 

“ Sometimes  a “ striker  ” was  employed  by  these  artisans.  Sitting  in  front, 
with  a mallet  of  hard  wood,  this  man  struck  a chisel  on  the  upper  end,  flaking 
off  a chip  as  already  described.  As  they  worked  both  the  holder  and  striker 
sang,  and  the  blows  of  the  mallet  were  given  in  time  to  the  music. 
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This,  or  a similar  method,  was  probably  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
the  chipped  arrow-points  found  scattered  over  our  broad  land.” 

Mr.  Willoughby,  referring  to  the  chert  workings  of  the  Licking  and  Coshocton 
Counties,  Ohio,  states  further : “ In  the  neighbourhood  are  also  found  the  finish- 
ing ‘ shops/  which  are  marked  by  smaller  fragments  and  'by  unfinished  and  broken 
implements.  Here  the  flint  was  fashioned  into  commercial  form,  which  consisted 
of  disks  worked  as  near  to  the  size  of  the  finished  implement  as  possible,  for 
convenience  in  transportation.  It  is  also  probable  that  many  spear-points  and 
arrow-points  were  finished  here. 

Stone  hammers  were  used  in  finishing  these  disks.  Another  tool  employed 
by  the  more  skilled  workman  was  a bar  of  wood  with  a cross-piece  at  the  top 
and  a pointed  bone  or  piece  of  ivory  inserted  at  the  other  end  and  bound  in 
place  with  rawhide  cords.  The  operator  when  at  work,  placed  the  cross-bar  against 
his  chest  and  the  point  of  the  instrument  at  the  edge  of  a flint  block,  the  staff 
being  held  with  both  hands.  A sudden  pressure  would  throw  off  a flake  of  the 
required  size.” 

Mr.  Willoughby’s  interesting  exposition  of  flint-working  by  means  of  a flaking 
tool  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  most  Archaeologists;  no  doubt  this  was 
one  of  the  methods  employed,  since,  I am  informed,  certain  native  people  now 
existing  will  make  for  a trifling  sum,  a beautiful  arrow-point  from  a fragment 
of  broken  glass  “ while  you  wait.” 

My  informant  stated  also  that  in  a certain  part  of  Ireland  similar  operations 
are  performed  in  which  flint  is  substituted  for  glass.  Lest  this  should  appear 
to  set  aside  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  both  cases  the 
work  performed  is  confined  to  shaping  or  serrating  the  edges  of  specially  chosen 
pieces  of  suitable  thickness,  which,  as  a final  operation  would  become  clear  in 
any  case.  The  glass  used  is  the  commercial  commodity,  which  quite  naturally 
is  of  graded  and  standard  thicknesses;  the  flint  in  all  probability  is  first  prepared, 
or,  if  adapted  at  the  moment  from  the  base  material  is  prepared  by  utilizing  a 
hammer;  which  is  the  only  modern  mode  accepted. 

Then,  it  would  seem  in  view  of  what  is  to  follow,  that  there  were  two  ways  of 
preparation  open  for  discussion.  As  evidence  of  another  method  I quote  from 
Mr.  F.  W.  Godsal,  who  wrote  to  me  through  the  kindly  reference  of  Dr.  Rowland 
B.  Orr,  Director  of  the  Provincial  Museum,  Toronto.  Mr.  Godsal  had  written 
and  made  public  through  the  columns'  of  newspapers,  such  facts  as  led  him 
honestly  to  believe  that  he  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  civilized  world,  positive 
proof  as  to  this  second  method  of  flint-workers.  Mr.  Godsal,  after  being  informed 
of  the  writer’s  communications  with  Dr.  Orr  under  date  of  Feb.  10th,  1913, 
wrote  to  me  from  Cowley,  Alberta,  July  15th,  1914,  as  follows: 


Frank  Eames,  Esqr., 

Gananoque,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir: — Dr.  Orr,  Director  of  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Toronto,  has  .iust 
written  me  that  he  has  sent  you  a copy  of  a letter  of  mine  published  in  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  about  the  making  of  arrowheads.  I rejoice  to  find  that  you  can  confirm 
my  discoveries,  as  I have  had  quite  a time  to  convince  skeptics,  among  them  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute.  Enclosed  clipping  from  an  English  paper  shows  one  sten  I took  to 
make  the  thing  known,  and  not  lost  again.  I am  only  too  glad  that  you  had  already 
found  it  out,  and  proved  it,  and  that,  in  my  small  way,  I am  now  able  to  back  you  up, 
and  help  to  get  it  known.  Any  more  information  you  can  give  will  be  welcomed.  Flint 
arrowheads  are  not  uncommon  on  our  prairies,  but  must  have  been  imported  by  these 
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Indians,  as  there  is  no  flint  about  here,  nor  can  I get  any  information  from  the  Indians 
about  them.  After  hearing  from  you,  I propose  to  send  the  additional  information  and 
proof  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  other  authorities  in  Canada,  and  in  England. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  Godsal. 


In  reply  to  my  answer  to  the  above  letter  Mr.  Godsal  replied  as  follows : 

Cowley,  Alberta, 

August  12,  1914. 

Dear  Mr.  Eames:  — 

I thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  letter  and  paper  on  the  Fashioning  of  Flint.  It 
is  most  interesting,  and  all  that  I wanted  to  establish  my  contention  that  Indians  used 
Firo  and  Water  method.  I am  sending  your  letter  and  paper  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute at  Washington,  and  I think  that  they  will  now  be  satisfied.  I shall  then  send  it 
to  a brother  in  England  to  send  to  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  interested  in  these  matters.  I enclose  you  the  American  Anthropologist  (Vol.  16, 
No.  1),  showing  publication  of  letter  from  Mr.  Ed.  Nagle  (of  whom  more  later),  which 
I have  just  received  from  the  Smithsonian.  I think  Dr.  Orr  is  quite  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  your  ideas.  I was  away  at  the  Camp  of  Alpine  Club  in  Canada  when 
your  letter  arrived. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  W.  Godsal. 

Another  interesting^  though  lengthy  communication,  was  sent  to  England 
by  Mr.  Godsal,  under  the  heading,  “ How  Flint  Arrow-heads  are  Made.” 

I reproduce  this  letter  to  render  as  clear  as  possible  the  information  secured, 
how,  and  from  what  sources. 

Written  to  Mr.  P.  T.  Godsal  from  Pacific  Grove,  California,  Jan.  15th,  1914. 

This  letter  I devote  entirely  to  the  matter  of  “ How  Flint  Arrowheads  are  Made,” 
as  I have  just  received  further  corroboration  of  the  heat  and  water  method,  and  I 
wish  to  put  it  on  record  at  once  for  fear  anything  might  happen  to  me  and  it  should 
be  lost. 

I shall  not  have  spent  thirty-two  years  in  Alberta  for  nothing  if  I can  establish 
a fact  that  was  not  known  before  to  the  scientific  world.  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  did 
not  know  it;  it  was  not  known  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington,  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  all  subjects  in  the  world. 

It  had  always  puzzled  me  how  these  well  shaped,  small  arrowheads  were  shaped 
before  metals  were  used,  and  one  day  last  year  I had  a young  fellow  with  me,  Archie 
Gow  (brother  of  George  who  is  helping  me  at  the  ranch),  who  had  just  spent  two 
years  in  the  extreme  north,  spending  one  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
[ was  showing  him  my  arrowheads,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  them  made, 
and  I of  course  asked  him  all  about  it. 

The  flint  is  heated  and  then  cold  water  dropped  on  with  a bird’s  feather. 

I wrote  to  Mr.  White,  Chief  Geographer  about  it,  at  Ottawa,  whom  I know,  and 
told  what  I found  out,  and  asked  him  to  try  and  find  out  more  on  the  subject  from 
any  scientist,  or  other  authority.  He  writes  me  that  he  had  shown  my  letter  to  Tyrrell, 
a Government  surveyor,  who  has  travelled  much  all  over  Northern  Canada,  and  he 
replied  that  “ The  Indians  must  have  been  making  fun  of  my  informant.”  This  was 
not  the  reply  of  a man  of  science,  and  he  failed  to  tell  me  how  they  were  made  from 
his  own  knowledge.  But  this  unsettled  me,  and  made  me  more  determined  to  prove 
Gow  right  or  wrong,  and  to  find  out  how  flint  arrowheads  were  made,  before  the  last 
chance  forever  passes  away,  as  it  is  now  almost  a lost  art,  and  it  only  happens  that 
some  Indians  near  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  the  far  North,  still  make  a few  for  the  killing 
of  small  birds  and  other  animals,  and  to  teach  their  children.  I tried  to  find  out  from 
missionaries  and  the  Indians  near  me,  but  they  did  not  know,  as  there  is  no  flint  about 
us,  and  arrowheads  must  have  been  got  from  elsewhere,  and  none  have  been  used  in 
this  tribe  for  many  years,  although  one  is  constantly  picking  them  up.  I wrote  to 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  the  method  was  quite  new  to  him;  but,  being  a trained 
man  of  science,  instead  of  laughing  at  it  he  said  that  he  would  experiment  for  himself 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  a piece  of  flint,  and  let  me  know.  Fortunately,  when  out  with 
the  Alpine  Club  in  August,  I met  Dr.  Walsot,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  'and  he 
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advised  me  where  to  write  for  information,  but  even  there  the  heat  and  water  method 
was  not  known,  and  I was  sent  some  good  drawings  of  arrowheads,  with  the  “ supposi- 
tion ” that  they  were  always  shaped  by  pressing  the  required  piece  off  with  a piece  of 
hone,  which  method  seems  quite  impossible  to  me.  But  they  would  be  glad  if  I could 
confirm  the  information  already  received.  I saw  Archie  again.  I have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  he  is  absolutely  truthful,  especially  as  he  referred  to  other  men  by  name 
and.  address  in  the  North,  to  bear  him  out.  I have  written  to  a missionary  I have 
known  personally  in  the  North,  near  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  I have  also  written  to  one 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  Factories  near  Great  Bear  Lake,  but  those  letters  are 
now  on  their  long  two  thousand-mile  journey  through  the  winter  gloom  of  north,  and 
it  will  be  a long  time  before  I get  a reply.  But  while  in  Edmonton  in  August,  the 
Government  Archivist,  named  Hughes  (now  at  the  office  of  the  Alberta  Government  in 
London),  told  me  of  a man  who  had  been  a trapper  and  hunter  in  the  far  north,  and 
who  would  likely  help  me.  I found  he  had  left  Edmonton,  but  I pursued  him  by  mail 
to  Penticton,  B.C.,  and  his  first  reply  was  disappointing,  and  I feared  that  Archie  Gow 
was  wrong.  But  yesterday  I heard  from  him  after  having  written  again,  and  he  fully 
confirmed  all  that  Gow  had  told  me. 

After  the  receipt  of  my  letter  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  send  back  to  Edmonton 
for  his  notebook,  and  I give  a copy  of  his  last  letter  on  a separate  sheet.  Now,  is  any 
more  evidence  wanted  to  satisfy  science?  Here  are  two  men,  independent  of  each  other 
and  unknown  to  each  other,  giving  exactly  the  same  evidence.  I hope  to  hear  more 
from  the  north,  but  surely  we  have  enough!  I shall  send  the  information  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  but  I left  the  name  of  the  particular  professor  there  at  the  ranch,  but 
I think  I can  get  it  again  soon.  I want  you  to  send  this  whole  letter,  mine  and 
Nagle’s,  just  as  it  is  to  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  I hope  he  will  let  the  matter  be 
known  through  some  journal  or  other  recognized  paper  to  publish  and  establish  the 
fact.  It  is  only  by  chance  I found  it  out,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  lost  to  the 
world  forever;  but  I do  not  know  the  best  way  to  let  those  interested  know.  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  can  do  this. 

F.  W.  Godsal. 

Here  I submit  Mr.  Ed.  Eagle’s  letter,  as  clipped  and  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Godsal  in  the  form  of  clipping  from  an  English  paper. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Godsal. 


Pentictox,  B.C., 

January  5th,  1914. 


Dear  Sir:  — 

I am  sure  you  have  given  up  all  hope  of  hearing  from  me  on  the  flint  arrowhead 
question,  but  no!  I was  simply  trying  to  find  out  for  certain  how  they  manufactured 
those  arrowheads  from  the  rough,  and  here  it  is.  I was  wrong.  I sent  to  Edmonton 
for  my  notebook  used  while  on  a trip  to  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  here  is  my  note: 
“ Flint  is  not  chipped  with  zt°ne  or  with  metal,  but  by  aid  of  water.  When  rn  Indian 
wished  to  make  an  arrowhead,  he  held  a piece  of  flint  in  the  fire  until  it  was  very 
hot,  then  allowed  drops  of  water  to  drip  from  the  end  of  a stick  upon  the  spot  to  be 
chipped  off.  The  sudden  cooling  caused  the  flint  to  chip  off  immediately.  Some  cunning 
is  of  course  necessary  in  the  shaping  of  the  arrowhead,  but  the  old  Indian  method  is 
the  best  that  has  been  found  as  yet.’’  When  I wrote  to  you  previously  I had  reference 
to  an  arrowhead  that  had  been  made  from  slate  stone,  which  the  Esquimaux  used  in 
place  of  flint  for  boys.  [It  was  this  fact  that  caused  Mr.  Nagle’s  confusion  regarding 
the  flint  ones.] 

Ed.  Nagle  to  F.  W.  Godsal. 


In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  herein  with  regard  to  forming  arrow-head 
souvenirs  of  glass  in  America,  and  of  flint  in  Ireland,  it  is  needless  to  try  to 
set  aside  facts  which  prove  the  working  of  flint  by  other  means  than  fire  and  water 
methods.  The  writer  has  experimented  with  two  flakes,  suitable  by  reason  of 
thin  edges  on  each,  and  he  found  that  by  placing,  one  at  right  angles  to  the  other 
lie  could  by  a dexterous  twist  with  pressure  remove  flakes  so  as  to  produce  a fairly 
uniform  outline  and  shape.  By  no  means,  however,  lias  he  ever  been  able  to 
remove  a central  flake  from  a rough  chip  of  flint  previously  broken  from  the 
mass  by  the  hammer  only,  except  by  heating  and  dropping  water.  Has  anyone 
seen  a flake,  reasonably  thin,  made  thinner?  Allowing  and  accepting  the  theory 
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of  the  bone  punch  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Willoughby,  this  tool  must  work  on  the  edges 
of  artifacts  only.  Since  it  is  impossible  that  bone  can  penetrate  or  in  any  way 
remove  particles  from  central  surfaces,  then  what  was  the  method  employed  by 
primitive  man  in  Britain  when  he  chipped  a hole  completely  through  the  flint 
hammer-head  ? 

In  at  least  one  specimen  which  has  come  under  the  writer’s  observation  such 
a hole  had  been  made  in  flint,  and  chipped,  not  drilled there  are  no  drilled 
artifacts  of  flint — did  the  bone  punch  pierce  that  hole  ? Would  a bone  punch  have 
the  slightest  effect  Certainly  not.  Would  a flint  chisel  stand  it,  or  any  other 
tool  of  the  stone  age?  Try  to  realize  what  it  means  to  attack  flint  in  the  solid 
when  one’s  efforts  are  confined  to  the  removal  of  small  particles.  The  chipping 
in  the  hole  of  the  hammer  mentioned  was  a clean  piece  of  work,  showing  no  sign 
of  having  been  bruised  or  abrased  at  any  of  the  minute  contours 

The  hole  showed  an  expansion  at  both  extremities,  indicating  that  a clearance 
was  necessary  to  proceed,  but  with  what  tool? 

No  tool;  since  the  flaking  had  been  performed  without  abrasion  or  without 
the  means  of  a percussive  implement. 

In  this  discussion  there  are  two  specific  features  to  be  borne  in  mind,  viz. : 
The  removal  of  edge  flakes,  and  the  thinning  of  the  whole  surface  at  the  centre; 
of  a chosen  ‘ roughed-out 5 piece  of  flint.  Herein,  in  my  opinion,  lies  the  danger  for 
confusion  as  to  methods.  Apart  altogether  from  Mr.  Godsal’s  statements,  which 
appear  unquestionable,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  quoted 
as  having  satisfied  themselves  that  flaking  was  done  by  means  of  a bone  tool, 
and  my  other  friend  whose  statement  regarding  the  making  of  souvenirs  from 
glass  and  flint,  by  means  of  pried  off  chips,  both  refer  to  edges  only.  Both 
have  failed  to  realize  that  centres  as  well  as  edges  had  in  most  instances  to  be 
worked  down. 

If  the  flint  worker,  by  chance,  broke  from  the  mass  a chip  suitably  thin 
for  immediate  and  final  formation,  that  is,  having  no  ugly  protrusion  on  one 
side  or  on  both,  then  he  may  have  brought  the  bone  or  other  serrating  tool  into 
use>  forthwith;  but  are  we  to  suppose  that  a piece  too  thick  at  the  centre  for  an 
arrow-point  was  cast  away?  I do  not  believe  it!  Flint  was  too  scarce  at  the 
far  distant  points  of  labour  in  winch  we  find  their  a-  shops,”  and  there  is  ample 
proof  that  all  the  flint  borne  from  its  original  site  was  not  wholly  prepared  in 
the  rough  at  the  “ quarry.” 

The  writer  has  in  his  possession  some  pieces  that  are  comparatively  massive, 
showing  at  once  that  they  had  been  brought  from  a distance  to  the  working  site, 
where  they  might  be  broken  up  at  leisure.  These  have  been  found  by  himself  at 
the  actual  “ finishing  department,”  which  is  far  removed  from  any  deposits 
furnishing  material  of  a like  nature;  nor  are  they  typical  of  the  Eriean  chert, 
which  formation  is  probably  nearest  to  the  spot  where  they  were  found,  viz. : 
Granite  Island  (local  name),  called  Forsyth  Island  on  chart  of  Thousand  Islands, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Gananoque  River. 

Although  it  is  now  some  nineteen  years  since  the  writer  first  experimented 
with  flint  chipping — at  which  time  it  was  thought  by  him  as  suggesting  merely 
something  new — yet  no  serious  intention  of  advancing  his  ideas  for  the  consideration 
of  others  seemed  probable  at  that  time.  How  near  he  came  to  being  correct  in 
his  early  inferences  upon  the  subject  is  indicated  in  the  Godsal  quotations.  The 
collecting  of  Canadian  stone  tools  and  weapons  is  a hobby  to  which  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time,  but  long  before  he  acquired  even  the  nucleus  of  a collec- 
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tion,  the  germ  made  known  its  presence;  the  viewing  of  the  exhibits  in  public 
and  private  collection^  while  he  was  still  young,  was1  largely  responsible  for 
its  creation;  nor  has  its  presence  ever  been  regretted  since  so  much  pleasure 
has  been  derived  through  the  close  associations  and  researches  with  other  devotees, 
who  like  himself  have  been  tireless  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  upon  such  an 
interesting  subject. 

It  has  to  be  said  that  I do  not  assert  that  the  aboriginal  dwellers  upon  this 
or  any  other  continent  used  the  fire  and  water  method  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  method  in  the  making  of  their  tools  or  weapons.  Were  I to  make  such  a 
statement,  it  might  be  construed  into  saying  that  the  flaking  tool  played  no 
part  in  their  operations,  but  I am  convinced  that  all  degrees  of  finish  were  not 
obtained  by  its  use  alone  upon  certain  unsuitable  forms  in  the  rough. 

That  an  expert  craftsman  might  have  accomplished  much  by  patience,  without 
the  use  of  fire — and  patience  is  one  outstanding  feature  of  all  native  peoples — 
cannot  be  denied. 

Let  any  one  of  us  undertake  to  produce  an  arrow-point  with  such  tools  as 
we  have;  we  could  not  do  it,  and  yet  we  are  blessed  with  perfect  means  of 
manufacturing  far  more  delicate  things  than  the  common  arrow-tip;  but,  it  is  the 
very  nature  of  the  flint  that  prevents  the  use  of  percussive  tools  after  a certain 
gauge  of  thickness  has  been  reached  by  the  hammer.  I know,  through  experi- 
ments, that  flint  can  be  chipped  by  water  after  heating;  and  I wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  cleverest  artisan,  even  though  equipped  with  the  best  tool  of  his  choice — 
which  in  all  probability  would  be  a thoroughly  good  chisel,  cannot  remove  flint 
flakes  from  the  solid,  smooth-faced  material  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
a smooth  contour,  free  from  all  trace  of  incision  or  abrasion  at  the  point  of 
contact  between  chisel  and  flint. 

No  centre  flakes  on  primitive  work  show,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  that 
they  were  forced  off  by  being  chiselled.  Even  chisels  of  the  vaunted  tempered 
copper  would  not  do  it,  since  the  term  “ tempered  ” has  more  recently  been 
defined  as  “ hammered  ” copper.  I have  seen  and  examined  some  that  were 
found  near  Gananoque,  none  of  which  (chisels  or  axes)  would  for  a moment 
stand  up  against  any  such  form  of  application.  In  my  collection  are  some  arrow- 
tips  that  will  not  caliper  five  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness  which  show 
flaking  over  the  entire  surface — how  were  these  flakes  removed?  Hot  around 
the  edges  but  from  the  centres  ? Does  any  tool  the  savage  possessed  suggest  “strik- 
ing ” them  off?  I think  not:  rather,  I believe  the  work  on  these  specimens  had 
been  carried  too  far  by  the  time  “ the  last  ” flake  was  removed,  to  run  the  risk 
of  a blow;  if  they  were  let  drop  to  the  floor  they  would  smash  like  glass.  I 
believe  I have  established  thus  far  already  that  percussive  methods  were  out 
of  the  question  as  a medium  for  thinning  flint. 

Give  an  Indian  in  his  heyday  of  existence  the  best  modern  equipment  at  our 
disposal  with  which  to  perform  this  particular  task.  What  would  he  choose  or 
select  for  it?  Nothing  suggests  itself  as  possible  or  probable. 

The  Indian  or  other  aborigine  was  a child  of  nature,  and  he  naturally  took 
to  nature’s  tools ; and  by  their  aid,  he,  with  all  his  patience,  could  accomplish 
many  particularly  difficult  tasks. 

On  one  occasion  the  writer  saw  some  labourers  engaged  on  a difficult  piece 
of  road-making;  the  road  was  being  built  down  a ravine  on  the  south  side  of 
Furnace  Mountain  in  the  Township  of  Duane,  Franklin  County,  New  York  State. 
The  Adirondack  Mountains  in  that  region  are  of  granite  formation,  and  in  this 
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ravine  a huge  mass  had  toppled  from  the  sides  until  it  found  its  resting  place 
exactly  where  the  road  had  to  go;  generally  such  masses  are  sunk 55  in  the 
earth  or  in  loose  rock  directly  below,  a hole  being  formed  and  the  mass  under- 
mined until  it  can  be  pried  into  the  hollow  formed  for  its  reception.  Here 
it  was  but  a few  feet  to  bed-rock  and  the  mass  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  this 
way.  Ho  drills!  no  explosive!  What  was  to  be  done?  An  Indian  labourer  sug- 
gested a method — a very  common  method,  often  resorted  to  by  farmers  when 
clearing  land  in  stony  localities  he  said  he  could  dispose  of  it  by  the  aid  of  fire 
and  water  and  took  the  job  for  its  removal. 

First,  he  set  a gang  piling  spruce  tops  and  brushwood  about  the  obstacle, 
and  then  felling  trees  from  the  sides  of  the  ravine  upon  the  whole.  Another 
party  built  a temporary  dam,  stopping  a little  mountain  brook  and  holding  its 
flow  in  reserve  till  required.  Below  the  dam  a crude  slide  was1  built  of  trees, 
which  was  faced  afterwards  with  rough  boards;  this  was  intended  to  direct  the 
water  upon  the  rock.  Soon  a great  fire  was  blazing ; and,  all  being  in  readiness,  the 
dam  was  broken,  and  the  flow  poured  down  upon  it.  “ Look  out  for  splinters/’ 
cried  the  Indian.  With  the  water  doing  its  work  for  a short  period,  a deep  sullen 
boom  came  from  the  overheated  mass,  which  fell  apart  in  three  pieces  of  such 
size  as  enabled  them  to  be  “ sunk.” 

The  contractors  for  the  building  of  a roadbed  at  a point  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park  were  nonplussed  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  found  there;  drills  would  not 
stand  in  the  working,  and  it  was  by  accident  on  this  occasion  that  a means  was 
discovered  for  the  advancement  of  the  undertaking.  A fire  had  been  built  to 
sit  by  at  dinner-time;  after  the  meal,  someone  threw  a pail  of  water  on  the 
flames.  The  water  in  conjunction  with  the  heat  caused  the  “ sinter  ” or  amorphous 
silica  deposit  to  become  so  fractured  as  to  suggest  this  action  as  worthy  of  further 
investigation,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  method  being  adopted  for  the  task 
in  hand. 

To  quote  from  Mr.  Willoughby’s  article  further,  he  states  that : “ Scores 
of  pits  are  found  in  Licking  and  Coshocton  Counties,  Ohio,  sunk  into  the  solid 
rock,  some  of  which  are  eighty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  deep.  The  actual 
area  excavated  cannot  be  less  than  sixty  acres,  and  the  labour  would  have  required 
the  united  efforts  of  hundreds'  of  men  for  many  years,  even  if  they  had  possessed 
steel  tools.  The  best  of  drills  must  be  repointecl  in  order  to  penetrate  this  rock 
for  six  inches.  Traces  of  fire  are  found  in  these  excavations,  which  suggest  the 
method  probably  employed  in  working  the  quarries.  Fires  were  kindled  on  the 
rock,  after  which  water  was  thrown  upon  it.  This  caused  the  rock  to  crack. 
Pieces  were  broken  off  with  hammer  stones  found  in  the  vicinity.” 

Here  we  have  proof  that  the  natives  of  that  day  knew  of  the  fire  and  water 
process  in  the  working  of  material  required  for  their  needs. 

These  views  are  not  given  with  any  desire  to  suggest  that  the  laws  of  heat 
and  expansion,  or  cold  and  contraction,  are  not  fully  understood.  That  would 
be  ridiculous.  Hor  need  we  admit  that  the  Indian  was  possessed  of  better  reason- 
ing power  than  we.  We  all  know  the  consequence  of  pouring  hot  water  in  a 
cold  glass ; or  when  cold  water  falls  upon  the  chimney  or  lantern  globe.  We  have 
reversed  the  circumstances,  but  the  action  is  the  same  since  we  have  adhered  to 
the  laws  of  contraction  and  expansion. 

Glass  is  made  from  several  classes  of  quartz;  pure  lime  and  quartz  sand 
make  the  glass  of  commerce.  Quartz  is  an  oxide  of  silicon.  The  amorphous  silicon 
met  with  during  the  Yellowstone  operations  yielded  to  fire  and  water.  Flint  is 
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one  of  the  amorphous  or  imperfectly  crystalline  forms  of  silicon.  To  the  extent 
of  my  knowledge,  it  does  not  run  in  strata  as  do  the  limestones  or  sandstones, 
although  it  is  often  found  as  nodules  embedded  in  the  limestone  formations  as 
at  Silver  Creek,  near  Buffalo;  a specimen  of  which  has  been  experimented  with, 
but  not  successfully,  owing  to  lack  of  persistence  perhaps  on  the  part  of  my 
friend  who  performed  the  experiment.  Either  that,  or  it  compels  us  to  conclude 
that  some  so-called  flint — we  have  no  true  flint  in  this  country  or  the  United 
States — is  more  stubborn  or  unyielding  to  the  finer  sense  of  treatment,  but  we 
are  sure  that  in  masses  heated  it  will  submit  to  the  action  of  fire  and  water. 
All  rock  will  become  fractured  to  such  treatment. 

While  making  my  own  experiments  I frequently  became  much  discouraged 
with  the  results  obtained.  Persistence  won  at  last,  however,  and  I succeeded  in 
forming  a very  fair  specimen  of  arrow-tip  by  this  method  alone — heating  and 
dropping  water. 

Let  us  for  a moment  betake  ourselves — in  imagination — to  where  a savage 
is  about  to  prepare  the  sweat  bath;  or  heat  his  water  for,  say,  cooking  his  food. 

We  will  suppose  he  belongs  to  that  class  or  race  who  do  not  use  vessels  of 
pottery,  but  such  as  are  formed  of  grass  or  wicker  and  rendered  impervious  to 
water  by  a resinous  substance : — conditions  prohibiting  their  being  placed  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  fire.  He  builds  his  fire,  then  he  heats  stones  which  he 
contrives  to  place  in  the  water,  thus  heating  it.  Alive  to  his  needs,  his  inventive 
faculties  are  at  once  aroused  as  he  observes  a stone  fly  into  fragments  upon  being 
submerged. 

This  phenomenon  of  heating  and  cooling  starts  him  thinking,  he  conceives 
likewise  the  idea  of  reversing  matters;  instead  of  dropping  the  stone  into  the 
water,  he  drops  the  water  upon  the  stone ! He  has  discovered  that  he  can  bring 
stone  under  submission. 

If  these  quotations,  proofs  and  reasonings  are  considered  worthy  of  notice, 
this  paper  will  have  served  its  purpose,  and  what  has  been,  and  still  is,  a pleasure 
to  me,  will  in  all  probability  furnish  some  slight  pleasure  for  others;  if  such 
should  prove  to  be  the  case  the  writer  will  feel  amply  rewarded  and  highly  gratified 
for  his  endeavours  in  connection  with  a matter  which  has  so  long  been  of  interest 
to  himself.  What  I have  here  presented  may,  I trust,  prove  of  value  to  the  student 
when  making  examination  of  those  examples  of  native  art  and  ingenuity,  which, 
rhough  often  spurned  by  the  clodhopper,  are  not  the  less  a proof  that  the  savage  is 
entitled  to  a high  consideration  from  us  along  the  lines  of  investigation  into  his 
modes  of  life,  his  activities,  and  the  effect  of  those  influences  with  which  nature 
surrounded  him.  The  North  American  pagan  presents  to  the  world  a most  noble 
specimen,  in  many  respects,  of  natural  man.  In  contrast  with  others  he  is  much 
more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  human  greatness. 

Facing  the  multitudinous  needs  of  life,  he  fought  his  battles,  hunted  his  food, 
built  his  home,  clothed  himself  and  his  family,  built  his  canoe  for  his  nomadic 
journeys,  largely  by  the  aid  of  fashioned  flint. 


OJIBWA  MYTHS  AND  TALES. 

By  COL.  G.  E.  LAIDLAW. 

This  series  was  obtained  from  Peter  York  this  summer  of  1915,  when  camped 
here  with  his  family  of  basket  makers,  and  also  after  his  return  to  the  llama 
Heserve  where  he  lives.  This  reserve  is  to  the  east  of  Lake  Couchiching  in  Ontario 
County  in  Ontario  Province.  The  tales  told  by  John  York  were  told  in  Ojibwa 
to  Peter  York  and  were  written  down  in  English  by  Peter  York,  who  can  read  and 
write  English.  I have  followed  York’s  phraseology  in  the  stories  as  closely  as 
possible,  using  his  terms,  such  as  “ went  to  work,”  etc.,  and  not  changing  his 
meaning  in  any  sense.  Some  of  these  stories  may  appear  crude,  and  others  rather 
indefinite,  but  I have  in  no  way  altered  them,  preferring  to  leave  them  as  they  are. 

John  York  is  an  old  man  of  96  years  and  his  Indian  name  is  “ Ivitche- 
Penascie”  or  “ Big  Thunder.”  Peter  York  is  48  years  old  and  his  Indian  name  is 
“ Penascie  ” or  “ Thunder.”  Both  names,  according  to  Peter,  are  “ hard  ” names. 
Yrork  frequently  visits  this  section  which  is  only  a score  of  miles  from  the  Heserve. 

Yanabush  is  one  of  the  variants  of  Yenebojo,  others  being  Yanabozho  and 
Yenebuc.  This  personage  while  being  human  possesses  certain  supernatural 
powers,  one  of  them  being,  that  whoever  or  whatever  he  addressed  had  to  answer 
him.  Yanabush  seems  to  have  been  a joker  and  a scapegoat  at  times,  and  is  re- 
puted to  be  alive  yet.  York  remarked  upon  one  occasion  that  Yanabush  “ was  a 
sort  of  god”  and  addresses  him  as  Mr.  Yanabush.  This  band  of  Ojibwas  did  not 
know  where  or  when  Yanabush  was  born,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  older  Indians  on  the  Heserve  might  know.  Inquiries  will  be  made 
in  the  future. 

York’s  ending  to  the  stories  is  “ This  ends  this  story.”  And  his  use  of  the 
words  “ great  big  ” means  a giant  such  as  ” a great  big  man,”  a giant.  “ A great 
big  beaver,”  a giant  beaver,  etc. 

Yo,  1. 

Yanabush  and  the  Ducks.  (Modern.)  (Yo.  1.) 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

A long  time  ago  Yanabush  when  out  hunting  ducks  came  to  a lake.  He  saw 
a nice  bay,  round  (curved)  all  along  to  the  end  which  we  all  know  bays  are  not 
straight.  And  in  this  bay  there  were  a lot  of  ducks  sitting  along  the  shore,  and 
Yanabush  would  like  to  kill  them  all  with  one  shot.  He  did  not  know  how  to  do 
it.  He  thought  that  he  must  get  them  all.  He  looked  at  his  gun  which  was 
straight,  and  he  thought  if  he  could  bend  his  gun  he  might  get  them  all.  He  went 
to  work  and  bent  his  gun.  He  got  close  and  made  a good  aim,  pulled  the  trigger 
and  bang.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away  there  were  no  ducks  to  be  seen  dead  or 
alive.  Yanabush  got  so  mad  (angry)  that  he  made  another  plan. 

Yo.  2. 

Yanabush  and  the  Ducks.  (Yo.  2.) 

Told  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Kenice. 

The  other  plan  that  Yanabush  made  to  get  these  ducks  was  this:  He  and  his 

mother  made  a big  camp  (lodge  or  wigwam)  and  invited  all  the  different  kinds  of 
ducks  to  come  to  a big  dance  on  such  a dav  set  apart  for  the  dance.  All  the  ducks 
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came  and  when  they  came  up  Yanabush  started  to  sing  a song.  Before  the  dance 
started  he  told  the  ducks  that  they  had  to  keep  their  eyes  closed  when  they  danced 
and  had  to  dance  around  the  middle  of  the  camp.  Yanabush  seated  himself  near 
the  door  and  as  the  ducks  would  dance  near  him  he  would  grab  them  and  twist 
their  necks  and  throw  them  behind  him  (York  exemplified  this  by  gestures)  and 
got  quite  a lot  this  time.  But  one  of  the  birds,  a diver,  opened  her  eyes  a little  bit 
and  saw  what  Yanabush  was  doing.  She  made  for  the  door  and  told  all  the  ducks 
to  run  away.  Yanabush  made  for  the  one  that  told  on  him.  He  got  the  duck  in 
the  door  as  she  was  going  out  and  reached  out  his  foot  and  stamped  on  her  as  she 
went  past,  and  this  is  the  reason  the  diver  has  flat  feet  and  legs  that  stick  out 
behind.  These  are  some  of  Yanabush’s  works  while  he  lived.  This  ends  this 
story. 

Yote  by  G.  E.  L. — The  song  that  Yanabush  sang  for  the  ducks  was  called 
“ Ki-ah-wah-na,”  which,  according  to  York,  means  “ Something  that  has  been  used 
to  get  such  a thing  or  to  do  such  a thing  with.  May  have  been  an  axe  or  a knife, 
etc.”  This  is  very  indefinite,  but  m just  what  York  explained,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  understand.  I fail  to  see  any  connection  with  the  ducks  as  in  other  variations 
of  this  story. 

Yo.  3. 

Thunderbirjds.  ( Yo.  1 . ) 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

The  old  people  once  went  to  the  Blue  Mountains  near  Oollingwood  a long  time 
ago.  At  the  end  (escarpment)  near  the  Bay  a Thunderbird  had  its  nest.  It  had 
two  young  birds.  They  were  shaped  like  geese,  but  were  naked  and  were  about  as 
high  as  a man’s  chest  and  were  of  brownish  red  or  russet  color.  By  and  by  they 
began  to  grow  pin-feathers  and  get  big.  Then  they  went  away.  The  old  people 
went  over  several  times  to  see  them,  and  they  first  saw  them  during  a thunderstorm. 

Yo.  4. 

Thuxderbirds.  (Yo.  2.) 

Told  by  John  York. 

Once  two  Indians,  a man  and  his  wife,  camped  near  a little  lake.  The  Indian 
was  trapping.  He  had  a dream  one  night  never  to  cross  on  the  ice  at  night  on  any 
lake,  but  one  day  shortly  afterwards  he  went  too  far  away  hunting  and  got  very 
tired.  As  he  was  coming  home  with  his  bag  of  beaver  on  his  back,  and  his  ice  chisel 
in  his  hand,  he  came  to  a narrow  place  in  the  lake  where  he  either  had  to  cross  on 
the  ice  or  go  a long  way  around,  so  he  thought  he’d  chance  the  ice  (risk  it  for  once), 
but  when  he  got  about  half  way  over  he  heard  something  coming  down  from 
above,  but  could  not  see  anything  because  it  was  dark.  He  fainted' (became  un- 
conscious) and  dropped  on  the  ice,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he  found  himself 
sitting  inside  a big  bird’s  hand  (or  claws)  with  all  his  game,  beaver,  ice  chisel  and 
bag.  He  could  not  do  anything  except  to  remain  very  still.  After  a while  he  saw 
something  ahead,  which  was  a rock,  and  the  big  bird  lit  on  the  rock  and  let  the 
man  go  and  flew  away  again. 

The  man  saw  two  young  ones  (young  Thunderbirds)  coming  towards  him,  and 
when  one  of  these  got  near  enough  it  opened  its  mouth  wide.  The  man  got  up  and 
got  his  chisel  and  knocked  the  young  bird  down  and  killed  it.  This  young  bird 
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was  very  big  and  heavy  (as  York  expressed  it,  “ it  would  weigh  easy  a ton  ”)..  The 
man  made  np  his  mind  what  to  do,  as  he  had  got  to  die  anyway,  so  he  w^ent  to  work 
and  opened  the  young)  bird  and  took  all  the  insides  ont  and  got  in  himself.  He 
found  that  he  could  stay  inside  the  bird  in  going  down  to  earth  again.  He 
managed  to  get  the  young  bird  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Then  he  got  inside  and 
fastened  himself  in  with  his  long  sash,  closed  the  open  hole  with  strings  and  rolled 
off.  The  young  Thunderbird  spread  its  wings  and  began  to  float  down  through 
the  air.  The  man  fainted  and  when  he  came  to  he  found  himself  on  the  edge  of  a 
lake  in  a strange  place,  so  he  got  up  and  wandered  about  till  he  came  on  some  man 
tracks  which  he  followed  up  till  he  came  to  two  men  and  asked  them  where  he  was. 
They  told  him  where  he  wras  and  the  name  of  the  place,  and  then  he  knew  which  way 
to  go  to  reach  his  own  camp. 

When  he  got  near  his  own  camp  he  saw  that  the  place  looked  very  old  anyway. 
He  went  nearer  and  got  to  the  door  and  called  “ Who’s  in  there?”  Some  one  inside 
told  him  to  “ come  in.”  Inside  be  saw  a very  old  lady.  He  thought  “ this  can’t 
be  my  wife,  she’s  too  old.  I’ve  been  only  away  a few  days.”  He  asked  her  “ where 
was  her  man?”  She  said,  ‘‘  A good  many  years  ago  my  husband  had  a dream 
‘ never  to  walk  across  the  ice  of  any  lake  ’ and  he  may  have  tried  to  go  across  some 
lake  at  night  and  was  taken  by  some  big  bird  (Thunderbird)  or  somebody  I never 
heard  of.  Here  I have  been  ever  since  he  went  away  and  nobody  knows  where  he. 
is.”  The  man  told  her  wrho  he  was  and  they  kissed  each  other  and  lived  together 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  shows  that  lie  was  away  a long  time,  but  it  seemed 
short  to  him.  When  on  the  Thunderbird ’s  rock  lie  killed  only  one  of  the  young 
Thunderbirds.  The  other  he  did  not  touch. 

Notes  by  G.  E.  L. — The  word  “ Lady  ” used  here  is  equivalent  to  Ogemah- 
kwee,  which  means  a chief’s  wife  or  daughter,  or  some  female  relative  of  a chief. 
This  word  is  also  used  in  speaking  of,  or  to  a white  lady  of  quality. 

Kissing  is  seldom  met  with  in  stories  or  tales  of  their  own  life  by  the  Indians, 
so  I think  it  is  a modern  introduction. 


No.  5. 

Rat  and  Beaver  Story — Wah-zesk  and  Ah-mic. 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

A long  time  ago  the  Rat  had  the  Beaver’s  tail,  and  the  Beaver  the  Rat’s  tail. 
The  Rat  wanted  to  trade  tails  very  badly,  but  the  Beaver  didn’t  care  enough  about 
trading,  but  at  last  he  traded.  Then  the  Beaver  wdien  he  got  his  present  tail  liked 
it  very  much  for  he  found  that  he  could  swim  faster,  but  the  Rat  didn’t  like  it, 
because  he  had  to  swim  slower,  so  he  begged  the  Beaver  to  trade  back,  but  the 
Beaver  would  not  trade ; so  the  Rat  cried  and  cried  till  his  eyes  got  small,  and  this 
is  the  reason  that  the  Rat  has  small  eyes  and  a small  tail. 

(Rat  here  means  the  Muskrat.) 

No.  6. 

The  Bear,  The  Wild  Cat  and  The  Big  Sturgeon — Muh  Kwaii,  Pezhew  and 

KiTCHE  NuH  MAH. 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Nottawasaga  River  there  are  rapids.  The  bear  was 
fishing  there  one  day.  He  was  catching  sturgeon  in  his  paws  and  throwing  them 
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over  his  shoulder  on  to  the  bank.  By  the  time  when  he  had  enough  he  quit  fishing 
and  started  to  carry  the  sturgeon  back  into  the  woods  from  the  pile  he  had  thrown 
them  into.  The  wild  cat  (lynx)  was  watching  the  bear  whilst  the  bear  was  fishing. 
When  the  bear  went  away,  the  wild  cat  went  to  fish  at  the  same  place.  He  caught 
a very  big  sturgeon,  but  on  account  of  his  crooked  claws,  could  not  let  go,  and  the 
sturgeon  swam  out  to  deep  water  and  drowned  the  wild  cat. 

Ho.  7. 

Ne-we-no-xah  K'she  muh. 

The  story  of  the  woman  who  visited  a man  who  lived  in  a tree,  and  who  could 
change  himself  into  a serpent  when  he  wished. 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

A very  long  time  ago  there  was  an  Indian  who  lived  with  his  family  in  the 
wilderness  or  wild  bush  where  nobody  was  to  be  seen.  This  man  lived  by  hunting 
wild  game.  One  time  he  noticed  his  wife  dressing  up  very  nice.  This  kept  on  for 
a good  many  days.  One  day  the  oldest  boy  told  his  father  that  the  mother  went 
away  every  time  the  father  left  camp  for  hunting.  The  man  thought  that  he  would 
watch  her,  so  he  went  away  one  morning,  but  went  only  a little  way  and  watched 
the  camp.  After  a little  while  the  wife  came  out  dressed  in  her  best.  She  went  out 
in  the  bush  and  the  man  followed  to  see  what  she  would  do.  She  went  to  a big 
tree  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  rapped,  just  the  same  as  a person  would 
do  on  a house  door.  Then  he  saw  a very  nice  man  come  out  of  the  tree  and 
observed  what  was  going  on,  so  he  thought  he  would  kill  his  wife  as  soon  as  she  got 
back  to  camp.  When  he  got  home  he  made  a big  fire  and  told  his  two  children 
(boys)  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  also  told  them  wbat  to  do  when  he  (the 
father)  would  run  away.  His  wife  came  home  in  the  evening  and  he  killed  her 
and  burned  her  in  the  fire.  He  then  told  his  boys  “ if  they  saw  the  sky  red  that 
would  show  them  that  he  (their  father)  was  killed  by  his  wife’s  sweetheart.”  The 
next  day  they  saw  the  sky  red  which  showed  them  that  their  father  was  killed,  so 
they  ran  away  themselves.  Before  their  father  went  away  he  told  them  that  their 
mother  would  follow  them  though  she  was  dead,  so  the  father  gave  them  some  things 
to  use  in  case  they  wanted  help  ; an  awl,  a stone,  and  a thorn.  When  they  saw  their 
mother  coming,  they  threw  the  stone  down,  when  it  became  a big  mountain,  and 
the  two  boys  went  a long  way  before  their  mother  was  able  to  get  over  the  mountain 
and  catch  up  to  them.  When  she  came  close  again  the  boys  threw  the  thorn  down 
when  it  became  a very  big  bush  of  thorn  trees  (Haw  trees),  which  gave  the  two. 
boys  a chance  to  get  ahead  a good  bit  before  she  got  through.  When  she  got  close 
again  the  boys  threw  the  awl  down,  which  became  many  hundred  awls  with  their 
points  sticking  up,  but  she  managed  to  get  over  them  and  kept  on  trying  to  get 
her  children. 

The  boys  came  to  a big  river  and  saw  a big  snail  which  they  asked  to  take 
them  across  the  river.  The  big  snail  stretched  himself  across  the  river  and  the 
two  boys  got  across.  When  the  mother  got  to  the  river  she  also  asked  the  big 
snail  to  take  her  over.  The  snail  told  her  he  would,  but  when  about  half  way 
across  the  snail  dropped  the  woman  into  the  river,  and  that  was  the  last  of  her. 

The  two  boys  went  on  and  came  to  a lake  where  nobody  was  to  be  seen  only 
themselves.  The  big  boy  made  a little  bow  and  arrow  for  his  little  brother.  After 
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a little  while  they  saw  someone  coming  in  a log  canoe,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
bad  old  man.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  saw  the  two  boys  he  made  up  his  mind,  to 
take  one  of  them  and  leave  the  other,  so  he  told  the  little  boy  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  to  shoot  up  in  the  air.  The  arrow  dropped  into  the  canoe,  and  the  old  man 
told  the  big  boy  to  come  and  get  it.  As  soon  as  the  big  boy  got  in  the  canoe  the  old 
man  pushed  out  quickly  and  left  the  little  boy  behind.  The  big  boy  asked  the  old 
man  to  take  his  brother  along  but  the  old  man  said  “ Ho  !55  When  they  got  to  the 
old  man’s  place  the  big  boy  was  locked  up  (confined)  for  a good  many  days  and 
could  not  get  a chance  to  run  away.  One  day  the  old  man  told  the  big  boy  that  if 
he  wanted  to  go  out  with  him  he  could  go.  They  came  to  a big  hill  and  he  asked 
the  boy  to  go  for  a sleigh  ride  down  the  hill.  The  old  man  wanted  the  boy  to  sit 
in  front  but  the  boy  chose  to  sit  behind.  There  were  stumps  and  stones  down  the 
hill  and  as  they  went  down  the  hill  very  fast,  the  boy  thought  to  hit  a stone  and 
kill  the  old  man,  which  he  did.  Then  the  boy  thought  about  his  little  brother  and 
went  back  and  looked  for  him.  When  he  got  to  the  place  where  his  brother  was 
left  he  saw  a wolf  which  was  his  brother  who  had  become  half  a wolf  and  half  a 
boy.  Which  all  Indians  believe  to  be  where  the  wolf  came  from.  The  boy  got  too 
hungry  and  became  part  wolf.  This  ends  this  story. 

No.  8. 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk.  (No.  1.) 

Told  by  Peter  York . 

Long  years  ago  there  were  two  Ojibwa  boys  who  lived  so  close  together  that 
they  called  each  other  “ Brother/5  and  one  time  when  they  got  to  be  big  boys  they 
talked  about  getting  married,  so  they  went  away  to  an  Indian  (Ojibwa)  village 
not  far  away  and  got  girls  to  marry  them.  When  they  got  married  they  wanted 
to  know  what  to  do  to  make  a living.  One  said  “ We  will  go  a long  ways  up  the 
river  to  hunt  and  stay  there  for  a good  while  and  will  be  able  to  get  enough  to  keep 
us  during  the  winter  months.55  They  got  ready  for  the  trip  and  started  with  a 
good  supply.  They  stayed  a long  time  till  they  got  enough  (furs  and  meat)  and. 
then  started  to  come  home. 

On  their  way  home  they  came  to  a place  where  there  were  a lot  of  stumps  and 
snags,  and  one  of  them  struck  a stump  and  made  a big  hole  in  his  canoe.  He  had 
to  go  to  shore  to  fix  his  canoe,  whilst  the  other  canoe  went  on  ahead.  When  the 
canoe  was  mended  they  started  on  again  and  when  they  came  to  a little  lake  they 
sawr  their  comrade  just  about  the  other  side  of  the  little  lake  going  into  a river 
where  there  were  lots  of  other  Indians  (Mohawks  their  enemies)  waiting  for  them 
to  come  home  with  their  catch  of  fur  and  meat.  The  man  in  the  second  canoe  said 
to  his  wife,  “ Well,  my  brother  is  going  to  get  killed,  as  he  goes  into  the  river,  you 
watch  !'5  And  when  the  first  canoe  was  just  going  into  the  river  there  was  smoke 
of  gunfire  from  both  sides.  The  wife  (in  the  second  canoe)  said,  We  will  be  killed 
the  same  way.55  The  husband  replied,  ^ Well,  no.  If  I get  mad  (angry)  there 
is  no  shot  that  could  hit  me.  I will  go  alone  to  see,  and  you  stay  here  till  T 
come  back.’5  “ No,55  she  said,  “ You  can5t  go,  you  will  be  shot  too.55  “ Well/5  said 
he,  “ let  them  shoot,  they  can5t  hit  me.  1 had  a dream  in  my  early  days  that  no 
gun  could  hurt  me,  and  if  my  dream  is  no  good  I won’t  come  back.55  So  they 
got  everything  out  of  the  canoe  and  he  started  in  the  canoe  with  his  gun  for  the 
same  place  where  his  comrade  got  shot.  When  he  got  there  the  gunfire  started  from 
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both  sides  of  the  river  and  kept  up  for  a long  time,  till  after  a while  the  fire  was  not 
so  bad,  after  another  while  the  fire  ceased  and  the  wife  looked  and  looked  and  after 
a short  time  she  saw  something  coming  straight  to  where  she  was  waiting.  She 
knew  the  canoe  but  there  was  a different  man  in  it.  She  hid  herself  in  the  bush 
till  she  heard  her  man  calling  to  her  and  then  she  came  out.  Her  man  was  all 
black,  and  it  was  because  he  had  so  many  close  shots  fired  at  him  that  the  gun- 
powder blackened  him  up,  so  that  the  wife  only  knew  him  by  his  voice  when  he 
called  her.  They  got  ready  and  crossed  the  lake  to  where  the  fight  took  place. 
They  got  out  of  the  canoe  and  he  showed  his  wife  where  there  were  a good  many 
dead  Indians  (Mohawks)  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  They  went  to  work  to  see 
if  they  could  find  their  friends’  bodies.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  do  so  and 
to  bury  them  the  best  way  they  could.  They  then  started  on  their  way  home  and 
upon  arrival  spread  the  story  and  went  to  see  the  parents  of  the  dead  ones.  This 
ends  this  story. 

Ho.  9. 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk.  (No.  2.) 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

A good  many  years  ago  there  were  two  head  chiefs  of  the  two  big  nations  of 
Indians,  the  Ojibwas  and  the  Mohawks.  One  time  the  head  chief  of  the  Mohawks 
thought  to  do  something  to  hurt  the  Ojibwa  chief.  He  did  not  know  just  what 
to  do.  The  Ojibwa  chief  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Well,  the  Mohawk 
thought  “ If  I kill  one  of  his  children  this  would  make  him  mad  (angry).  So  he 
got  his  warriors  to  come  to  him  and  told  them  to  go  to  the  Ojibwa  village  at  night 
and  try  to  kill  the  chiefs  son  or  daughter.  The  warriors  started  at  night  and  went 
on  their  errand  and  it  happened  that  the  son  was  out  late  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  warriors  took  the  boy  to  the  Mohaivk  chief  and  the  chief  cast  lots,  by  drawing 
little  sticks,  and  the  one  that  got  the  longest  stick  had  to  kill  the  boy.  The  boy 
was  killed  before  the  people  and  the  chief  called  a big  feast  and  had  the  boy  cooked. 
When  everything  was  ready  he  invited  all  the  other  neighbouring  chiefs  as  well  as 
the  Ojibwa  chief  who  had  lost  his  son,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  Indians  besides. 
The  big  feast  was  ready  by  this  time  and  all  sat  down  on  the  ground.  Those  who 
were  appointed  to  act  as  waiters  started  to  bring  in  the  eatables,  beginning  at  the 
door,  giving  the  food  to  the  men  as  they  went  along.  The  head  Ojibwa  chief  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  and  when  the  waiters  came  to  him  they  brought  his  son’s  head 
well  cooked.  This  chief  recognized  his  son’s  head,  but  said  nothing,  and  as  they 
were  all  eating,  he  ate  his  son’s  head  just  to  show  them  that  he  was  a man. 

When  everything  was  over  the  Ojibwa  chief  started  for  home,  and  as  he  was 
going  home  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  also  do  this  kind  of  work  some  day. 
He  did  not  do  it  at  once  but  waited  for  a few  years,  when  he  got  his  warriors  to 
come  to  him  one  day  and  told  them  that  they  had  to  go  to  the  Mohawks’  village  and 
get  the  chief’s  daughter  and  bring  her  to  him.  One  of  the  warriors  told  the  chief 
“ that  there  were  hundreds  of  warriors  guarding  the  Mohawk  chief’s  house  ever 
since  the  Big  Feast  when  the  Ojibwa  chief’s  son  was  killed  and  eaten”  (or  in 
other  words,  since  you  lost  your  son). 

The  Ojibwa  chief  then  said,  “ You  go  in  the  daytime  and  take  her  and  I will 
make  them  sleep  sound.  I will  be  able  to  do  that.”  So  they  started,  six  of  the 
best  men.  When  they  got  to  the  Mohawk  village  they  found  all  the  watchers  asleep 
and  the  chief  also  sound  asleep.  They  took  the  girl  away  as  they  were  told  to  bring 
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her.  Before  this  the  Ojibwa  chief  told  one  of  his  men  to  kill  her,  and  she  was 
killed  in  a quiet  way.  Nobody  knew  what  happened.  The  Ojibwa  chief  then  called 
a big  feast  and  told  his  people  to  get  ready,  that  after  the  feast  there  was  going  to 
be  a big  battle  right  there.  So  they  got  everything  ready. 

They  called  the  Mohawk  chief  to  come  and  all  the  Mohawks  that  conld  come 
at  that  time  came,  and  all  the  Indians  came  from  other  places.  They  all  sat  down 
and  ate.  The  girl’s  head  well  cooked  was  placed  before  the  Mohawk  chief.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  his  daughter’s  head  he  gave  a loud  yell  and  fainted.  Just  at  this 
time  the  Ojibwa  chief  rose  up  and  asked  his  men  to  start  and  kill  every  . one  of  the 
Mohawks.  The  Ojibwa  chief  killed  the  Mohawk  chief  himself  and  his  men  killed 
the  rest  of  the  Mohawks  at  this  time.  After  this  happened  the  news  spread  all  over 
and  the  two  big  nations  got  so  mad  (angry)  that  they  declared  war.  The  war  took 
place  in  winter  time.  They  fought  on  Lake  Couchiching  and  the  Lake  was  full  of 
Indians.  When  the  tight  began  the  Ojibwa  in  command  was  a girl  who  led  the 
warriors.  When  the  Mohawks  saw  them  coming  they  said  “ we’ll  have  fun  now.” 
When  the  Ojibwas  came  very  close  the  girl  who  led  gave  a big  loud  yell  and  all  the 
Mohawks  fell  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  and  tried  to  crawl  away,  but  the  Ojibwa 
warriors  killed  every  one  of  them  that  they  could  find.  Young  and  old,  women  as 
well  as  men,  except  two,  a boy  and  a girl,  and  from  this  pair  came  the  present 
Mohawks.  This  ends  this  Mohawk  story. 

Note. — (The  girl  leader  of  the  Ojibwa  was  not  the  sister  of  the  boy  that  was 
killed  and  eaten.  She  was  a different  girl,  but  had  a dream  that  she  could  do  this 
leading.) 

No.  10. 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk.  (No.  3.) 

Told  by  Peter'  York. 

The  Ojibwas  were  once  entering  Lake  Couchiching  by  the  west  side  in  winter 
time  on  the  ice.  They  were  going  across  to  fight  the  Mohawks  on  the  east  side, 
when  an  old  Mohawk  woman  came  down  to  the  ice  hole  to  get  some  water.  She 
saw  the  Ojibwas  coming  and  turned  her  back  to  them  and  exposed  her  anus  in 
contempt  and  otherwise  made  fun  of  them.  Then  she  went  and  told  her  people. 
The  opposing  warriors  fought  on  the  ice  and  the  Mohawks  were  beaten.  After  the 
battle  the  Ojibwas  painted  a red  woman  in  just  the  same  position  as  the  Mohawk 
woman  posed,  on  the  rocks  on  the  east  shore  near  where  the  fight  took  place  (now 
called  McPherson’s  Quarry  or  Geneva  Park).  This  figure  now  remains  and  can  be 
seen  to  day.  (It  is  about  5 or  6 feet  above  water  and  is  about  1 ft.  high.) 

No.  11. 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawks.  (No.  4.) 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

An  Ojibwa  man  and  wife  and  one  child  were  out  hunting  away  back  in  the 
woods  and  one  day  the  man  said  to  his  wife,  c<  We  are  going  to  have  trouble  now. 
There  are  some  Mohawks  about,  and  they  are  going  to  come  to-night  to  kill  us. 
There  is  no  use  running  away  for  we  are  too  far  from  home.  If  I am  killed  they 
will  take  you  away  to  their  home.”  The  night  came  and  this  man  and  wife  watched 
nearly  all  night,  till  about  daylight  they  heard  an  owl  and  some  other  kind  of  bird. 
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This  shows  that  the  Mohawks  were  near  and  had  surrounded  their  camp.  There 
were  fifteen  Mohawks  and  the  one  Ojibwa  man  had  to  fight  them  all.  Well,  he  did 
very  well  for  he  killed  quite  a lot  of  'them,  hut  his  wife  and  child  were  taken 
prisoners  whilst  he  was  fighting.  He  was  not  killed  but  escaped  and  ran  towards 
lids  home.  He  ran  for  two  days  till  he  reached  home  and  told  his  friends  what 
had  happened.  He  raised  a war  party  of  isome  forty  or  fifty  men  and  one  old  man, 
a prophet,  and  started  after  the  Mohawks. 

This  old  man,  the  Prophet,  knew  where  the  Mohawks  went  and  he  also  knew 
that  the  wife  was  still  alive,  and  that  child  was  killed  on  the  way  to  the  Mohawks' 
home,  for  he  had  that  power.  So  the  Ojibwa  war  party  started  for  the  Mohawk 
country  and  while  they  were  going  the  old  man  said,  “ She  has  made  her  escape  and 
is  coming  back/’  So  they  all  ran  to  meet  her  and  they  met  her.  She  told  a very 
bad  (pitiful)  story  to  the  men.  She  said,  “ On  the  way  every  night  I had  to 
keep  the  fire  going  all  night  to  keep  them  warm.  Some  days  they  all  go  out  hunt- 
ing, but  one  had  to  stay  and  watch  me.  One  day  they  all  went  out  but  one  bad 
man  who  stayed  in  camp  to  watch  me.  This  bad  man  made  a big  fire  and  went  out 
and  cut  a good-sized  stick.  Then  he  took  my  baby  and  ran  the  stick  into  him 
(through  the  anus)  and  roasted  him  in  the  big  fire.  Well,  I could  not  do  anything 
only  cry,  and  this  bad  man  came  right  in  front  of  me  and  began  to  mock  and  cry, 
and  facing  the  other  way  showed  his  buttocks.  I grabbed  his  privates  and  pulled 
all  I could,  and  he  fell  down  and  I got  up  and  rolled  him  to  the  fire  and  burnt 
him.  Then  I took  his  gun,  I did  not  run  away  till  I killed  every  one  them. 
Towards  the  evening  one  came  when  I was  inside  the  camp,  when  he  got  near  I 
shot  him.  He  fell  dead,  and  after  a while  another  one  came  and  I also  shot  him.  I 
took  his  gun  which  was  loaded.  The  last  time  two  came  together.  Well,  I 
thought,  if  I kill  them  this  time  1 would  be  safe,  so  I made  a good  aim  and  fired 
at  the  first.  He  fell  and  the  other  tried  to  run  away;  before  he  got  away  I shot 
him  dead  and  started  to  run  back  towards  our  country.”  One  of  the  Ojibwa  war 
party  took  her  home,  and  the  rest  went  on  their  way  to  the  Mohawk  village. 
When  they  got  there  they  killed  some  of  the  children  to  pay  the  Mohawks  for  what 
they  did. 

This  woman  made  a good  plan  to  get  these  Mohawks.  She  did  not  run  away 
after  she  killed  the  first  man  for  fear  the  rest  would  chase  her  and  catch  her,  so 
she  stayed  in  camp  and  killed  them  as  they  came  in  singly  from  hunting.  She 
would  take  the  gun  of  the  man  just  killed  and  would  be  ready  for  the  next. 

The  Mohawks  in  camping  at  night  fixed  some  poles  around  the  fire  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  would  lay  on  their  backs  with  their  feet  on  the 
poles,  warming  their  hind  quarters.  The  Ojibwa  woman  had  to  keep  the  fire 
going  all  night.  The  killing  or  torturing  of  children  was  the  worst  thing  Indians 
could  do.  This  ends  this  story. 

Note. — All  these  fights  took  place  in  this  locality.  The  river  referred  to  is  the 
Gull  River.  The  Ojibwa  used  to  come  to  where  Beaverton  now  is  and  then  across  to 
South  Bay,  Balsam  Lake,  by  another  route  south  of  the  Portage  Road.  (This  is 
borne  out  by  other  evidence  than  York’s.)  I spoke  of  the  embankment  at  South 
Bay  to  York,  but  he  had  never  seen  it  though  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  “ one  of  the  fighting  grounds.” 
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Ho.  12. 

Rama  Witches.  (Ho.  1.) 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

i 

One  time  an  old  witch  lived  in  Rama  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Couchiching. 
She  covered  herself  with  the  skin  of  an  owl  when  she  wanted  to  fly  at  night  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  first  joints  off  the  fingers  of  children,  which  she  used  to  string 
op  like  old-fashioned,  dried  apples  in  her  camp.  These  children  would  die  at  once. 
She  had  the  power  to  take  these  joints  off. 

One  day  she  wanted  to  go  to  near  where  Atherley  now  is,  and  compelled  two 
young  men  to  go  with  her  in  the  canoe,  for  she  had  the  power  to  compel  young  men 
to  go  with  her,  generally  the  best  of  them.  She  wanted  to  go  to  a man’s  place  who 
had  two  black  dogs.  She  wanted  these  dogs.  When  she  arrived  there  she  asked 
the  man  for  the  dogs,  but  he  said  “ Ho !”  She  then  asked  him  for  one  dog,  but  still 
he  said  “ Ho.”  , She  then  took  a paddle  and  shoved  the  canoe  off  shore  saying  to 
the  man,  “ I shove  off  with  one  of  your  children.”  (Meaning  that  one  of  his 
children  would  die.)  The  man  said,  “ Maybe  you  will  die  yourself  before  you  get 
home.  The  bees  will  have  your  meat.”  She  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  with 
one  of  the  young  men  paddling  at  the  bow  and  the  other  at  the  stern.  When  about 
half  way  home  the  young  man  at  the  stern  heard  a bee  humming  overhead  and 
looking  up  he  saw  the  bee  enter  the  woman’s  ear  into  her  head.  In  a short  time 
her  body  was  full  of  bees,  eating  her  up,  and  she  began  to  twist  around  and  say : 
“ Youh,  youli,”  and  died  in  the  canoe.  The  young  men  put  her  overboard  at  what 
is  now  Ground  Hog  Point,  which  took  its  name  from  her,  for  she  was  called 
“ Kuk-oh-chees,”  “ The  Ground  Hog.” 

She  had  forgotten  to  take  her  bag  (medicine  bag)  with  her  and  had  left  it  in 
her  camp.  The  man’s  power  was  stronger  than  hers,  for  he  killed  her  and  nothing 
happened  to  him.  He  had  power  over  the  bees.  Sometimes  when  this  witch  was 
looking  for  children  at  night  she  carried  a light.  The  young  men  went  with  her 
because  they  were  afraid  she  would  kill  them  if  they  didn’t  go. 

She  said  as  she  died,  “ Well,  anyway  I never  killed  any  big  people,  just  chil- 
dren,” but  the  people  found  joints  of  fingers  of  grown-up  persons  on  the  strings  as 
well  as  those  of  children  in  her  camp. 

Hote. — Ground  Hog  Point  is  called  in  Ojibwa  Kuk-oh-cheesh,  Hay-ash-sheeng. 

Ho.  13. 

Rama  Witches.  (Ho.  2.) 

Told  by  Peter  YorJc. 

Another  old  witch  once  lived  in  Rama.  She  disguised  herself  in  a turkey’s 
skin  when  she  wished  to  fly.  She  caused  many  people  to  die.  One  day  when  all 
the  people  were  having  a bee  to  hoe  corn  she  went  to  the  bee,  leaving  her  turkey 
skin  in  her  bag  (medicine  bag)  at  her  home.  There  was  a little  boy  who  lived 
with  her  and  who  had  often  watched  her  through  a hole  in  his  blanket  when  she 
was  dressing  herself  in  this  turkey  skin,  and  thought  that  he  would  like  to  try  it 
himself,  so  he  took  the  turkey  skin  out  of  the  bag  and  put  it  on.  The  skin  was 
very  much  worn  by  now  and  had  lost  lots  of  feathers  and  was  ragged,  but  still 
preserved  the  power  to  fly.  So  the  boy  flew  over  to  the  hoeing  bee,  and  all  the 
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people  began  to  say : “ Look  at  the  witch,  look  at  the  witch,”  and  the  witch  herself 
began  to  get  very  mad  (angry)  and  act  crazy  when  she  saw  the  boy  in  her  turkey 
skin.  The  boy  lit  on  the  ground  and  the  people  rushed  over  and  took  off  the  skin 
and  found  that  it  was  only  a boy.  The  witch’s  son  who  was  also  there  took  an  axe 
and  rushed  up  to  his  witch  mother  and  said,  “ You  must  stop  causing  people  to  die, 
or  else  I’ll  put  the  axe  to  your  head.”  She  said,  “ No  !'  she  would  not.”  Whereupon 
he  struck  her  on  the  head  with  the  axe  and  killed  her  on  the  spot. 

Yo.  14. 

The  Social  Problem. 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

Once  a small  party  left  the  Rama  Reserve  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  a hunt 
up  the  Gull  River  waters.  Amongst  this  party  was  a bad  man  who  had  left  his 
wife  on  the  Reserve  and  had  taken  another  woman  with  him,  which  was  a very  bad 
thing  to  do.  After  being  on  the  hunt  for  some  time  this  man  died  and  was  prepared 
for  burial,  and  a grave  was  dug.  He  was  left  in  a place  just  outside  the  camp  for 
three  days  before  burial.  One  of  the  children  of  the  camp  who  happened  to  go  and 
look  at  the  body,  came  back  and  said  that  clothes  were  pushed  off  the  body’s  face 
and  breast,  so  the  older  people  went  to  see.  They  found  this  was  so  and  the  man 
coming  to  life.  He  came  to  life  and  said  that  he  had  been  in  heaven  and  was  sorry 
for  what  he  had  done  by  leaving  his  wife  on  the  Reserve,  etc.,  but  that  he  knew  he 
was  going  to  die  in  exactly  a month  from  that  day  at  midday,  and  would  never  see 
Rama  again.  After  a short  while  the  party  moved  camp  on  their  homeward 
journey,  and  at  Balsam  Lake  when  the  month  was  just  about  to  be  up  the  man 
said  that  he  was  going  to  die  and  knew  he  could  not  stop  it.  So  he  made  a little 
camp  and  went  in  there.  He  was  all  right  the  night  before  and  also  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  last  day,  but  before  noon  he  said  his  time  was  near  and  began  to  act 
terribly  crazy-like.  His  eyes  stuck  out  and  he  chewed  his  tongue  and  rolled  around 
his  camp  in  terrible  agony.  He  acted  so  strangely  and  shook  his  camp  so  much 
that  he  so  frightened  the  others  that  they  were  afraid  to  go  near  him  and  so  left 
him  alone  to  die.  His  actions  continued  till  noon  when  the  man  died  in  horrible 
pain.  Thus  was  he  punished  for  leaving  his  wife  and  taking  another  woman. 

No.  15. 

Wintigoes  (Giants). 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

In  olden  times  people  used  to  believe  that  if  a person  fasted  for  a period  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  he  would  learn  something  about  bears  or  lions,  or  some- 
thing very  strong,  and  if  he  dreamed  of  any  of  these  animals  he  would  be  just  as 
strong. 

One  time  a man  had  a dream  that  he  could  fight  with  the  Wintigoes  any  time. 
He  could  be  just  as  big  and  just  as  strong,  and  during  one  winter  time  he  knew 
that  the  Wintigo  was  coming  to  eat  them  (i.e.  his  family).  He  said  to  his  wife 
“ The  Wintigo  is  coming  to-night,  and  is  going  to  eat  us,  and  if  my  dream  fails  we 
shall  be  eaten  by  the  Wintigo.”  The  night  came  and  the  man  went  out  to  meet  the 
Wintigo  a little  way  off.  The  wife  listened  for  a little  while,  then  she  heard  trees 
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flying  all  over  and  she  saw  two  great,  big  men  biting  each  other  and  hitting  each 
other  with  great,  big  trees,  and  also  with  their  hands.  This  kept  on  for  a long 
time,  till  all  at  once  it  went  past,  and  she  watched  if  her  man  would  come  home. 
After  a while  he  came  out  of  the  woods  just  as  small  as  he  was  when  he  went  out 
to  fight.  He  said,  “ I won  the  battle  for  the  first  time  since  I had  my  dream. 
You  come  over  with  me  and  I will  show  you  where  I finished  the  Wintigo.”  They 
both  went  out  till  they  came  to  the  place  where  they  saw,  as  if  somebody  had  been 
underbrushing,  so  fierce  was  the  battle  that  all  the  underbrush  and  small  trees  were 
knocked  or  trampled  down.  At  the  far  end  of  this  place  they  saw  a great  big 
man  lying  down  dead,  with  his  big  kettle  and  a great  big  knife,  for  the  Wintigo  was 
going  to  kill  and  eat  these  people.  So  the  man  and  wife  went  to  work  and  gathered 
up  wood  and  made  a big  fire  and  burned  the  Wintigo  to  ashes. 

Ho.  16. 

Little  Lynx  Story. 

Told  by  Peter  York 

Black  Bear  had  a very  good  winter  one  time.  It  was  a very  hard  winter  for 
the  smaller  animals  on  account  of  the  snow  and  frost  and  storms.  This  big  Black 
Bear  used  to  go  on  the  deer  runways  and  catch  a deer  and  eat  him  up,  and  the 
Lynx  used  to  watch  the  Black  Bear  climb  up  in  a tree  and  jump  on  the  deer  as 
they  passed  along  the  runways,  which  they  had  in  the  winter  months,  and  which  was 
an  easy  thing  for  a big  black  bear  to  do.  Once  when  the  Lynx  was  very  hungry  he 
could  not  catch  anything  as  there  was  too  much  snow.  Well,  he  thought  that  he 
would  try  and  kill  a deer,  so  he  went  out  on  one  of  their  runways  and  watched  for 
a deer  to  come  along.  Soon  he  saw  one  coming  and  he  climbed  up  a tree  and  when 
the  deer  came  under  the  tree  the  Lynx  jumped  on  his  back.  The  Deer  started  off 
wild  and  went  all  over  the  woods,  but  the  Lynx  still  held  on  having  a good  hold  and 
the  Deer  could  not  shake  him  off.  The  Deer  knew  that  there  was  a leaning  tree 
in  the  bush  so  he  made  for  that,  knowing  that  he  could  knock  the  Lynx  off  as  he 
ran  under  the  tree.  The  Deer  ran  very  fast  and  as  he  ran  under  the  tree  there 
happened  to  be  a knot  on  the  under  side  of  the  tree  where  the  Deer  went,  so  the 
Lynx  got  his  back  skinned  from  his  head  to  his  tail.  It  also  just  happened  that  an 
Indian  was  out  hunting  that  way  and  tracking  deer.  He  saw  a deer  track  which 
was  a very  bad  one  with  blood  all  over.  So  he  followed  it  up  till  he  came  to  the 
Lynx  lying  dead  and  a little  farther  on  he  found  the  Big  Buck  dead  too.  The  Deer 
had  got  so  tired  that  he  lay  down  and  died.  So  the  Indian  had  good  luck  finding 
them  both. 

Ho.  17. 

Hanabush  and  the  Four  Men.  (Ho.  4.) 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

A good  many  years  ago  four  Indians  wanted  to  know  something  about  “how 
to  be  a man  that  would  know  how  to  fight  and  never  get  hurt.”  Well,  they  talked 
about  it  and  decided  to  go  and  see  Hanabush  and  ask  these  things.  They  made  the 
journey,  which  took  them  two  long  years  to  get  to  his  place.  On  the  way  up  they 
could  hear  Hanabush  beating  his  drum  and  saying  to  them,  “ Come  on,  my  children.” 
Well,  one  day  they  heard  him  saying,  “You  will  get  to  my  place  in  the  morning.” 
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Tlie  morning  came  and  they  saw  a clean  place;  everything  looked  to  be  good. 
They  saw  a big  camp  here  and  went  to  the  door  and  rapped.  Yanabush  said, 
“ Come  in,  my  children/’  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  talked  a little  while 
when  Yanabush  said  something  to  his  daughter,  who  was  a very  nice-looking  girl, 
and  she  started  to  cook  something  which  was  bear  meat,  and  took  some  blueberries 
and  cooked  them  (both)  in  a very  little  pot  (about  the  size  of  a cup).  While  those 
men  were  watching  the  girl  one  of  them  thought,  “ I could  eat  all  that  in  the  pot 
with  one  spoonful.”  Yanabush  knew  what  this  fellow  was  thinking  about  and 
said,  “ You  will  see  if  you  can  eat  that  much.”  They  all  sat  down  and  started  to 
eat  out  of  the  little  pot.  They  ate  all  that  they  wanted  and  the  pot  was  still  full. 
Yanabush  said,  “ You  men  can’t  eat  it  all.”  After  the  meal  Yanabush  said,  “ Yow 
you  must  tell  me  what  you  want  to  know.  You  have  walked  for  a long  time.” 
The  first  man  said  to  Yanabush,  “ I would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a battle  in  our 
country,  and  I would  like  to  know  that  if  I was  shot  at  I would  like  the  ball  not  to 
hit  me.”  Yanabush  said,  “ This  will  happen  so,  you  just  think  about  me  when 
going  to  fight.” 

The  next  man  came  before  Yanabush  and  said,  “ I am  a hunter  and  1 would 
like  to  call  the  game  to  me  when  1 want  them,  some  wild  beasts.”  Yanabush  said, 
“ This  will  be  so,  when  you  go  hunting  you  call  just  what  you  want  and  they  will 
come.” 

The  third  man  came  before  Yanabush.  “ Well,”  he  said,  “ I would  like  to  get 
myself  a wife,  nobody  likes  me.”  'Yanabush  said,  “ You  see  my  daughter,  you  take 
her  and  she  will  be  your  wife.” 

The  fourth  man  came  before  Yanabush  and  said,  “ I would  like  to  live  forever.” 
Yanabush  said  (in  reproach),  “We  all  know  that  every  man  has  got  to  die,  and 
you  would  like  to  live  forever.”  He  reached  out  his  hand  and  took  the  fourth  man 
and  placed  him  on  his  side,  when  the  man  became  a granite  stone,  and  there  were 
only  three  men  that  came  back  home.  Everything  that  Yanabush  said  was  so. 

Yanabush  said  to  the  one  that  wanted  a wife,  that  he  must  not  speak  to  her 
till  they  got  home,  and  they  all  started  home  happy.  On  the  last  day  before  reach- 
ing home  the  man  who  had  Yanabush’ s daughter  wanted  to  talk  to  her,  so  he  spoke 
to  her,  but  before  he  had  finished  his  words  the  girl  was  missing  and  could  not  be 
found,  so  he  got  home  without  a wife.  This  ends  this  story. 

Yo.  18. 

Yanabush  and  the  Young  Man  and  Wife.  (Yo.  5.) 

Told  by  John  York. 

A good  many  years  ago  two  families  lived  on  an  Island.  One  family  had  one 
son,  and  the  other  one  daughter.  The  two  young  people  got  married  and  lived  for  a 
little  while  when  the  young  wife  took  sick  and  died.  The  old  people  buried  her  on  the 
Island,  but  the  young  husband  went  out  after  the  burying,  and  the  old  people  saw 
him  lie  down  near  the  grave.  Just  as  soon  as  he  closed  his  eyes  he  saw  his  wife 
going  away.  He  followed  her  for  a long  time  but  could  not  get  near  enough  to 
catch  her,  so  he  went  on  till  night  came.  She  said  to  him  (her  husband),  “We 
will  camp  here,”  and  she  made  her  camp  a little  way  ahead.  He  made  his  camp 
behind  hers.  The  next  morning  came  and  they  started  again.  On  their  way  he 
saw  a big  house  by  the  roadside,  but  before  they  reached  the  house  he  heard  some- 
body talk  to  him  and  who  told  him  that  “ this  was  the  place  where  all  the  dogs 
live  that  you  ever  owned.  The  ones  that  you  have  used  badly,  and  they  will  pay 
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you  for  what  you  have  clone  to  them  while  living.”  The  man  that  spoke  said  to 
him,  kk  I will  help  you.  You  take  these  bags  of  shoes  and  when  the  dogs  attach  you 
throw  the  shoes  at  them.”  When  the  young  husband  got  to  the  house  the  dogs 
attacked  him.  He  dropped  the  bags  of  shoes  and  the  dogs  attacked  the  shoes  and 
the  young  man  passed  out  and  saw  his  wife  ahead  of  him  the  same  as  usual.  The 
night  came  again  and  they  camped  out  once  more.  The  next  day  came  and  about 
noon  they  saw  another  house  on  the  road  ahead.  When  they  came  to  this  house 
they  saw  some  people  who  invited  them  to  eat,  but  they  did  not  eat.  This  was  the 
last  house  to  be  seen  before  they  got  to  the  place  where  they  were  going.  They  went 
on  till  they  saw  a great  big  house.  The  wife  went  in  ahead  and  the  man  came  in 
behind.  When  he  got  in  he  saw  nothing  but  a big  room  full  of  little  beds,  but 
nobody  was  in  the  house.  He  went  all  over  the  house  but  could  not  find  his  wife 
so  he  went  out  and  looked  around.  He  saw  another  house  nearby  and  went  over 
to  it.  He  rapped  at  the  door  and  someone  said,  “ Come  in.”  He  went  in  and  saw 
an  old  man  sitting  down  who  said  to  him,  “ You  have  come  a long  way  to  try  and 
get  your  wife  back.  Once  they  get  in  that  big  house  you  canT  see  them  any  more, 
but,  if  you  want  help  I can  help  you  a lot.”  “ I will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
will,”  said  the  young  man.  " Well,”  the  old  man  said,  “ There  will  be  a big  dance 
in  the  big  house  to-night.  They  do  that  every  time  a new  man  or  a new  woman  gets 
here.  I will  hide  you  in  my  pocket  and  at  the  dance  I will  catch  her.”  The  night 
came.  As  soon  as  the  sun  went  down  people  could  be  heard  running  around  all 
over  (spirits  or  ghosts). 

This  old  man  was  the  man  who  sang  at  the  dance  so  he  started  the  dance  a 
little  after  dark.  He  who  was  sitting  in  the  pocket  was  watching  his  wife.  He 
saw  her  coming  and  dancing  too.  When  she  got  near  the  old  man  caught  her  and 
got  a very  small  box  and  put  her  in  and  went  out.  This  broke  up  the  dance.  The 
old  man  took  the  box  to  his  house.  There  were  two  little  boxes,  one  for  the  wife, 
and  another  in  which  was  an  oil  of  some  kind.  The  old  man  said  to  the  young 
husband,  “ It  took  you  four  years  to  get  here  and  you  will  get  back  in  two  days. 
Beware  (listen)  and  do  what  I say.  When  you  get  home,  get  two  small  stones  and 
make  them  hot,  open  the  box  of  oil  and  let  it  melt  on  the  stones.  Cover  yourself 
and  the  boxes  with  blankets.  You  listen  till  you  hear  her  speak  and  then  open  the 
box.  You  will  see  her  alive  again.”  The  young  husband  did  all  this  when  he  got 
back  home  and  his  wife  came  to  life  again.  They  came  to  where  they  started  at  first 
on  the  Island.  There  was  nobody  living  there  this  time  so  they  sat  down  and  after 
a little  while  he  said,  “ Do  you  see  that  point  up  there?  Watch  a little  while  and  you 
will  see  two  canoes  coming  this  way.  There  will  be  our  parents  in  them.”  The 
canoes  came  out  in  the  lake  straight  for  the  island  and  when  they  came  near  they 
stopped.  The  old  people  said,  “ Someone's  at  the  grave.”  The  two  young  people 
spoke,  “ Come  on,  we  got  back  here  again  alive.”  The  old  people  almost  jumped 
out  in  the  water  when  they  saw  their  children  and  heard  them  talking. 

In  olden  times  people  used  to  believe  in  feeding  the  dead  by  burning  some 
bread  and  meat  (food)  over  the  grave,  and  this  was  what  brought  the  parents  back 
to  the  island  at  this  particular  time. 

Note. — (The  old  man  in  this  story  is  Nanabush,  who  was  also  the  man  that 
spoke  about  the  dogs.) 

This  story  is  from  John  York,  who  claims  it  is  a true  story  and  happened  in 
the  days  gone  by. 
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Ho.  19. 

The  Little  Dog  Story. 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

In  the  old  days  people  used  to  have  faith  in  their  dogs.  One  time  a man  had 
a very  small,  little  dog.  When  he  went  out  hunting  he  put  the  little  dog  inside  of 
his  coat.  Every  time  the  little  dog  tried  to  bark  the  man  knew  that  there  was  some 
game  near. 

One  night  while  the  man  was  asleep  the  little  dog  licked  him  on  the  face  till 
he  woke  up,  which  went  to  show  that  there  was  trouble  at  hand.  The  little  dog 
tried  to  take  his  master  outside  the  camp.  They  both  went  out  and  the  little  dog 
began  to  roll  in  the  snow.  Every  time  he  rolled  he  grew  bigger.  He  rolled  till  he 
got  to  be  as  big  as  a good-sized  calf,  then  he  stopped  and  watched  the  lake.  They 
saw  a great,  big  dog  coming  across  the  ice  to  kill  the  man.  The  man’s  dog  went 
out  to  meet  this  one  and  conquered  it.  This  big  dog  was  a grey-looking  one  with 
no  hair. 

Ho.  20. 

Killing  the  Old  People. 

Told  by  John  York. 

In  the  days  gone  by  when  an  old  man  or  woman  got  helpless  they  used  to  be 
killed  outright. 

One  time  while  two  families,  one  of  which  had  an  old  woman,  were  out  camp- 
ing, they  decided  to  kill  the  old  woman.  They  told  her  that  they  were  going  to 
move  to  some  other  place.  They  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  bush 
some  distance  away  where  they  stopped  in  a lonely  place  and  told  her  to  sit  there 
till  they  got  ready  to  build  a camp.  Instead  of  making  a camp  they  went  back 
home  and  left  her  to  die.  The  old  woman  was  left  on  a river  bank,  and  it  happened 
that  one  of  the  boys  was  out  hunting  that  way  and  when  he  was  coming  back  home 
he  saw  his  grandmother  sitting  by  the  river  side.  He  wondered  how  she  got 
there,  but  told  her  to  get  in  the  canoe  and  took  her  back  to  camp.  He  left  her 
near  the  camp  telling  her  to  come  in  after  dark.  The  hunter  then  went  into  the 
camp  and  after  a while  the  old  woman  came  in.  Everybody  sat  still,  they  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  as  they  had  thought  that  she  would  have  died  that  night  out 
on  the  river  bank.  She  never  told  how  she  came  back,  neither  did  her  grandson, 
so  it  was  never  known  to  the  rest.  The  people  quit  killing  the  old  people  from  that 
time.  They  never  did  it  again.  The  Indians  used  to  do  this ; when  people  got  too 
old  they  were  killed  to  be  got  out  of  the  way. 

Ho.  21. 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk.  (Ho.  5.) 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

The  Mohawks  were  so  bad  that  they  used  to  kill  for  nothing.  One  time  there 
were  three  Ojibwa  brothers,  and  one  day  the  Mohawks  met  one  of  the  brothers  and 
killed  him.  They  hid  him  in  the  bush  and  took  his  scalp  home.  When  the  other 
two  came  to  know  that  their  brother  had  been  killed  they  got  mad  (angry)  and 
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both  got  ready  with  war  clubs  and  lots  of  shot  and  powder.  When  they  got  to 
the  Mohawk  village  their  enemies  were  waiting  for  them  to  come.  These  brothers 
did  all  they  could;  they  killed  about  three  to  five  hundred  of  the  Mohawks.  While 
the  fight  was  going  on,  one  of  the  two  0 jib  was  got  shot  in  the  leg,  and  the  leg 
was  broken  below  the  knee,  but  he  fought  on  till  he  got  tired  and  sick.  “ Well/5  he 
said  to  his  brother,  “ we  are  going  to  get  beaten.  I will  die  in  their  hands,  you  run 
away  and  tell  our  people  what  has  happened.”  The  other  brother  started  back 
home  and  left  his  brother  to  be  killed,  who  was  killed  some  time  later.  The  one 
that  got  home  told  all  the  people  what  had  happened.  Everybody  got  ready  to  go 
down  and  kill  all  the  Mohawks.  When  they  got  to  the  place  where  the  fight  was 
they  saw  the  dead  man  sitting  up  dressed  in  some  very  nice  things,  such  as  buck- 
skin clothing,  but  his  scalp  was  taken. 

When  the  0 jib  was  got  to  the  Mohawk  village  their  captain  gave  a big  yell  to 
show  the  Mohawks  that  there  was  going  to  be  a fight,  and  started  to  kill  everyone 
who  was  in  the  village.  When  they  got  through  they  searched  the  place  for  the 
scalp  that  was  taken  from  the  brother  and  when  they  found  it  they  burnt  the  village 
and  started  back  home.  When  they  got  there  they  had  a big  time  over  the  re- 
covered scalp. 

No.  22. 

Nanabush.  (No.  6.) 

Told  by  John  York. 

It  was  never  known  how  Nanabush  was  born,  only  that  he  was  working  for 
God  for  many  years  (York  says  2,000  years,  which  is  evidently  his  expression  to 
denote  a very  long  time)  looking  after  the  world,  such  as  to  regulate  the  weather, 
rain,  snow,  and  other  things. 

Nanabush  did  have  a wife  once,  but  only  one  child  which  was  a girl.  While 
living  together  he  made  up  his  mind  to  send  his  wife  away  to  look  after  the  dead, 
those  that  died  long  years  ago,  where  she  is  now. 

The  old  man  is  here  somewhere  in  the  north.  She  looks  after  the  dead  and  he 
looks  after  the  living.  He  will  not  die,  nor  will  be  sick,  and  is  the  only  man  that 
will  live  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  He  never  works  and  always  has  plenty  to  eat, 
and  lots  of  tobacco  which  he  keeps  in  a skunk-skin  bag.  (In  those  days  skunks 
were  as  big  as  a big  Porcupine.)  Nanabush  is  getting  very  grey  sitting  all  the 
time  smoking  his  pipe. 

If  you  look  sometimes  in  the  north  sky  you  will  see  the  sky  white  at  night. 
This  is  the  time  that  Nanabush  is  poking  his  fire  or  making  his  fire. 

Note. — Nanabush  is  often  referred  to  as  “ The  Old  Man.” 

No.  23. 

Nanabush  and  his  Wife's  Chair.  (No.  7.) 

Told  by  John  York. 

Nanabush  went  to  hunt  beaver  one  time.  He  placed  his  wife  to  watch  for 
the  beaver  and  she  sat  on  a rock  watching  for  the  beaver  to  come  out.  She  heard 
her  man  calling  for  her,  he  had  killed  the  beaver.  She  went  over  and  fixed  the 
meat  and  dried  it.  This  beaver  was  a great  big  one  (a  giant).  His  tail  was  very 
wide  (about  5 feet).  The  rock  on  which  she  sat  is  just  like  a big  chair  and  is  on 
the  Rama  Reserve.  Lots  of  people  go  to  see  it. 
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No.  24. 

The  Tailless  Sturgeon. 

Told  by  John  York. 

One  time  there  was  a family  camping  at  Sturgeon  Lake  (Victoria  County). 
One  day  the  old  man  went  out  to  fish  through  the  ice,  and  while  fishing  he  saw 
a queer-looking  fish.  He  speared  it  and  killed  it,  then  took  it  home  and  cooked  it; 
all  the  family  ate  of  it,  and  in  a very  short  time  they  all  took  sick  and  died.  These 
sturgeon  from  Sturgeon  Lake  are  deeended  from  a serpent  which  was  cut  in  two 
a long  time  ago,  but  lived  and  bred  young  ones  with  no  tails. 

Note. — John  York  said  he  used  to  camp  at  Sturgeon  Lake  years  ago.  Had 
heard  these  sturgeon  jumping  at  night,  but  had  never  caught  any. 

Sturgeon  Lake  has  no  sturgeon.  The  name  may  be  given  to  it  from  its  shape. 
There  are  no  sturgeon  in  this  chain  of  lakes,  now  known  as  the  Kawartha  Lakes. 

No.  25. 

Nanabush  and  the  Ducks.  (No.  8.) 

Told  by  John  York. 

One  time  Nanabush  was  walking,  very  tired  and  hungry.  lie  came  to  a lake 
and  looking  around  he  saw  a very  nice  sandy  beach.  Well,  he  thought,  this  is  a 
nice  shore  to  kill  some  ducks.  There  were  lots  of  ducks  on  the  lake.  He  called 
one  of  the  ducks  which  came  to  him.  He  asked  the  duck,  “ Is  your  Chief  Duck 
here  at  any  place?”  “ Yes.  He  is  here  at  the  present  time.  He  is  -chief  of  all 
kinds  of  ducks,”  the  duck  replied.  Nanabush  then  said,  “I  would  like  to  see  him 
and  have  a talk.”  The  duck  said,  “ If  you  would  like  to  see  him  I will  go  and  get 
him.”  Nanabush  said,  “ Yes,  go  and  bring  him  here.”  The  Chief  Duck  came. 
“ Well,”  Nanabush  laid,  “ do  you  know  what  is  going  to  take  place  here  very  soon?” 
“ No,”  said  the  Chief  Duck.  “ Well,”  said  Nanabush,  “there  is  going  to  be  a big 
dance.”  “Who  is  going  to  furnish  the  music?”  said  the  Chief  Duck.  “I  am 
going  to  furnish  the  music,”  said  Nanabush  and  he  reached  out  his  hand  and  got 
his  drum  and  began  to  sing,  which  made  the  Chief  Duck  dance  right  there. 
“Well,”  said  the  Chief  Duck,  “when  is  this  big  dance  coming  off?”  Nanabush 
said,  “If  you  like  to  have  it  to-night,  we  can  have  it  to-night.”  “Well,  it. just 
suits  me,  and  I will  tell  all  the  kinds  of  ducks  to  come,”  said  the  Chief  Duck. 
This  pleased  Nanabush  very  much,  and  the  Chief  Duck  went  away. 

Nanabush  got  everything  ready.  He  made  a big  camp  and  made  a big  fire 
inside.  Night  came  and  all  the  ducks  came  in  from  all  around.  About  dark 
Nanabush  started  to  sing.  He  told  the  ducks  that  as  soon  as  they  came  inside  they 
would  have  to  close  their  eyes.  He  started  singing  one  of  his  songs  which  pleased 
all  the  ducks.  He  told  them,  “ The  time  is  now  on  ” and  all  the  ducks  started  to 
come  in  dancing  with  their  eyes  closed  Tie  told  them  that  they  had  to  pass 
through  right  in  front  of  him.  Every  one  of  them  passed  him  and  he  grabbed  them 
and  twisted  their  necks.  He  got  a lot  of  them,  but  one  opened  his  eyes  a little 
bit  and  saw  what  Nanabush  was  doing.  This  duck  made  a big  yell  and  told  all 
the  (remaining)  ducks  what  Nanabush  was  doing,  and  made  for  the  door,  but 
before  he  got  out  Nanabush  kicked  him  and  stepped  on  his  feet  (we  now  call  this 
duck  the  Diver). 
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Hanabush  picked  up  all  the  dead  ones  and  buried  them  in  the  ashes  to  cook. 
When  he  got  them  all  fixed  he  lay  down  and  told  his  anus  to  watch.  He  went  to 
sleep  and  it  happened  to  be  that  there  was  a lion  close  by  who  ate  all  the  ducks. 
When  Hanabush  woke  up  he  went  to  work  and  looked  for  the  cooked  ducks,  which 
were  gone.  He  said  to  his  anus , “ I told  you  to  watch,  I will  burn  yon  for  not 
doing  what  I told  you  to  do  A He  laid  his  anus  towards  the  fire  and  began  to 
shove  all  the  hot  coals  in  to  it.  He  started  off  and  went  through  where  there  were 
a lot  of  little  trees,  going  right  over  them.  He  twisted  around  and  looked  at  the 
little  trees  which  Avere  red  with  his  blood  and  said,  “ In  future  people  will  call 
those  trees  red  willows.”  He  went  on  to  a rock  AAdiich  he  slid  doAvn  ; on  looking 
back  he  saw  the  blood-stains  on  the  rock  Avhich  he  called  “ red  granite  ” (i.e.  which 
became  the  red  granite  of  noAvadays) . 

Note. — This  lion  was  probably  the  American  panther. 

Ho.  26. 

Origin  of  Birds. 

Told  by  John  York. 

One  time  a man  shot  another  with  his  boAv  and  arrow  for  stealing  his  wife. 
He  Avatched  the  actions  of  his  Avife  and  this  man  and  saAv  them  sleeping  together 
in  a bush,  when  he  shot  them  with  his  arrows  and  killed  them  both.  He  went  to 
Avork  and  cut  up  about  half  the  man  into  little  bits  and  threAV  these  up  in  the  air. 
The  pieces  of  meat  did  not  fall  back  again,  but  became  different  birds,  such  as  the 
blue  jay,  robins  and  others.  He  cut  some  more  pieces  a little  bigger  and  threw 
these  up  in  the  air  too,  when  they  became  gulls,  cranes  and  such-like  birds. 

Ho.  27. 

The  People  Who  Became  Serpents. 

Told  by  John  York . 

Two  families  Avere  camping  out  some  years  ago.  One  old  man  had  a good  boy 
who  Avas  hunting  all  the  time,  getting  all  kinds  of  game  and  always  having  plenty 
to  eat.  The  other  family  had  a daughter,  and  one  time  the  two  young  people  got 
married.  The  girl's  mother  did  not  like  this  because  the  young  man  had  good 
luck  always.  This  old  woman  Avas  a witch  and  she  could  do  anything  she  liked. 
One  time  this  bad  old  woman  Avent  out  just  a little  way  in  the  bush  and  put  a bone 
on  the  road  (trail),  so  to  let  this  young  man  step  on  the  bone  and  get  hurt.  When 
this  young  man  came  home  in  the  evening  he  happened  to  step  on  the  bone  and 
got  hurt,  which  laid  him  up  nearly  all  winter,  and  they  all  got  hard  times.  While 
this  young  man  was  in  the  camp  before  he  got  better,  they  got  so  poor  that  they 
had  to  go  to  some  other  place.  The  husband  of  the  old  witch  went  out  alone  to  a 
little  lake  some  miles  away  to  see  if  there  \Arere  any  fish  there.  He  cut  a hole  in  the 
ice  and  let  down  his  decoy.  He  did  not  take  a spear  with  him.  He  saw  some  big 
fish  and  then  went  home  and  told  his  people  that  he  saw  a lot  of  fish.  They  all 
decided  to  move  near  the  lake  and  that  family  went.  Only  the  sick  man  did  not 
like  to  go  till  he  got  better.  He  Avas  just  about  getting  better  Avhen  the  other 
family  went  away.  He  went  out  hunting  and  got  some  game  for  himself,  wife, 
father  and  mother.  They  lived  there  till  on  towards  spring  when  the  ice  went 
away.  The  other  campers  never  came  back  to  see  them.  One  day  his  wife  said, 
“I  would  like  to  go  and  see  my  mother.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “you  can  go  and  see 
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her.”  She  went  out  and  found  the  lake  and  saw  the  camp,  hut  she  could  not  see 
anybody,  or  no  signs,  or  no  smoke  in  the  camp.  She  went  near  and  spoke.  After 
a while  some  one  tried  to  speak  inside  the  camp  and  said,  “ We  have  eaten  a fish  of 
some  kind  and  I am  sure  it  was  a big  snake ; we  have  all  got  to  be  snakes.” 

The  young  wife  looked  in  and  saw'  that  her  mother  (the  witch)  was  all  snake 
except  her  head,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  the  same  way.  She  went  home 
and  told  what  she  had  seen  but  the  rest  did  not  go  to  see  them  for  a long  time. 
One  day  they  went  dowm  to  see  what  the  others  looked  like.  They  looked  in  the 
camp  but  there  was  nobody  home,  then  they  went  down  to  the  lake  and  saw  the 
others  sunning  themselves  the  same  as  other  snakes.  The  two  families  all  became 
big  serpents. 

Ho.  28. 

The  Indian  Boy  Who  Married  a King's  Daughter. 

Told  by  John  York. 

(A  most  curious  blending  of  the  old  and  the  new.  G.  E.  L.) 

A good  many  years  ago  these  were  two  brothers  living  in  a camp  away  back 
in  the  woods  where  nobody  else  was  to  be  seen.  Their  father  and  mother  had 
died  when  they  were  little  boys.  The  elder  hunted  all  the  time  and  got  a lot  of 
deer  and  other  kinds  of  game.  The  younger  was  busy  in  looking  after  the  venison, 
cutting  it  up  and  drying  it.  When  he  got  it  all  dried  he  pounded  it  up  very  fine, 
same  as  corn  meal,  and  put  it  away  in  bags  for  to  use  in  the  winter. 

One  time  the  younger  tried  to  think  of  something  that  he  ever  did  before. 
He  thought  there  must  be  some  people  some  place  nearby.  He  thought,  “ this 
evening  when  my  brother  comes  home  I’ll  ask  him  about  this.”  His  brother  came 
home  at  night  and  after  supper  the  younger  began  to  ask  him  if  there  were  any 
Indians  living  nearby.  “Well,”  the  older  boy  said  to  his  brother,  “yes,  there 
are  some  people  living  to  the  west  who  are  called  ‘ white  men/  and  some  people 
living  east  of  us,  but  it  is  a long  way.”  The  younger  boy  began  to  get  lonesome 
thinking  about  these  people  whom  he  would  like  to  see,  so  one  day  he  asked  his 
brother  if  he  would  let  him  go  and  see  some  of  the  white  people.  “ Well,”  his 
brother  said,  “ it  will  take  you  four  days  to  get  there  ; you  go  straight  west  all  the 
time.”  “ Well,  I will  go  to-morrow  and  I will  try  and  get  back  in  a!  week,”  the 
younger  said.  He  got  ready  the  night  before  he  started  the  journey.  He  left 
camp  just  about  daylight  and  walked  all  day.  When  night  came  he  made  camp 
for  the  night.  The  next  day  he  started  early  in  the  morning,  the  same  as  he  did 
the  first  day.  On  the  fourth  day  while  walking  he  noticed  somebody  had  been  cut- 
ting some  trees  with  a very  sharp  thing.  He  looked  at  the  stumps  for  a long  time. 
He  never  saw  an  axe  before.  He  went  on  a little  farther.  He  heard  some  one 
cutting  something.  He  went  on  till  he  saw  a man  who  was  very  white.  He 
thought,  “ this  must  be  a whiteman.”  He  got  to  where  this  man  was  working  and 
sat  down  close  by.  They  began  to  speak  to  each  other.  The  white  man  asked 
him  where  did  he  come  from.  The  Indian  told  him  where  he  came  from  and  said, 
“ I just  came  to  see  the  people  and  I am  going  to  camp  near  the  city.”  The  white 
man  said,  “ I have  got  a little  shantv  here  in  the  bush  and  if  you  like  to  stay  in  it 
you  are  welcome.”  The  Indian  said,  “ I don’t  know  what  you  call  a shanty  till  I 
see  it.”  The  white  man  said,  “ I will  show  you  the  shanty.  You  come  along,”  and 
they  both  went  up  to  where  the  shanty  was.  The  white  man  showed  the  Indian  all 
the  “ rigging,”  such  as  dishes  and  pans,  the  like  of  which  the  Indian  never  saw 
before.  The  white  man  gave  him  some  meat,  bread,  tea,  and  sugar,  things  this 
Indian  never  ate  before. 
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The  Indian  would  like  to  go  to  town  one  day  and  see  the  place.  He  went  out 
and  looked  around.  He  picked  up  some  rags  and  made  a very  nice  quilt.  He 
sold  this  quilt  for  $25.00.  He  made  a lot  of  them  and  sold  them  all  at  $25.00  each. 

One  day  a nice-looking,  young  man  came  up  to  see  him  and  told  him  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a big  feast  on  Wednesday  at  the  big  hall  up  town.  He  went  down 
to  it  with  this  young  man.  The  feast  was  a French  one.  The  King  wanted  to  find 
a good  cook,  and  every  time  the  King  had  a feast  there  was  a different  cook.  When 
the  hour  came  to  eat  they  all  sat  down  and  the  King  came  out  and  also  sat  down 
and  started  to  eat.  He  just  tasted  and  went  away.  This  will  show  that  he  didn’t 
like  it.  The  cooks  were  all  men.  This  King  wanted  to  find  a good  cook  for  his 
only  daughter.  When  the  feast  was  over  the  King  came  out  again  and  said  to  all 
the  people,  “ Who  will  try  again  for  next  week's  feast  ?”  Some  of  the  boys  knew  that 
the  Indian  boy  was  a good  cook,  and  one  of  them  went  over  to  the  Indian  boy  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  try.  Well,  the  Indian  boy  was  a little  shy  at  first,  but  he 
thought  he  would  try.  He  went  to  his  little  shanty  and  thought  about  it  all  the 
time,  and  how  he  would  make  things  look  nice.  The  feast  day  came  and  he  went 
over  to  the  place  and  started  in  to  cook.  When  he  got  ready  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  evening  he  got  some  girls  to  help  him  with  the  tables.  About  six  o’clock 
he  called  the  people  to  “ come  in.”  All  the  boys  and  girls  said  to  one  another 
“ This  Indian  man  is  going  to  get  his  for  sure.”  The  waiter  called  to  the  King  that 
everything  was  ready.  The  King  came  in  and  saw  everything  was  good,  he 
started  to  eat  and  he  ate  a lot  this  time.  He  told  the  people  that  he  had  found  a 
good  cook  at  last.  He  called  his  daughter  to  come  out;  this  girl  was  never  seen 
only  from  a distance.  She  came  out  and  stood  by  her  father.  The  King  called 
the  Indian  young  man  to  come  to  where  they  were.  The  Indian  came  up  and  the 
King  called  a preacher  and  had  the  young  couple  married  right  there,  and  they 
stayed  there  at  the  King’s  house. 

One  day  the  people  had  an  excursion  out  on  the  lake.  There  were  about  five  hun- 
dred people  on  board.  They  went  a long  ways  out  on  the  lake.  The  Indian’s  wife  did 
not  like  to  go  on  this  excursion  so  she  did  not  go,  but  the  Indian  went,  although 
his  wife  did  not  like  him  to  go,  but  he  wanted  to  go  badly.  One  of  the  boys 
thought  that  this  would  be  a good  chance  to  kill  the  Indian,  so  three  boys  got 
together  and  made  a plan  to  throw  the  Indian  overboard.  They  got  him  to  go  to 
the  back  end  of  the  steamboat  and  then  grabbed  him  by  the  legs.  Down  he  went 
into  the  water.  Nobody  saw  him,  only  the  boys  that  thrust  him  down.  He  swam 
around  for  a long  time  and  then  began  to  think  about  his  wife  and  his  brother. 
He  could  not  see  land  any  place.  He  heard  some  bird  up  in  the  air  and  on  look- 
ing up  he  saw  a hawk.  He  began  to  call  the  bird  and  the  bird  came  down  to  him. 
He  asked  the  bird  if  there  was  an  island  close  by,  and  the  bird  said,  “ Yes,  there  is 
a rock  not  far  from  here.”  The  Indian  said,  “ I’d  like  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
take  me  to  the  rock.”  “ I will  try,”  said  the  bird.  “ Take  hold  of  my  legs  and  I 
will  take  you  to  the  rock.”  The  bird  got  so  big  that  it  had  no  trouble  in  taking 
the  Indian  to  the  rock.  When  they  got  there  the  Indian  sat  on  the  rock  not  know- 
ing where  to  eat.  Well,  he  thought  he  would  get  the  bird  to  go  to  the  city  and  get 
him  something  to  eat.  So  he  called  the  bird  and  the  bird  came  near.  He  told  the 
bird  to  go  to  a big  house  with  a big  verandah.  The  bird  flew  away  and  she  was 
away  for  two  hours,  then  she  came  back  with  a nice  little  parcel  of  nice  cakes  which 
the  Indian’s  wife  had  given  to  the  bird.  The  Indian  had  a good  lunch.  The  wife 
did  not  know  where  he  was.  There  was  a big  reward  to  anybody  that  had  seen  him 
or  had  seen  him  killed. 
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The  big  bird  came  to  the  rock,  where  the  Indian  was,  in  the  evening,  and  said  to 
him,  “ Maybe  I could  take  yon  home  if  yon  pay  me  what  I want.  I would  like  to 
get  the  first  baby  yon  see  when  yon  get  home.”  (While  the  Indian  was  away  there 
was  a baby  born  at  home.)  “Well,”  the  Indian  said,  “I  will  do  that.”  They 
started  to  cross  the  big  lake  to  get  home.  They  got  close  to  shore  when  the  bird 
got  tired  and  had  to  come  down  in  the  water  about  a hundred  yards  from  shore. 
Anyway  the  Indian  swam  to  shore  and  went  home.  When  he  got  there  he  saw  a 
little  baby  boy,  for  his  wife  had  a child  born.  Well,  he  thought  he  had  to  give  it 
to  the  bird,  which  he  did,  and  his  wife  was  glad  that  he  went  and  gave  np  the  boy 
to  the  big  bird. 

Ho.  .29. 

John  York's  Own  Story. 

When  he  was  a young  man  the  Mohawks  were  bad  at  that  time.  Xobodv  was 
allowed  to  go  ont  alone  anywheres.  He  wanted  to  hunt  very  badly  so  he  and 
another  young  man  went  out  one  morning  quite  a long  ways  off  the  Reserve  to  hunt 
bear  and  duck.  They  got  to  Mud  Lake  (Carden  Township)  the  next  day  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  They  shot  about  twenty-five  duck  that  night.  The 
next  morning  early  they  heard  something  across  the  narrows  ; they  looked  and  saw 
a great,  big,  black  bear.  They  got  in  their  canoe  and  got  near  enough  to  shoot  and 
kill  the  bear.  While  looking  at  the  dead  bear  they  heard  another  one  coming  down 
to  drink,  near  where  they  were  standing.  They  both  shot  and  killed  this  one. 
They  took  the  two  bears  in  their  canoe  and  started  for  home.  After  going  down 
the  lake  a little  way  he  looked  up  and  saw  three  bears  in  a big  oak  tree.  The  two 
hunters  got  out  of  the  canoe  and  went  to  the  tree.  He  shot  the  big  one  but  did 
not  kill  him  outright,  but  had  to  shoot  again.  This  left  only  one  more  shot  ready 
for  use,  as  they  had  one  double  and  one  single-barrel  shot  guns.  The  other  two 
bears  came  down  the  tree.  He  shot  one  of  these  and  killed  it  and  the  last  bear 
had  to  come  down  when  there  was  no  shot  ready  for  him.  He  (York)  grabbed 
the  bear  by  the  legs  till  the  other  hunter  got  his  gun  loaded.  The  bear  was  a cub 
but  fought  like  an  old  bear,  tearing  the  clothes  off  the  man.  The  hunters  got  the 
five  bears  and  took  them  home.  When  they  got  home  there  was  a big  feast  and 
everybody  came  and  ate  some  bear  meat,  for  their  friends  thought  the  hunters 
had  been  killed  bv  the  Mohawks. 


NEW  ACCESSIONS  IN  MUSEUM. 


PORCUPINE  PIPE. 

This  very  unique  pipe  was  found  at  St.  David’s  by  'C.  A.  Case,  Esq.,  of 
St.  Catharines,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  as  an  unusual  pipe;  probably  it 
resembles  a porcupine  more  than  any  other  animal.  It  is  4%  inches  long,  Sy2 
across,  and  2 inches  in  height.  The  ears,  mouth  and  nose  have  been  well  designed. 
The  double  row  of  protuberances  on  each  side  of  the  bowl,  which  is  well  rounded, 
has  four  spikes  on  the  outside  row  and  three  on  the  inside  one.  The  tail  is  the 
stem  of  the  pipe;  the  legs  have  been  very  well  formed,  but  are  somewhat  eroded 
from  age  and  exposure.  This  is  the  only  pipe  of  the  kind  that  I know  of. 


Porcupine  Pipe,  No.  34282. 


Fig.  34281. 
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STONE  PIPE. 

No.  34281  is  a stone  pipe  patterned  after  the  clay  pipes1  so  plentifully  found 
in  the  Attiwandaron  territory.  C.  A.  Case,  Esq.,  presented  it  to  the  Museum 
and  found  the  same  on  the  Berryman  Farm  near  St.  David’s.  The  pipe  was 
carved  out  of  the  shale  in  the  Niagara  district  and  age  andj  climatic  conditions 
have  hardened  it. 

VASE  PIPE.  (No.  34283.) 

This  vase-shaped  pipe,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  C.  A.  Case,  Esq.,  also 
was  found  at  St.  David’s.  It  is  a white  stone  slightly  discoloured  hy  age 
and  iron  stains.  A pipe  similar  to  this  in  the  Museum,  was  foundl  some  years 
ago  at  Burlington,  near  Hamilton.  There  are  the  usual  marks  around  the  top 
of  the  howl,  but  they  are  nearly  obliterated  from  age.  The  hole  for  the  stem  is 
larger  than  usual.  The  perforation  at  base  for  suspension  is  so  fashioned  as  to 
represent  eyes  with  a well-designed  face  underneath. 


Fig.  34280.  Fig.  34283. 

This  vase-shaped  piece  of  pottery  No.  34280  is  somewhat  unique  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  The  broken  portion  of  it  here  illustrated  was  found  at  St.  David’s, 
Niagara  district.  The  bowl  was  mounted  on  a rudely  shaped  stand  and  from 
the  outline  one  would  judge  that  in  its  original  finished  state  it  would  be  rather 
top-heavy.  It  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Wm.  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  is  the  only  piece  of  pottery  of  the  kind  in  the  Museum.  The  pottery  is 
purely  Indian  and  the  vase  of  the  stand  is  slightly  convex;  indicating  that  it 
was  probably  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  ground  or  a soft  stand. 

THE  EAMES’  STONE. 

This  attractive  and  unusual  stone  artifact  resembling  somewhat  a gorget, 
was  found  many  years  ago  near  Iroquois  in  the  County  of  Dundas  and  presented 
to  Frank  Eames,  Esq.  Absolutely  no  date  concerning  the  finding  could  he  had, 
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but  in  all  probability  it  was  used  as  an  ornament  by  some  member  of  one  of 
the  roving  tribes  who  occupied  Eastern  Ontario  at  an  early  date.  With  the 
owl  or  thunder  bird  on  the  front  of  the  stone  and  with  the  skeleton  of  a man 
on  the  reverse  side — around  this  could  be  woven  some  of  the  myths  of  Indian 
times.  But  that  some  coureur  de  hois  of  the  early  fur-trading  days  did  not  do 
part,  or  even  all,  of  the  engraving  for  his  Indian  friend  is  very  probable. 
However  this  may  be,  stones  such  as  this  wear  the  impress  of  Indian  traditions 
and  superstitions,  and  are  well  worthy  of  being  carefully  looked  after. 


THE  GORGET. 

This  gorget  of  banded  slate  was  found  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Noah  McNeil, 
of  Lansdowne,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Frank  Eames.  It  is  very  unusual  in  outline 
being  a cross  between  a bird  amulet  and  an  ordinary  gorget.  It  is  % of  an 
inch  thick  at  its  centre.  The  elevated  ridge  running  along  its  upper  part  is 
slightly  curved.  One  hole  is  about  the  centre  from  side  to  side;  the  other  is 
very  much  to  one  side. 
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WAR  POIXTS. 

This  cache  of  war  flints  (Xos.  34575-3A721)  was  found  by  Joseph  Stewart, 
Esq.  His  description  of  the  find  is  as  follows : “ I was  travelling  about  two 
miles  north  of  Thedford1^  Lambton  County ; and,  in  going  where  the  road  passed 
through  a deep  cut  in  the  bank  of  the  Sauble  River,  I saw  an  arrow-head  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bank.  I then  commenced  to  scrape  away  the  sand  under  the 
roots  of  an  old  pine  stump  that  stood  at  the  top  of  the  bank  and  before  I finished 
my  labours  one  hundred  andl  sixty-six  came  sliding  down  from  under  the  roots 
of  the  old  stump.”  These  war  points  are  very  thin  and  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
photogravure  very  uniform  in  size. 


Pig.  35648. 


Figure  Xo.  356J8,  in  the  Stewart  Collection,  was  found  in  the  digging  of 
a ditch  near  Chatham,  Ont.,  and  is  a typical  Micmac  Pipe.  Pipes  of  this  kind 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  south  of  the  lakes,  and 
show  considerable  skill  in  the  workmanship  expended  upon  them.  In  fact,  few 
modern  pipes  excel  in  beauty  of  design,  articles  such  as  this.  The  hole  at 
the  base  for  suspending  is  bored  straight  through,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  drilled  at  a much  later  date  than  that  of  its  original  manufacture. 


Fig.  35644. 
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Fig.  35637. 
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This  series  of  ornamental,  ceremonial  or  utilitarian  stones  (Stewart  Col- 
lection) were  apparently  highly  valued  by  the  Attiwandaron  tribes  of  Western 
Ontario.  These  vary  from  the  straight  almost  rod-like  bar  amulet  (No.  35636) 
passing  through  the  saddle-shaped  (No.  35638)  to  the  elaborately  finished  bird- 
shaped stone  (No.  35639).  This  latter  stone  is  illustrated  upper  and  lower 
side.  The  upper  side  is  rounded  and  uniform  with  one  of  the  eye  protuberances 
broken  off.  The  under  surface  has  two  elevated  ridges,  fore  and  aft,  beneath 
which  the  orthodox  holes  are  drilled,  differing  from  the  majority  of  stones  of 
this  kind  in  which  the  holes  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  artifact.  Fie*.  35644 


is  the  flared  tale  portion  of  a bird  stone, 
in  the  fact  that  its  head  has  been  broken 
the  same  could  be  attached  by  thongs, 
as  is  usual  in  these  pieces. 


Fig.  35639. 


The  peculiarity  of  this  stone  consists 
off  and  holes  have  been  drilled  so  that 
The  holes  at  the  ends  are  the  same 


Fig.  35639. 


No.  35636  was  found  near  Arkona,  Lamb  ton  County. 

No.  35637  came  from  Melbourne,  Township  of  Caradoc,  County  of  Middlesex. 
No.  35638  secured  at  Highgate,  near  'Chatham,  County  of  Lambton. 

No.  35639  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  River  in  the  Township 
of  Caradoc,  County  of  Middlesex. 

No.  35644  also  found  in  the  Township  of  Caradoc,  near  Mount  Brydges. 
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This  stone  article  Ho.  35641,  was  found  south  of  St.  Mary’s,  County  of 
Perth.  There  are  no  pieces  exactly  similar  to  this  in  the  Museum  collection. 
It  was  evidently  used  for  some  ceremonial  purpose.  The  Peabody  Museum  has 
one  or  two  pieces  of  this  kind,  which  they  describe  as  ceremonial. 


Fig.  35641. 


Fig.  35643. 
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Fig.  35640.  Full  size. 
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This  peculiar  stone  (No.  35643)  was  found  two  miles  south  of  Watford, 
County  of  Lambton,  and  is  perfect  with  the  exception  of  a small  chipping  on  edge, 
which  can  be  seen  on  lower  left  side  of  the  photogravure.  Its  height  is  6%  inches ; 
width  6%  inches;  thickness  at  centre  1 % inches.  The  indentations  at  top  and 
bottom  are  alike  and  about  the  same  size.  The  bases  of  these  show  signs  of  wear, 
indicating  probably  that  they  had  been  used  for  making  ropes,  or  stretching  deer- 
hide  thongs  for  making  snow-shoes  or  lacrosse  sticks.  It  has  been  pecked  and  con- 
sequently is  rough  on  its  exterior  and  from  its  general  appearance  would  indicate 
age. 

This  L-shaped  artifact  (35640)  in  the  Stewart  Collection  is  beautifully  finished 
and  has  the  appearance  of  an  article  made  for  some  utilitarian  purpose.  It  is  of 
well-marked,  striped  slate.  The  hole  is  in  the  usual  place  as  seen  in  the  photo- 
gravure, but  only  bored  in  to  the  extent  of  % of  an  inch.  The  hole  opposite 
this  on  the  outside  is  merely  started,  so  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfinished 
stone;  well  and  uniformly  finished  with  the  exception  of  the  incomplete  boring. 
It  was  found  in  Lobo  Township,  County  of  Middlesex. 

This  gouge  (35634)  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  Provincial  Museum,  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  largest  in  existence.  It  weighs  3 lbs.  9 oz.',  is  15  inches  in  length, 
3 inches  across  at  point,  and  2%  at  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the 
Stewart  Collection  and  was  found  near  Oakville  in  the  County  of  Halton.  Some 
very  fine  artifacts  have  been  found  north  of  the  shore-line  of  Lake  Ontario  from 
Oakville  to  Hamilton.  To  artifacts  of  this  kind  are  attributed  various  utilities, 
from  serving  as  a spile  for  conveying  sap  from  the  maple,  to  being  used  as  an 
adze.  Of  the  140  adze-shaped  implements  in  the  Museum  only  some  20  have  the 
continuous  groove  from  top  to  bottom.  The  groove  in  this  one  is  very  uniformly 
made ; and  for  clearing  out  the  charred  wood  in  a dug-out  it  would  be  a most 
valuable  implement. 


Fig.  35646. 


This  peculiarly  shaped  pipe  (No.  35646,  Stewart  Collection)  is  unfinished. 
The  hole  for  the  pipe  stem  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  very  small. 
From  its  general  appearance  the  stem,  which  is  as  broad  as  the  base  of  the  pipe, 
has  been  broken  olf  during  the  process  of  drilling.  It  is  of  soft  gray  sandstone. 
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Figure  35649  was  found  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  is  of  gray  stone.  The 
bowl  is  larger  than  usual  in  small  pipes,  as  is  also  the  hole  for  the  stem.  While 
well  finished  it  is  not  altogether  uniform. 


Fig.  35649.  Fig.  35650. 

Figure  Ho.  35650  (Stewart  Collection)  is  truly  an  unusual  small  stone  pipe; 
it  was  found  near  Georgetown,  County  of  Halton.  The  bowl,  while  slightly 
chipped  around  the  top,  is  very  perfect.  This  most  probably  belonged  to  some 
Attfwandaron  squaw,  who  enjoyed  her  smoke  just  as  much  as  her  spouse. 


Fig.  35647. 

Figure  35647  is  a plain  stone  pipe  (Stewart  Collection).  It  was  found 
near  Port  Perry,  County  of  Ontario ; and  is  very  rough,  showing  the  evidence  of 
great  age  or  long  exposure.  The  stem  is  short  and  has  an  unusually  small  hole. 
The  bowl  is  uniform  in  size,  well-bored  and  very  artistically  finished  around 
the  top. 


Fig.  35645. 
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Objects  such  as  No.  35645,  made  of  baked  clay,  have  been  occasionally  found 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  one  was  found  between  Forest  and  Kettle  Point 
and  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  Provincial  Museum.  When  placed  stem 
downwards  these  artifacts  resemble  very  closely  an  ordinary  form  of  toadstool. 
By  some  they  have  been  spoken  of  as  stoppers  for  bottles,  but  their  most  probable 
use  was  as  modelling  tools  for  pottery. 


Fig.  35642. 


This  butterfly  stone  (No.  35642,  Stewart  Collection)  was  found  south  of 
Grand  Bend  in  the  Township  of  McGillivray,  County  of  Middlesex.  It  is  of  reddish 
coloured  slate  and  has  the  appearance  of  age  and  use.  Unlike  most  of  these  stones 
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it  has  no  axial  perforation.  The  indentations  vary  in  length  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
photogravure  and  hear  well-marked  grooves  at  the  base,  showing  plainly  that  the 
artifact  had  been  nsed  for  rounding  op  their  bow-strings,  or  else  in  dressing 
their  cords  for  fish-nets. 


GORGETS. 

In  the  collection  of  Indian  artifacts  secured  by  the  Provincial  Museum 
from  J.  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Strathroy,  there  are  some  80  gorgets,  so  called. 
All  are  of  striped  slate  and  mostly  surface  finds.  There  are  several  well-made 
gorgets  without  any  holes  therein,  and  in  the  large  majority  the  perforation  does 
not  show  any  indications  of  having  been  used.  The  uses  to  which  these  slates  were 
applied  remain  uncertain.  Tradition,  strong,  continuous  and  uniform,  in  some 
ethnological  fields,  tells  us  little  or  nothing  about  the  obsolete  implements  left 
by  the  pre-Columbian  Indians,  their  ancestors,  or  some  prehistoric  races.  Early 
travellers  and  explorers  tell  us  almost  nothing  about  these  artifacts.  Therefore, 
a determination  of  utilitarian  design  must  be  striven  for  by  natural  suggestion 
and  analogy. 

In  submitting  the  following  table  compiled  by  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Esq., 
Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  it  may  be  that  all  the  suggestions  are  physically 
and  logically  possible,  but  that  many  have  little  or  no  claim  to  acceptance  beyond 
such  mere  possibility. 

Uses  foe  “ GobgetsA 

1.  As  ornaments  or  decorations  without  ceremonial  significance. 

(a)  For  the  forehead. 

(b)  For  the  ear. 

(c)  For  the  breast.  ! 

( d ) As  pendants  without  specialization. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  dress. 

(a)  As  beads. 

(b)  As  “ comb-shapes.” 

( c ) As  hair-forms. 

( d ) As  buttons. 

( e ) As  buckles. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  arts  domestic. 

(a)  Under  the  headings  of  spinning,  and  the  making  of  thread,  twine 
or  thongs. 

(a)  1.  As  spindle-whorls. 

(a)  2.  As  weights. 

(a)  3.  As  “twine-twisters.” 

(a)  4.  As  thong  smoothers. 

(b)  Under  the  headings  of  weaving  and  netting. 

(b)  1.  As  shuttles. 

( b ) 2.  As  netting-sticks. 

( b ) 3.  As  mesh-gauges. 
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4.  In  connection  with  the  arts  (other  and  general). 

(a)  As  " tools/5 
(5)  As  groove-makers. 

(c)  As  arrow-shaft-straighteners. 

( d ) As  whetstones. 

(e)  As  standards. 

(/)  As  palettes. 

5.  In  connection  with  games. 

(a)  As  “ buzzers.55 

(b)  As  puzzles. 

(c)  As  gambling  stones  or  tallies. 

6.  Uses  with  ceremonial  significance. 

(a)  As  thunder-stones. 

(b)  As  badges. 

(c)  Under  the  heading  of  totemism. 

( d ) As  magic  tablets  (inscribed  or  not  incribed). 

(e)  As  amulets,  or  charms. 

(/)  As  bull-roarers. 

( g ) As  ceremonial  “ gorgets.55 

7.  In  connection  with  the  defence  of  the  wrist  and  arm  from  the  recoil 
of  the  bow-string;  as  braces,  brassards,  etc. 


Fig.  34285. 
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Fig.  34284. 
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Fig.  34326. 


Fig.  34293. 
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Fig.  34341. 


Fig.  34343. 


Fig.  34357. 


Fig.  34368. 
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SLATE  PIPE. 

This  slate  pipe  Ho.  36060  resembles  the  catlinite  pipe  of  the  west.  It  was 
found  on  the  prairie  near  Estevan,  Sask.,  about  30  years  ago,  by  Wm.  Noble,  Esq., 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  Museum.  The  inlaid  lead  ornaments  at  the  base 
of  the  stem  indicate  its  modern  origin,  or  at  least  European  contact. 

On  page  111  we  illustrate  a few  of  the  series  of  flint  and  stone  artifacts  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  J ohn  Hassall,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  English  artist. 
They  were  all  found  on  the  Duggleby  Estate  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
This  whole  district  around  York,  Mr.  Hassall  says,  is  very  prolific  in  specimens 
of  this  kind.  They  were  all  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  moor  or  field — 
not  dug  up. 

Page  111  (a)  Represents  arrow-points,  full  size.  They  vary  very  little  from 
those  of  Indian  manufacture. 

(&)  These  three  pieces  are  halves  of  Yorkshire  fabricators.  They  are  long 
and  thin,  consequently  easily  broken  by  plough  or  foot. 

(c)  Represents  a variety  of  scrapers;  the  smaller  ones  might  have  been  of 
service  for  eating  shell-fish,  such  as  mussels  or  cockles,  instead  of  the  human 
thumb-nail.  In  America  most  of  these  articles  were  used  as  knives  or  scrapers. 

( d ) Illustrates  a couple  of  flakes.  They  are  very  much  the  same  as  those 
we  find  amongst  the  rejects  in  Ontario.  All  these  flints  vary  somewhat  in  colour, 
in  fact  they  represent  all  shades  of  colour. 

Page  112  (a)  illustrates  two  flint  axes,  well  made,  one  very  dark  and  the 
other  light. 

These  two  stone  axes  resemble  very  closely  such  artifacts  found  so  plentifully 
in  this  Province. 
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(b)  Stone  Celts. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  MUSEUM 

34280 — Fragments  of  clay  pot,  found  at  St.  David’s,  Ont.  Gift  of  Wm.  Ellis,  Esq., 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Gift  of  C.  A.  Case,  Esq.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

34281 — Stone  pipe,  found  at  St.  David’s,  Ont. 

34282 — Clay  porcupine  pipe,  found  at  St.  David’s,  Ont. 

34283 — Stone  pipe,  found  at  St.  David’s,  Ont. 

34284-35650 — Procured  from  Joseph  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Strathroy,  Ont.,  and  weak 
Collected  in  the  Attiwandaron  Country. 

34284-34343— Gorgets. 

34344-34355 — Fragments  of  gorgets. 

34356-34358 — Unfinished  gorgets. 

34359 — Slate  spear  point. 

34360-34364 — Fragments  of  bird  amulets. 

34365 — Part  of  bronze  tomahawk  pipe. 

34366 — Part  of  bronze  tomahawk  pipe. 

34367-34368— Amulets. 

34369 — Ceremonial  stone. 

34370 — Awl  (horn). 

34371 — Bone  bead. 

34372 — Bone  point. 

34373 — Banner  stone. 

34374 — Unfinished  stone  pipe. 

34375 — Stone  pipe. 

34376-34382 — Fragments  of  banner  stones. 

34383-34384 — Unfinished  pendants. 

34385-34386 — Fragments  of  gorgets. 

34387 — Gouge. 

34388 — Fragment  of  stone  tube. 

34389-34395 — Fragments  of  clay  pipes. 

34396 — Stem  of  stone  pipe. 

34397 — Unfinished  stone  pipe. 

34398 — Unfinished  gorget. 

34399-34409 — Stone  axes  or  adzes. 

34410-34412 — Stone  chisels. 

34413 — Oval  amulet. 

34414-34427 — Stone  axes  or  adzes. 

34428 — Grooved  axe. 

34429 — Grooved  hammer. 

34430^34432 — Hammer  stones. 

34433 — Large  stone  implement. 

34434-34451 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

34452 — Hammer  (grooved). 

34453 — Pestle  (sandstone). 

34454 — Unfinished  fragment  of  stone  pipe. 

34455 — Gambling  stone. 

34456 — Hammer  stone. 

34457 — Part  of  stone  pipe  bowl. 

34458 — Shell  ornament. 

8 A 
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34459 — Mortar  paint  pot  (clay). 

34460 — Pendant  or  gorget  (chert). 

34461-34462 — Clay  pipe  stems. 

34463-34465 — Adzes  or  axes. 

34466-34554 — Chert  specimens,  scrapers,  arrow-heads,  etc. 

34555 — Chert  scraper. 

34556 — Chert  scraper. 

34557 — Red  slate  spear  or  arrow  point. 

34558 — Slate  spear  or  arrow  point. 

34559— Drill  (chert). 

34560-34566 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

34567 — Metal  arrow  point. 

34568 — Fragment  of  stone  pipe. 

34569 — Uncertain. 

35470 — Small  slate  scraper  or  knife. 

34571-34572 — Black  chert,  arrow  or  spear  point. 

34573 — Obsidian  arrow  point. 

34574 — Stem  of  sandstone  pipe. 

34575-34721 — Arrow  points  (146). 

34722-35614 — Flint  specimens  (892). 

35615 — Pestle. 

35616 — Fossil. 

35617 — Unfinished  bird  amulet. 

35618-35629 — Stone  axes  or  adzes. 

35630 — Grooved  axe. 

35631 — Stone  used  with  fire-stick. 

35632 — Bone  arrow-head. 

35633 — Iron  tomahawk  pipe. 

35634 — Large  gouge  (stone),  found  near  Oakville,  Ont. 

35635 — Slate  tube. 

35636 — Bar  amulet,  found  in  Lambton  Co. 

35637 — Bird  amulet,  found  near  Melbourne,  Caradoc  Tp. 

35638 — Bird  amulet,  found  not  far  from  Chatham,  Ont. 

35639 — Bird  amulet,  found  near  Thames  River,  Caradoc  Tp. 

35640 — Unfinished  ceremonial  stone,  found  in  Lobo  Tp. 

35641 — Ceremonial  stone,  found  south  of  St.  Mary’s,  Ont. 

35642 — Banner  stone,  found  south  of  Grand  Bend,  McGillivray  Tp. 

35643 — Banner  stone,  found  two  miles  south  of  Watford,  Lambton  Tp. 

35644 — Part  of  bird  amulet,  found  west  of  Mount  Brydges. 

35645 — For  moulding  pottery,  found  between  Forest  and  Kettle  Point. 

35646 — Stone  pipe,  found  south-east  of  Strathroy,  Caradoc  Tp. 

35647 — Stone  pipe,  brought  from  Port  Perry,  Ont. 

35648 — Stone  pipe,  dug  up  from  the  bottom  of  a ditch  near  Chatham,  Ont. 

35649 — Stone  pipe,  found  in  Essex  Co. 

35650 — Stone  pipe,  found  near  Georgetown,  Ont. 

35651-35664 — Gift  of  Mrs.  John  Graburn,  and  were  Collected  in  Wellington  Co.,  Ont. 

35651 — Stone  pestle. 

35652-35653 — Hammer  stones, 

35654-35656 — Grooved  axes. 

35657-35660 — Axes  or  adzes. 

35661 — Clay  pipe. 

35662-35664 — Arrow-heads. 
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35365-35702 — By  Exchange  With  E.  R.  Ballard,  Esq.,  Winona,  Miss.,  and  were 
Collected  in  Montgomery  Co„  Miss.,  U.S.A. 

35665 — Small  gorget  made  of  catlinite. 

35666 — Small  gorget  or  pendant. 

35667 — Stone  bead. 

35668-35669 — Arrow-beads  (Jasper). 

35670-35689 — Arrow-heads. 

35690 — Miniature  stone  axe. 

35691 — Stone  sinker. 

35692 — Scraper. 

35693 — Scraper. 

35694 — Stone  bead. 

35695-35700— Drills. 

35701 — Arrow-head. 

35702 — Axe  or  adze. 

35703-35704 — Flint  axes,  Denmark.  Gift  of  Alvin  H.  Dewey,  Esq.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

35705-35764 — By  Exchange  With  C.  E.  Osborn,  Oregon,  III.,  U.S.A. 

35705-35729 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

35730 — Clay  pipe  stem. 

35731-35762— Flint  knives. 

35763-35764 — Axes  or  adzes  (chert). 

35765-35994 — By  Exchange  with  Rev.  E.  M.  Gearhart,  Montoursville,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

35765 — Grooved  axe,  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

35766-35768 — Hammer  stones. 

35769-35772— Sinkers. 

35773 — Stone  hammer  or  club. 

35774-35778 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

35779-35879 — Arrow-heads,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

35880-35881 — Flaked  celts,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

35882 — Flaked  celt,  Northumberland  Co.,  U.S.A. 

35883 — Flaked  celt,  Union  Co. 

35884 — Flaked  celt,  Union  Co. 

35885 — Flaked  celt,  Lycoming  Co. 

35886 — Flaked  celt,  Union  Co. 

35887 — Flaked  celt,  Mercer  Co.,  N.J. 

35888 — Flaked  celt,  Lycoming  Co. 

35889 — Flaked  celt,  Lycoming  Co. 

35890-35892 — Arrow-heads,  Tenn.  State,  U.S.A. 

35893-35993 — Arrow-heads,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

35994 — Fragment  of  stone  pot,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

35995-35996 — Coprolites.  Gift  of  A.  W.  Miller,  Esq.,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

35997-36051 — Gift  of  John  Hassall,  Esq.,  London,  Eng. 

35997-36016 — Arrow-heads,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 

36017-36033 — Scrapers,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 

36034-36041 — Flint  chips  or  flakes,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 

36042-36044 — Fabricators,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 

36045-36051 — Celts,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 

36052-36053 — Arrow-heads,  found  in  Grey  Co.,  Ont.  Gift  of  John  Sharp,  Esq.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

36054 — Arrow-head.  Gift  of  A.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Weston,  Ont. 
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36055  Stone  adze.  Gift  of  C.  W.  Nash,  Esq.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

36066— Arrow-head.  Gift  of  C.  W.  Nash,  Esq,  Toronto,  Ont. 

36057-36059— Knives  or  saws  (serrated  edge),  found  in  Wentworth  Co.,  Ont  Gift  of 
Frank  S.  Wood,  Esq,  Toronto,  Ont. 

36060— Slate  inlaid  pipe,  Estevan,  Sask,  1885.  Gift  of  Wm.  Noble,  Esq,  Toronto,  Ont. 
36061— Totem  (wood),  B.C.  Gift  of  Mrs.  John  Graburn,  Toronto,  Ont. 

36062-36074 — By  Exchange  with  Dr.  W.  C.  Barnard,  Seneca,  Mo,  U.S.A. 

36062 — Beaded  saddle  blanket  (Sioux). 

36063 — One  pair  shraps  (Sioux). 

36064 — Buckskin  coat  (Sioux). 

36065 — Feather  head-dress  (Madoc). 

36066 — Feather  head-dress  (Madoc). 

36067 — Drum  (Madoc). 

36068 — Quiver  and  six  arrows  (Madoc). 

36069 — Fire  sticks  (Madoc). 

36070 — Beaded  basket  (Madoc). 

36071— Doll  (Madoc). 

36072 — Beaded  ornament  (Madoc). 

36073 — Woven  bag  (Madoc). 

36074 — Beaded  pouch  (Sioux). 

36075-36338 — Procured  Through  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw  from  Robert  Lytle,  Esq. 
Clark’s  Site  23,  N.  % Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 

36075 — Small  clay  vessel. 

36076 — Small  stone  pipe. 

36077— Tooth. 

36078-36080 — Clay  pipe  stems. 

36081 — Fragment  of  stone  pipe. 

36082-36087 — Foot  bones. 

36088— Tooth. 

36089 — Spear  (bone). 

36090 — Bone  tool. 

36091-36094 — Stone  implements. 

36095 — Stone  adze. 

36096 — Scraper  or  knife. 

36097 — Scraper  (chert). 

36098-36099— Whorls. 

36100-36104 — Water-washed  pebbles  (hole  in  each). 

36105-36108 — Axes  or  adzes  (stone). 

36109-36110 — Chisels  (stone). 

Donald  Brown’s  Farm,  Con.  3,  Fenelon  Tp. 

36111 — Grooved  axe. 

36112 — Tooth  (pendant). 

36113 — Stem  of  clay  pipe. 

36114— Whorl  (stone). 

36115 — Ornamented  bone. 

36116 — Stone  pipe. 

36117-36120 — Bone  tools  or  implements. 

36121 — Stone  pipe,  Waldon’s  farm,  opposite  to  Donald  Brown’s  farm. 
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Benson’s  Site  7,  W.  y2  Lots  5 and  6,  Con.  2,  Bexley  Tp. 

36122 — Bowl  of  clay  pipe. 

36123 — Bowl  of  clay  pipe. 

36124 — Scraper  (chert). 

36125-36126— Bone  awls. 

36127 — Small  clay  vessel. 

36128 — Bone  implement. 

36129 — Scraper  (chert). 

36130-36131 — Arrow-head. 

36132-36133 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

36134 — Disc  (made  of  pottery). 

36135-36137— Whorls  (stone). 

36138 — Face  fragment  of  clay  pipe. 

36139-36140 — Fragments  of  stone  pipes. 

Pottery,  Stone  Discs,  Pipe  Stems,  etc.,  from  Benson’s  Site  7,  W y2  Lots  5 and  6,  Bexley 
Tp.,  and  Clark  and  Foster  Site  23,  N.  and  S.  y2  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 

36141-36143 — Stems  of  clay  pipes. 

36144-36161 — Discs  made  from  fragments  of  pottery. 

36162-36179 — Discs  (stone). 

36180-36181 — Small  fragments  of  a stone  object. 

36182 — Small  stone  object. 

36183 — Stone  object. 

36184-36220 — Bone  awls. 

36221— Tooth. 

36222 — Fragment  of  foot  bone. 

36223 — Stone  clay  pipe. 

36224-36238 — Bone  beads. 

36239-36240 — Bone  implements,  Site  1,  Lots  1 and  2,  N.  Portage  Rd.,  Bexley  Tp. 

36241 — Face  pipe  (clay),  Site  23,  S.  y2  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 

36242-36243 — Whorls,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  5,  Bexley  Tp. 

36244-36254 — Stone  discs,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  5,  Bexley  Tp. 

Corson’s,  Site  3,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  3,  Bexley  Tp. 

36255-36256 — Foot  bones. 

36257 — Bone  bead. 

36258-36262 — Awls  (horn). 

36263 — Uncertain. 

36264 — Small  piece  of  graphite. 

36265— Pendant  (stone). 

36266-36267— Stone  beads. 

36268 — Bead. 

36269 — Fragment  of  adze. 

36270 — 36274 — Stone  objects. 

36275-36284 — Bowls  of  clay  pipes. 

S6285— 36286 — Stems  of  clay  pipes. 

36287-36288 — Fragments  of  stone  pipes. 

36289 — Fragment  of  clay  pipe. 

36290 — Long  stone  implement,  Digby  Tp. 

36291 — 'Adze,  E.  y2  Lot  1,  Con.  10,  Carden  Tp. 

36292 — Stone  disc,  Deer  Lake,  Laxton  Tp. 

36293 — Pendant,  white  stone,  Deer  Lake,  Laxton  Tp. 

36294 — Arrow-head,  Raven  Lake,  Bexley  Tp. 
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36295 — Three  stone  beads,  Clark’s,  Site  23,  N.  y2  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 

36296 — Chisel  (stone),  McKenzie’s,  Site  4,  Lot  2,  N.W.B.,  Bexley  Tp. 

36297-36304 — Stone  beads,  Site  23,  S.  y2  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 

36305 — Arrow-head,  Lot  4,  Con.  8,  Carden  Tp. 

36306 — Bear’s  tooth,  Corson’s,  Site  3,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  5,  Bexley  Tp. 

36307 — Bear’s  tooth  (knife),  Corson’s,  Site  3,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  5,  Bexley  Tp. 

36308 — Arrow-head,  Corson’s,  Site  3,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  5,  Bexley  Tp. 

36309 — Part  of  bar  amulet,  Lot  1,  Con.  8,  Carden  Tp. 

36310-36312 — Adzes,  E.  y2  Lot  5,  Con.  1,  Bexley  Tp. 

36313 — Adze,  Lot  5,  Con.  8,  Carden  Tp. 

36314 — Adze,  E.  side  Head  Lake,  Laxton  Tp. 

36315 — Adze,  E.  side  Lot  8,  Con.  5,  Laxton  Tp. 

36316 — Fragment  of  clay  pipe  bowl,  Site  5,  Lot  9,  Con.  3,  Bexley  Tp. 

36317 — Bone  awl,  Site  5,  Lot  9,  Con.  3,  Bexley  Tp. 

Corson’s,  Site  3,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  3,  Bexley  Tp. 

3(T318-36323 — Teeth. 

36324-36326 — Double-pointed  bone  awls. 

36327-36331 — Bone  needles. 

36332-36336— Awls. 

36337-36338 — Bone  ornaments. 

36339-36345 — Gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  Victoria  Rd.,  Ont. 

36339 — Clay  pipe,  Lot  4,  N.W.B.  range,  Bexley  Tp. 

36340 — Hammer  stone,  Lake  Shore,  Block  C.,  Bexley  Tp. 

36341 — Fragment  of  pot  rim,  showing  inside  markings,  Site  20,  Lake  Shore,  Block  E., 
Bexley  Tp. 

36342 — Piece  of  soapstone,  Bexley  Tp. 

36343 — Scraper  (made  of  quartz),  bank  of  Lake  Shore  Rd.,  Lot  19,  N.W.B. , Bexley  Tp. 
36344 — One  hundred  and  twenty-five  chips  of  quartz,  chert,  granite,  etc.,  found  on  site 
of  work  shop,  Lot  5,  S.P.R.,  Bexley  Tp.,  “ site  was  near  Grass  River.” 

36345 — Forty  small  chips  of  chert,  quartz,  etc.,  found  on  bank  of  Lake  Shore,  Block  C., 
Bexley  Tp.,  near  Trent  Canal  entrance. 

Gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  Victoria  Rd.,  Ont. 

36346 — Adze,  Rosedale  P.O.,  8th  Con.,  Fenelon  Tp. 

36347 — Gouge,  Rosedale  P.O.,  8th  Con.,  Fenelon  Tp. 

Gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  Victoria  Rd.,  Ont. 

36348 — Effigy  pipe  in  stone. 

36349 — Fragment  of  stone  pipe. 
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36295— Thre 
36296— Chis( 
36297-36304- 
36305 — Arro 
36306 — Bear 
36307— Bear 
36308— Arro  ■ 
36309— Part 
36310-36312-  C 
36313— Adze 
36314— Adze  ; 
36315 — Adze 
36316 — Frag 
36317 — Bone 


36318-36323 
36324-36326  f 
36327-36331 
36332-36336  : 
36337-36338  • 


36339— Clay 
36340— Han 
36341 — Fraj 

im 

36342— Piec 
36343— Sen 
36344— One 

cS 

36345— Fori 


36346 — Adz 
36347 — Gou 
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scientific  sides. 
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To  the  student  of  Indian  Archaeology,  the  great 
highway  of  the  Ottawa  will  always  he  a subject  of 
absorbing  interest.  As  yet,  it  is  almost  a virgin 
field  of  inquiry,  as  far  as  any  systematic  effort  has 
been  made  to  exploit  it.  As  yet,  there  are  vast 
stores  of  information  along  this  old  waterway  which 
await  the  magic  touch  of  scientific  investigation  to 
be  turned  into  romance  chapters  of  Canadian  his- 
tory. Sooner  or  later  we  must  appreciate  these 
potential  opportunities  for  the  collection  of  data  that 
may  solve  many  important  ethnic  problems  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  dim  twilight 
of  prehistoric  times,  and  are,  as  yet,  only  presented 
to  us  in  the  will-o’-the-wispish  light  of  tradition. 
The  Ottawa  River  may  yet  furnish  us  with  clues  to 
the  elucidation  of  much  that  is  problematical  in 
regard  to  areas  of  occupation,  migrations  and  dis- 
persions of  some  of  our  great  native  races,  who  were 
leading  actors  in  many  of  the  tragic  wildnerness 
dramas  that  were  played  out  in  Canada  before  and 
after  European  contact. 

The  early  Jesuit  missionaries  have  left  us,  in 
their  Relations,  a priceless  record  of  Algonquin  and 
Huron  sociology,  as  well  as  an  invaluable  basis  for 
the  study  of  such  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Canada  as 
came  within  the  sphere  of  their  activities.  As  those 
gentle  and  lovable  pioneers  of  the  Cross  were  among 
the  first  Europeans  to  come  in  contact  with  these 
red  children  of  the  forest,  they  enjoyed  exceptional 
opportunities  for  observing  their  habits  of  thought 
and  action  ere  their  primitive  folk-lore  and  traditions 
had  been  modified  by  the  cradle  stories  of  the  pale- 
faces.— “ The  Ottawa  Valley,”  by  T.  W.  E.  Sowter. 


J 7a,cj*U.  mcwcfUA&e 

FAC-SIMILE  OF  THE  SIGNATURE  OF 
FATHER  MARQUETTE. 


TRADE  ROUTE  OF  HURONS  AND  ALGONQUINS 

Before  entering  upon  a historical  sketch  of  the  Algonquin  tribe,  known  to  us 
as  Ottawas,  a brief  description  of  the  trade  route  and  rivers  leading  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  from  Georgian  Bay,  which  were  followed  by  the  Algonquin  and  Huron 
traders,  may  be  instructive  and  interesting.  Long  before  Champlain’s  visit  to 
Huronia  (1615),  and  long  before  the  ruthless  conquest  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iroquois 
(1649),  a large  and  profitable  trade  had  been  established  in  tanned  and  untanned 
skins,  in  rugs,  flint  arrow  and  spear  tips,  hemp,  mats,  tobacco  and  fresh-water 
shells,  by  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins  east  of  Lake  Superior  with  their  kinsmen 
of  the  lower  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.* 


French  River. 

Down  this  picturesque  river  from  Lake  Nipissing  came  in  early  days  Canadian 
and  French  dauntless  explorers  and  devout  missionaries,  who  explored  the  land, 
visited  the  tribes  of  half  a continent,  penetrated  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
carried  the  Cross  and  the  fleur-de-lis  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  Among 
these  heroic  men  were  the  Francisan  priest,  Joseph  Le  Caron,  first  of  white  men 
and  first  of  missionaries  to  penetrate  the  Huron  wilderness;  Samuel  de  Champlain; 
Etienne  Brule,  Champlain’s  interpreter  and  daring  bush-ranger;  Gabriel  Sagard, 
the  historian  of  early  Canada  and  companion  of  Le  Caron;  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  the 
saintly  missionary  and  martyr;  Jean  Nicolet,  the  explorer  and  first  of  civilized  men 
to  enter  Lake  Michigan  and  penetrate  the  Wisconsin  forests;  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson 
and  Medard  Chouart  des  Groseilliers,  traders  and  fearless  explorers;  Joliet  and 
Marquette,  the  discoverers  of  the  Mississippi;  and  the  brave  and  saintly  mission- 
aries Lalemant,  Jogues,  Gamier,  Daniel  and  Chaumonot,  so  intimately  identified 
with  the  earliest  annals  of  our  country. 

In  those  early  days  French  River  flowed  through  a boundless  wilderness,  through 
luxuriant  and  towering  maple,  beech  and  hickory,  growing  side  by  side 
with  dwarfed  pine  and  hemlock,  with  fir,  birch  and  spruce.  Flowing  west  from 

*The  shells  were  reduced  by  cutting  and  friction,  to  red,  white  or  black  beads, 
which  were1  sewn  into  fawn  leather,  forming  wampum  belts,  memory  tablets,  collars, 
bracelets  and  ornamental  sashes,  five  or  six  inches  wide.  The  beads  were  worn  also  as 
ornamental  pendants  from  the  ears  and  nose,  and  for  personal  decorations,  just  as  we 
wear  jewellery. 

Hemp  was  woven  into  fish  nets  and  bundle  twine.  Sun-flower  oil  was  applied  to  the 
hair  and  to  the  body  as  an  emollient. 

Flints  were  obtained  in  trade  by  the  Hurons  from  the  Attiwandarons  or  Neutrals, 
who  controlled  the  chert  quarries  near  Abino,  Lake  Erie. 

I'M 
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Lake  Nipissing  the  river  is  fifty-five  miles  in  length,  and  for  heanty  and  variety 
of  scenery  is  unsurpassed  by  any  stream  in  Western  Ontario.  Its  many  rnshing 
currents  and  numerous  rapids  offer  serious  opposition  to  an  ascent  from  its  outlet 
on  Georgian  Bay. 

It  was  here  the  great  trade-route  of  the  Algonquins,  Ottawas  and  Hurons  of  the 
north  and  north-western  regions  began  where  the  traders  entered  French  River  at 
one  of  its  seven  outlets  into  Georgian  Bay.  Fifty  miles,  chiefly  of  rushing  rapids 
and  tumbling  falls,  must  be  overcome  before  they  reached  the  wide  waters  of  Lake 
Nipissing.  With  a flotilla  of  canoes,  heavily  laden  with  wares,  they  paddled  or  poled 
their  devious  way,  sometimes  under  bold  rock-bound  walls  on  both  sides;  stemming 
or  portaging  rapids,  climbing  cliff  and  crag  to  avoid  falls  and  rapids;  on  through 
long  river  stretches,  threading  their  course  through  a maze  of  islands,  past  inlets  that 
looked  like  Norwegian  fjords;  and  usually  by  noon  of  the  fifth  day  they  glided 
out  into  the  pleasant  shallows  of  Lake  Nipissing.  Eighteen-Mile  Island,  which  they 


Ottawa  Canoe,  Lake  Nipissing. 


passed  near  the  head  waters  of  the  French  River,  with  its  wild  and  rugged  shores, 
has  given  birth  to  a legend.  “ Half-way  down  the  reach  on  the  north  side  is  a great 
obelisk-like  rock,  that  much  resembles  a huge  owl,  and,  in  the  river,  are  three  small 
rock  islands.  Their  existence  is  thus  accounted  for : Once,  long  ago,  a great  hunter 
of  fabulous  skill  gave  chase  to  a huge  owl  and  three  owlets.  These  he  pursued  night 
and  day  till,  in  desperation,  her  little  ones  becoming  exhausted,  she  threw  them  into 
the  water,  where  they  instantly  became  rock  peaks,  while  the  mother  perched  on 
the  bank  and  turned  to  stone,  still  guarding  her  brood.” 

Writing  of  this  water-way  as  it  was  in  his  day,  1686,  La  Hontan  says : “ In  going 
up  this  river  (French  River)  there  are  five  cataracts,  which  oblige  us  to  turn  out  and 
carry  all  our  baggage  for  thirty,  fifty  and  one  hundred  paces.  Having  passed  the 
river,  we  entered  the  Lake  of  the  Nepecerinis,  from  which  we  are  forced  to  trans- 
port our  canoes  and  baggage  two  leagues  overland  to  another  river  (Mattawa)  which 
has  six  or  seven  waterfalls  that  we  shoot/’ 
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Lake  Nipissing. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  our  inland  lakes  is  Nipissing,  named  after  the 
Algonquin  tribe  dwelling  around  its  shores  early  in  the  17th  century.  The  lake  is 
658  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  55  miles  long,  20  at  its  greatest  width,  and 
lies  midway  between  Georgian  Bay  and  the  Ottawa  River.  It  is  sown  with  many 
attractive  islands  and  islets,  and  receives  several  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Sturgeon  River.  Its  shores  are,  in  places,  wildly  rugged  and  bold  and  clothed  in 
a growth  of  stunted  timber.  When  the  Nipissing  roamed  its  forests  the  lake  was 
rich  in  trout,  mascalonge,  sturgeon  and  rock  bass. 

Mattawa  Indian  Tkail. 

In  order  that  I might  ascertain,  by  personal  examination,  the  condition  of  the 
old  trails  and  water-routes  of  Indian  and  early  French  trade  in  what  is  now 
Northern  Ontario,  and  the  face  of  the  land  as  it  exists  to-day,  I started  from  Toronto, 
early  in  October,  1916,  and  in  a few  days  began  my  explorations. 

Arriving  at  North  Bay,  I went  down  the  North  Bay  and  Trout  Lake  Road,  to 
the  head  of  Trout  Lake,  on  which  is  situated  the  village  of  Trout  Mills,  a station 
on  the  T.  & N.O.  railway.  At  the  head  of  the  lake,  a short  distance  from  the  post- 
office,  is  a saw-mill,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  original  landing-place  and  terminus 
of  the  Indian  water  route  up  the  lake.  Westward,  about  two  and  a half  miles  from 
this  camping  ground,  stands  the  C.P.R.  station  in  North  Bay.  This  was  one  of 
the  routes  used  by  the  early  traders  more  frequently  than  any  other;  for,  a few 
miles  west  of  North  Bay  were  the  settlements  of  the  Nipissings,  whom  Champlain 
visited  on  his  first  trip.  On  the  south  shore  of  Trout  Lake  we  explored 
another  historic  spot,  mentioned  by  some  as  the  first  landing-place  of  Champlain. 
It  is  known  as  Dugas  Bay,  and  the  lake  adjacent  to  it  as  Brandy  Lake.  This  Bay 
extends  a short  distance  inland  and  is  protected  by  lofty  precipices  from  the  west 
winds,  and  makes  one  of  the  finest  harbors -in  the  Trout  Lake  region.  On  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  the  late  Mrs.  Dugas  erected  a wooden  cross  to  commemorate  the 
landing-place  of  Champlain  and  his  Franciscan  companion.  From  this  portage 
the  Indians  went  southward  four  or  five  miles  to  near  Cliffe  Station  on  the  C.P.R. 
and  thence  westward  by  Riviere  des  Vases  into  Lake  Nipissing,  some  few  miles 
south  of  North  Bay. 

The  watershed  between  the  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  is  between  Nipissing  and 
Trout  Lakes,  and  is  not  very  pronounced;  for  the  North  Bay  trail  is  a fairly  level 
one.  The  waters  of  Trout  Lake  are  only  six  feet  higher  than  those  of  Lake  Nipissing. 
The  route  from  these  landing-places  of  the  early  tribes  extends  down  the  central 
part  of  Trout  Lake,  which  is  a large,  clear,  all -shadowing  body  of  water.  A great 
many  lesser  trails  start  from  its  shores,  but  nearly  always  towards  the  south.  The 
north  shore  is  very  rocky  and  inaccessible,  with  mountains  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  The  lake  itself,  with  the  exception  of  a few  cottages  to  be  found  here  and 
there  on  the  southern  side,  is  still  the  same  primitive  body  of  water  that  reflected 
the  images  of  Le  Caron,  Champlain,  and  the  French  voyageurs  who  traversed  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  Here  our  guide  suggested  that  we  send  our 
boats  on  and  that  we  go  into  Miles  Bay  and  portage  a few  yards  into  Four  Miles 
Bay,  a part  of  Trout  Lake  where  Echo  reigns  supreme.  The  atmospheric  con- 
ditions were  favourable  and  Echo  in  good  humour.  A single  word,  a shout  or  a 
musical  note,  would  be  repeated  eight  times  distinctly,  and  a short  sentence  three 
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or  four  times  if  spoken  rapidly  and  in  a high  key.  As  we  descend  these  waters 
and  come  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lake  it  narrows  to  a mere  channel.  Trout 
Lake  is  the  head-w^aters  of  the  Mattawa  River  and,  with  the  chain  of  lakes  south- 
eastward, may  be  said  to  he  a portion  of  that  river.  Passing  through  the  narrow 


Cross  on  Dugas  Bay,  Trout  Lake. 


channel  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  we  encounter,  running  out  from  its 
northern  shore,  a ridge  of  stones  forming  what  is  called  the  Stepping  Stones,  which 
extends  almost  across  the  lake.  When  it  is  seen  in  the  distance,  one  would  imagine 
that  this  formation  was  built  by  the  hands  of  a race  of  giants. 
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A little  distance  beyond  this  is  the  entrance  from  Tront  Lake  into  Turtle  Lake. 
The  narrows  here  at  times  have  been  converted  into  rapids ; bnt  to-day,  though  the 
channel  is  very  narrow,  it  is  deep  enough  for  the  passage  of  canoes,  small  boats, 
and  even  gasoline  launches.  From  this  the  course  passes  into  the  northern  arm  of 
Turtle  Lake  for  about  three  and  a half  miles  to  its  eastern  extremity.  Here  we 
have  to  punt  Mud  River  and  then  cross  by  a short  portage  into  Pine  Lake. 
Turtle  Lake  is  dotted  with  islands  of  picturesque  beauty,  and  its  shore-lines  are 
rich  with  forest  vegetation.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  russet,  purple,  saffron  and 
variegated  coloring  of  the  trees  is  beyond  description.  From  the  north  shore  of 
Turtle  Lake  flows  the  Mattawa  River,  which  was  not  used  to  any  great  extent  as  a 
trade  route  by  the  Indians  coming  up  from  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  portage  from  Turtle  to  Pine  Lake  is  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length  and 
is  easily  made.  The  lake  itself  is  a small  body  of  water  extending  eastward  from 
this  portage  and  there  are  numerous  islands.  On  the  east  side,  a millionaire 
American  has  built  a cottage  on  the  site  of  the  old  camping  ground  of  the  early 
Nipissings.  This  place  still  shows  evidence  of  its  early  occupation:  pottery,  and 
flint  artifacts  and  other  material  of  Indian  manufacture  have  been  found  there. 

The  origin  of  Pine  Lake  is  of  interest.  According  to  an  Indian  legend  there 
dwelt  a great  hunter,  who  had  camped  with  his  family  near  the  owl-like  rock  of 
Eighteen-Mile  Island,  in  the  French  River.  A monster  beaver,  as  shrewd  and  wicked 
as  he  was  powerful,  stole  the  hunter’s  child  and  retreated  to  his  dam.  The  infant’s 
piteous  cries  proclaimed  its  whereabouts,  and  the  frantic  father  began  an  attack  that 
breached  the  dam,  as  the  slide  authenticates,  but  not  before  the  wily  beaver  managed 
to  escape  with  the  baby  and  take  up  a fresh  stand  behind  a curious  rock  outcrop, 
some  fifteen  miles  up-river,  in  the  Five-mile  rapids.  Hither  the  father  pursued  and 
again  dislodged  the  beaver,  which  this  time  abandoned  the  child  and  beat  a hasty 
retreat  across  Lake  Hipissing  and  through  Trout  Lake  to  a rocky  hill  between 
Turtle  and  Talon  Lakes.  There  the  beaver  was  killed  with  great  rejoicing,  and  the 
whole  tribe  gathered  to  feast  upon  his  carcass,  but,  cut  up  and  in  the  boiling  pot, 
the  tail  still  splashed  the  water  into  foam,  finally  upsetting  it,  forming  Pine  Lake, 
which  sure  enough  is  ten  feet  above  all  its  surrounding  neighbours.  Ho  squaw  to 
this  clay  lets  the  beaver  meat  boil  over. 

The  portage  between  Pine  Lake  and  Lake  Talon  is  somewhat  over  a quarter 
of  a mile  long  and  is  really  a good  road.  There  are  many  evidences  of  use  by  the 
prehistoric  races.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  the  route  for  travelling  south  to 
the  C.P.R.  when  the  lakes  are  frozen,  and  also  for  the  cartage  of  timber  and  logs 
from  the  neighbouring  townships.  On  the  north-east  shore  of  Pine  Lake  is  a beauti- 
ful beach,  still  showing  signs  of  Indian  occupation.  From  this  portage  on  McCool 
Bay  we  went  directly  across  Talon  Lake  to  Black  Bay  in  the  north-west  angle,  and 
visited  the  old  Indian  camp-ground  situated  on  its  shore.  From  this  camp-ground, 
extending  north-east  in  the  township  of  Phelps  and  into  the  township  of  Olrig,  we 
ascended  a three-mile-and-a-half  portage,  rising  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  brought  us  to  Lake  Cahill.  Here  we  found  boats,  and,  after  crossing  Lake 
Cahill,  we  portaged  two  miles  and  a half  to  Lake  Perron.  On  the  other  shore  of 
Lake  Perron  we  again  followed  the  Indian  trail  and  made  a portage  to  Clear  Lake; 
then  across  the  lake  we  reached  the  trail  leading  to  the  Antoine  and  Ottawa  Rivers. 

This  trail  also  continues  southward  to  the  Mattawa  River,  near  Rutherglen, 
and  from  its  appearance  and  situation  it  was  evidently  the  route  in  the  early  Indian 
days  for  hunting  and  fishing  trips  into  that  northern  section.  These  lakes  were, 
doubtless,  often  visited  by  the  Indians  for  fishing  purposes.  In  all  of  them  speckled 
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trout  are  very  plentiful,  and  in  Clear  Lake  they  attain,  in  many  cases,  a weight  of 
three  and  a half  pounds;  consequently,  few  better  speckled  trout  lakes  are  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  Ontario  outside  of  the  Nipigon  district.  None  of  them  are 
large  bodies  of  water : Cahill,  probably  covers  four  hundred  acres ; Perron,  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-live;  and  Clear  Lake,  one  hundred.  They  are  surrounded 
by  a heavy  growth  of  timber,  the  maple  being  particularly  large.  This  district  is  in 
the  maple  ridge,  which  extends  from  the  Quebec  boundary  to  Widdifield  township, 
and  is  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width.  The  undergrowth  of  the  forest  is  very  dense 
and  is  entirely  of  young  maple. 

Returning  to  Talon  Lake,  we  went  southward  and  again  followed  the  old  route 
down  Lake  Talon  to  its  southern  end,  when  we  came  to  what  is  the  junction  of  Lake 
Kai-bus-kong  and  Talon  Lake.  Prom  here  the  Mattawa  River  runs  a rapid  course. 
Opposite  the  north  side  at  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  is  an  extensive  sand-beach, 
and  even  to-day  arrow-heads  and  other  artifacts  were  found  in  this  Indian  village 
and  camping  ground.  Here  the  other  Mattawa  trail  begins;  but,  instead  of  going 
northward  from  Lake  Kai-bus-kong,  it  takes  the  southern  course  to  Lake  Nasbonsing, 
passing  Bonfield  station  on  the  C.P.R.  It  runs  westward  through  Lake  Nasbonsing, 
and  the  portage  road  continues  west  until  it  reaches  the  Wistiwasing  River.  Running 
south-west  through  a series  of  portages,  rivers  and  lakes,  it  strikes  South-East  Bay, 
the  most  easterly  point  of  Lake  Nipissing.  Champlain  states  in  his  “ Voyages  and 
Explorations  ” that  “ by  pursuing  our  route  by  land,  leaving  the  river  of  the  Algon- 
quins  (Ottawa)  we  pass  several  lakes,  where  the  savages  carry  their  canoes,  until 
we  entered  the  lake  of  the  Nipissings,  in  latitude  46  *4°  A Here  he  refers  to  his 
arrival  at  the  cabins  of  the  savages.  The  nation  of  the  Nipissings  was  then  situated 
west  of  where  North  Bay’s  C.P.R.  station  now  stands.  Thus,  from  his  description 
he  was  just  as  likely  to  have  taken  the  Trout  Lake  crossing  and  to  have  landed  at 
the  most  westerly  end  of  Trout  Lake,  where  he  would  pass  a number  of  lakes  and 
arrive  at  the  shore  of  Lake  Nipissing,  a short  distance  west  of  where  North  Bay 
now  stands.  From  Kai-bus-Kong  Channel  we  pass  down  into  the  Mattawa 
River,  a very  pretty  stretch  of  water,  which  in  a short  time  brings  us  to  Talon  Falls. 
These  falls  are  43  feet  high  and  the  water  boils  over  enormous  boulders.  Like  all 
the  falls  on  the  Mattawa  they  are  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  chutes  used  for  driving 
logs  in  the  old  days  of  timbering  in  these  waters.  Below  the  falls  the  stream  narrows 
down  and  dashes  between  shores  edged  with  huge  Laurentian  rocks.  The  portage  at 
these  falls  is  on  the  right  side,  and  a very  rocky  portage  it  is.  There  are  many  in- 
dications that  it  has  been  used  for  a great  length  of  time.  A short  distance  below  the 
falls,  after  passing  through  a level  reach  of  water  which  runs  between  precipitous 
cliffs,  we  arrive  at  Lake  Pimisi,  a fine  sheet  of  water  stretching  away  southward. 
We  followed  its  north  shore  and  came  to  its  outlet,  where  are  rapids  which  we 
portaged  to  the  right,  but  we  sent  our  canoes  down  by  our  Indian  guides.  After 
leaving  these  rapids  we  find  the  river  again  extending  to  a width  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a mile,  and  we  arrive  in  a short  time  at  a series  of  portages.  These 
rapids,  however,  could  be  run  very  easily. 

The  portage  made  at  La  Fleur  Rapids  is  on  the  north  side,  and,  like  nearly 
all  the  other  portages  on  the  Mattawa  River,  is  very  easily  discerned.  Immediately 
below  this  are  other  small  rapids  hardly  worth  mentioning.  The  next  rapid  is 
portaged  on  the  north  side  and  has  an  old  camping  site  near  by,  evidently  used  in 
the  days  of  the  early  voyageurs,  as  well  as  by  their  Indian  predecessors.  Then  we 
continue  to  the  north-eastern  bend  in  the  river  and  soon  come  to  the  Paresseux 
Falls,  where  the  river  resumes  its  eastern  course.  They  are  very  impressive,  but 
somewhat  spoiled  by  the  lumbermen’s  slides.  Leaping  down  thirty-four  feet,  the 
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river  rolls  over  numerous  boulders,  churning  the  waters  white.  These  falls  have  to 
be  portaged  on  the  left  side  over  very  rocky  and  rough  ground.  The  scenery 
down  the  river  to  the  Falls  is  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  our  Province,  and  except 
for  the  absence  of  many  of  the  large  trees  its  wild  and  majestic  beauty  is  just  as 


Paresseux  Falls,  Mattawa  River. 


it  met  the  eyes  of  Champlain  on  his  first  trip  up  this  river  three  hundred  years  ago. 
A short  distance  below  the  falls,  on  the  left:hand  side  of  the  river,  is  a cave  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  water-level.  This  cave  is  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  probably  has  been  the  resting-place  or  hiding-place  of  many  an  Indian 
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Dog  Team  Crossing  Trout  Lake. 
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brave  during  war-time  days  on  the  Mattawa.  As  in  the  days  of  the  early  voyageur, 
the  river  is  still  full  of  sturgeon,  bass  and  cat-fish;  and  I may  mention  that  the 
cat-fish  pass  up  the  river  no  farther  than  these  falls.  For  a few  miles  before 
coming  to  Lake  Plain  Chant,  there  is  a number  of  rapids,  most  of  which  are  easily 
run  by  canoes.  This  lake  is  opposite  Eau  Claire  Station  on  the  C.P.R.  It  is  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  clear  water  surrounded  by  lofty  granite  mountains.  After 
passing  along  the  river  we  come  to  the  last  falls,  a few  miles  east  of  the  Ottawa 
River.  They  furnish  the  power  for  the  electric  plant  that  supplies  the  town  of 
Mattawa.  This  is  the  last  portage;  it  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  and  passes 
through  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  engineer  of  the  power  plant.  Here  the  river 
again  widens  out  and  soon  in  the  distance  are  seen  the  houses  of  Mattawa  town. 
Then  the  beautiful  Catholic  cathedral  comes  into  full  view,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

These  water-ways  are  all  so  good  that  one  would  expect  they  would  be  used  more 
frequently  by  tourists.  On  our  trip  down,  with  the  exception  of  some  parties  we 
met  at  Rutherglen,  we  saw  very  few  traces  of  civilization;  in  fact,  from  Trout  Lake 
to  the  Ottawa  River  it  is  much  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Often  we  were  miles  from  a settler.  At  night  the  imagination  was  quickened  by 
the  howl  of  a wolf  and  of  the  wildcat,  or  the  stealthy  tread  of  some  prowling 
animal.  The  old  Indian  trails  running  north  and  south  are  still  often  to  be 
found  and  recognized,  but  many  of  them  have  been  wiped  out  by  fire  and  the 
growth  of  timber.  It  is  well  known  that  the  early  coureurs  de  bois  and 
traders  of  a later  date  made  use  of  Indian  routes  almost  entirely.  The  canoe  route 
from  North  Bay  can  be  made  to  Mattawa  in  two  days.  Leaving  North  Bay  in  the 
morning,  one  may  arrive  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Talon  that  evening;  starting  from 
Rutherglen,  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Talon,  early  the  next  morning  we  reached 
Mattawa  before  sundown.  The  camping  grounds  and  village  sites  are  not  very 
numerous.  The  traces  of  them,  however,  are  visible  here  and  there ; and  reward  the 
searcher  after  relics  with  some  pottery  and  arrow-heads,  but  with  very  little  of 
much  value.  The  camping  site  at  the  south-east  end  of  Trout  Lake,  known  as 
Dugas  Bay,  still  retains  its  old  fire-place.  Pottery  has  been  found  there  and  pieces 
of  French  china. 

Riviere  Creuse — Deep  River. 

This  beautiful  river — actually  the  Ottawa — owes  its  name  to  its  great  depth  in 
many  places.  It  flows  between  the  Mattawa  and  Les  Deux  Joachims.  The  river 
is  wide  and  deep ; it  is  143  miles  from  Ottawa  city  and  has  a length  of  twenty-eight 
miles  of  calm  and  seemingly  stationary  water.  The  land  lying  on  its  south  has  the 
appearance  of  a high  and  level  plateau  well  wooded  with  birch  and  red  pine.  The 
northern  shore-line,  while  barren  and  repellant  to  the  eye,  is  bold  and  mountainous 
in  its  configuration,  and  its  boulders  of  syenite  rise  to  a conspicuous  height. 

The  Ottawa. 

This  most  important  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  rises  about  200  miles 
north  of  the  City  of  Ottawa.  It  flows  westward  into  Lake  Timiskaming,  and  after 
leaving  the  lake  turns  partially  to  the  south  and  forms  for  many  miles  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Passing  the  city  of  Ottawa  the 
course  of  the  river  is  eastward ; it  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  near  the  Island  of  Mon- 
treal. Its  total  length  is  estimated  to  be  625  miles,  250  of  which  are  navigable  for 
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steamers  of  light  draught.  Its  principal  feeders  are  the  Mattawa,  Madawaska, 
Rideau,  Gatineau,  and  Riviere  du  Lievre  (River  of  the  Hare).  The  river  has 
many  rapids  and  cataracts,  including  the  Rapids  des  Joachims,  Caribou,  La  Roche 
du  Capitaine,  the  Golots,  etc.  Its  drainage  basin,  including  its  tributaries,  is  com- 
puted at  80,000  square  miles.  Here  and  there  the  river  opens  into  beautiful 
stretches  of  water,  while  in  other  parts  it  narrows  to  forty  or  fifty  yards,  where 
boiling  cascades  fall  over  rocky  ledges. 

When,  in  June,  1613,  Champlain  ascended  the  Ottawa  to  Allumette  Island, 
he  inspected,  with  admiring  and  critical  eye,  the  many  tributaries,  cascades,  islands 
and  portages  of  the  historic  river,  and  wondered  at  its  beauty  and  the  wealth  of 
forest  life  through  which  he  sailed.  In  his  history  he  has  left  us  most  interesting 
and  valuable  descriptions  of  the  Chaudiere  and  Rideau  Falls  as  they  appeared  to 
him  when  framed  in  the  magnificent  grandeur  of  primeval  forest  wealth;  and  of 


Indian  Portage  on  the  Ottawa. 
(From  an  old  engraving). 


the  daily  lives  of  Les  Grands  Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa.  In  Champlain’s  map 
drawn  in  1612,  from  information  furnished  by  his  interpreter,  Brule,  the  Ottawa 
is  traced  almost  to  where  it  rises,  and  Lakes  Kipawa  and  Timiskaming  are  clearly 
outlined.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  to-day,  to  conceive,  even  remotely,  the 
teeming  wealth  of  forest,  stream,  lake  and  river,  which  gave  life  to  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  time  of  the  daring  Frenchman.  Through  the  darkling  woods  where, 
side  by  side,  rose  in  marvellous  profusion,  birch,  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock, 
roamed  deer,  moose,  bear  and  caribou,  and  there,  too,  prowled  the  wolf,  the  lynx 
and  smaller  fur-bearing  animals.  Here  also,  in  river,  stream  and  lakelet  swam 
beavers,  minks,  otters  and  musk-rats.  The  waters  teemed  with  edible  fish,  and  fur- 
nished abundant  sustenance  to  the  wild  geese,  ducks  and  loons  which  floated  on 
their  surface.  Beyond  the  Allumette  an  eternal  silence  reigned,  broken  only  by  the 
cry  of  the  loon  or  the  bark  of  hungry  wolf.  The  solitude  was  primeval  and  the 
virgin  forest  unprofaned  by  the  axe  of  the  white  man. 
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Origin  of  the  River's  Name. 

Down  this  great  river  in  those  early  days  came,  from  far-away  regions,  savage 
Huron  and  Algonquin  traders,  whose  swarthy  skins  were  feeding  grounds  for  vermin, 
mosquitoes,  black  flies,  and  midges.  They  carried  no  provisions,  for  the  forest  yielded 
them  an  abundance  of  game  and  the  water  supplied  them  with  a liberal  allowance  of 
fish.  Before  closing  this  brief  dissertation  on  the  Ottawa  it  will  be  pertinent  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  river.  In  Jean  Boisseau’s  map — 1643 — 
it  has  the  name  of  Riviere  des  Prairies,  presumedly  after  a hunter  of  that  name 
who  had  discovered  this  branch  of  the  Ottawa,  north  of  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
The  name  was,  in  time,  applied  to  the  main  river,  which  afterwards  became  known 
as  the  Grand  River  and  River  of  the  Algonquins.  Singularly  enough  Champlain 
does  not,  in  his  maps  or  writings,  mention  its  Indian  name.  On  Beilin’s  map 
(1744)  the  Ottawa  is  called  the  Riviere  des  Outaouais,  but  in  what  year  and  by  whom 
the  name  Outaouais  was  given  to  the  river  we  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing.  Even 
as  late  as  1660,  Father  Le  Mercier  states  (Relation  1667)  that  the  Outaouacs 
(Ottawas)  contended  that  Le  Grand  Riviere  belonged  to  them,  and  that  only  by 
their  consent  might  any  other  nation  navigate  it.  It  was  for  this  reason,  he  adds, 
that  all  the  tribes,  except  the  Hurons,  who  came  to  trade  with  the  French  were 
given  the  name  Ottawas*. 

The  Nipissings,  Montagnais,  Chippawas  and  Outaouans  or  Andatahontas,  were 
all  hunters  who  exchanged  their  peltries  for  what  the  lower  Algonquins  had  to  offer 
them  in  return.  Professors  Mooney  and  Hewitt,  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  contend  that  the  Ottawa  river  derives  its  name  from  the  Algonquin  word 
a d aw  e,  which  means  to  trade,  to  buy,  to  barter,  and  the  historian,  Gilmary  Shea 
(Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.  III.,  435)  tells  us  that:  “ After  the  fall  of  the  Hurons,  when 
trade  was  reopened  with  the  west,  all  tribes  there  were  called  Ottawas,  and  the 
river,  as  leading  to  the  Ottawa  country,  got  the  name.”  If  the  river  was  not  called 
the  Ottawa  until  trade  was  re-opened  with  the  west,  what  name  had  it  before  this 
trade  was  opened  ? To  say  that  a d aw  e is  the  root  word  for  Ottawa  appears  to  us 
far-fetched.  But  why  go  so  far  afield  when  we  know  that  when  Champlain  was  at 
the  mouth  of  the  French  River  (July,  1615)  the  tribe  inhabiting  the  lands  near  its 
outlet,  and,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  “ Cheveux  Releves — Standing  Hairs,”  was 
known  to  the  Algonquins  as  Outaouan,  (Rel.  1640),  Outaouaks  (Rel.  1656),  and 
Anclat-ahouata,  (Sagard  1632).  This  tribe,  guarding  the  French  river,  which 
opened  the  right  of  way  to  the  Allumettes  and  other  eastern  nations,  acted  as  middle 
men  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  Algonquins — the  Crees,  Sauterns  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Montagnais. 

The  Hurons  and  Petun-Hurons  sold  them  tobacco  and  sunflower-oil,  and  the 
upper  tribes,  skins  and  shells,  which  they  re-sold  to  their  eastern  kinsmen.  Many 
years  before  Champlain’s  visit  the  right  of  way  to  the  lower  Ottawa  was  closed  to 
the  Hurons  by  the  Iroquois,  and  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  western  tribes 


*In  the  “Relation”  of  1670,  we  are  told  that  the  French  called  all  the  western. 
Algonquins,  Outaouais,  hut  that  the  name  properly  belonged  to  the  tribe  to  which 
Champlain  gave  the  name’  “Raised  Hairs”  (Ottawas).  Rochemonteix  (vol.  I.,  p.  93), 
relying  on  the  accuracy  of  Charlevoix,  locates  the  Ottawas  on  the  Ottawa  River,  but 
we  find  nothing  in  the  writings  of  the  early  French  to  show  that  the  tribe  had  ever 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

On  page  127,  vol.  54,  of  the  Relations  we  read:  “They  are  commonly  given  the 
name  Outaouaks,  because,  of  thirty  different  nations  that  are  found  in  these  countries, 
the  first  to  come  down  to  our  French  settlements  were  the  Outaouaks,  whose  name 
they  bear,  has  remained  with  all  the  others.” 
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The  Portage 

(From  a painting  by  Henry  Youle  Hinds,  in  the  John  Ross  Robertson  collection). 
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to  attempt  the  voyage.  It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  assume  that  from  this  great  trading 
tribe — the  Outaouan — the  river  Ottawa  received  its  name.  The  Outaouans  were 
masters  of  French  River  and  levied  a tax  upon  all  the  Algonquins  of  the  west  barter- 
ing with  the  lower  tribes.* 


Mythic  Origin  of  the  Tribe. 

The  Ottawas  claimed  to  be  descended  from  three  animal  families,  each  of  which 
numbered  in  olden  times  five  hundred  persons.  One  third  of  their  numbers  were  of 
the  family  of  Michabou — The  Great  Hare.  The  Great  Hare  was  of  prodigious 
size  and  could  spread  nets  in  water  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  then  he  was  only  up 
to  his  arm-pits  in  the  lake.  One  day  during  a great  deluge,  when  no  land  was  to  be 
seem,  he  told  the  beaver  to  swim  away  and  keep  on  till  he  found  land,  but  the  beaver 
did  not  return,  so  Michabou  sent  the  otter,  who  in  time  brought  back  a little  earth 
covered  with  foam.  Out  of  this  earth  Michabou  made  the  land  and  then  went  up 
to  the  skies. 


Mountain  Portage 

(From  painting  by  Paul  Kane,  Osier  collection,  R.  0.  M.) 


The  second  family  of  the  Outaouaks  were  descendants  of  Namepich — the  Carp 
— which  deposited  its  eggs  near  a river  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  hatched  them 
and  produced  a woman  from  whom  they  claimed  descent.  This  is  the  Carp  Family. 

The  third  family  came  from  the  paw  of  Machova — the  Bear.  This  family  could 
not  say  how,  or  in  what  manner,  the  paw  of  the  bear  begot  them.  The  family  of 
the  Great  Hare  burned  their  dead  according  to  instructions  given  them  by  their 
creator,  the  Hare.  The  other  families  buried  their  dead.  Each  family  worshipped 
its  own  head  or  animal,  and,  when  in  dire  straits,  a member  killed  one  of  these 
animals  he  addressed  its  spirit  or  Manitou,  saying : “ Do  not  have  any  ill  will 
against  me  because  I have  killed  you ; you  have  sense — you  know  that  my  children 


*“  The  Outaouaks  claim  that  the  great  river  belongs  to  them,  and  that  no  nation 
can  launch  a boat  on  it  without  their  consent.  Therefore,  all  who  come  to  trade  with 
the  French,  although  of  widely  different  nations,  bear  the  general  name  of  Outaouaks, 
under  whose  auspices  they  make  the  journey.” 

Relations,  Vol.  51,  1666-68,  p.  21,  et  seq. 
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and  squaw  are  suffering  from  hunger — they  love  you — they  wish  you  to  enter  their 
bodies,  and  is  it  not  a grand  thing  for  you  to  be  eaten  by  the  children  of  the  Great 
Chief.”  Such  is  the  mythic  origin  of  the  Ottawas  condensed  from  a letter  of  Father 
Rasies,  who  passed  the  winter  of  1723  at  Missilimakinak. 

We  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Ottawas  before  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  All  we  know  is  that  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  and  Nicolet,  the  voyageur  and  explorer,  say  that,  early  in  the  17th 
century,  the  Ottawas  occupied  Manitoulin  Island  and  the  northern  and  southern 
shores  of  Georgian  Bay.  Behind  this  we  have  nothing  but  unverified  tradition.  The 
band  of  Ottawas  which  Champlain  encountered,  when  entering  Georgian  Bay,  camp- 
ing on  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Hurons,  numbered  only  three  hundred.  They  did 
not  cultivate  their  lands,  but,  like  all  the  Algonquin  tribes,  were  hunters,  fishermen 
and  traders.  They  were  in  the  secondary  stage  of  savagery,  tattooed,  shamelessly 
naked,  pendants  hanging  from  their  nose  and  ears,  and  their  faces  painted  in  many 
colours.  Champlain  enters  into  interesting  particulars  bearing  on  the  customs, 
practices,  dress  and  habits  of  the  tribe.  From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
cut  and  dressed  their  hair  Champlain  and  his  Frenchmen  called  them  the  tribe  of 
the  Raised  Hairs.* 

At  the  time  of  Champlain’s  visit  the  strength  of  the  tribe  centred  in  Mani- 
toulin  Island,  but  the  three  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  whom  Champlain 
visited  twice,  were  clustered  in  seven  small  encampments,  and  soon  after  his  de- 
parture from  Huronia  probably  returned  to  the  parent  body.  Coming  back  from 
Green  Bay,  in  1635,  Nicolet  met  the  Ottawas  on  their  tribal  lands,  Manitoulin 
Island.  In  his  “Relation”  of  1640  Father  Vimont  writes:  “To  the  south  of  the 
Nation  of  the  Beaver  is  an  island  in  the  fresh  water  sea  (Lake  Huron), 
about  thirty  leagues  in  length,  inhabited  by  the  Outaouan  (Ottawas).  These  are  a 
people  come  from  the  nation  of  Raised  Hairs.”  But,  to  be  ethnically  correct,  the 
Champlain  Raised  Hairs  came  from  the  tribe  of  the  Ottawas  of  Manitoulin,  who,  in 
time,  were  by  the  French  all  called  Raised  Hairs,  as  we  learn  from  Du  Creux’s  map 
(1660),  where  they  are  located  on  Manitoulin  Island  and  are  called  the  “Nation 
surrectorum  capillarum.” 

When  Radisson  and  Chouart  landed,  1658,  on  Manitoulin,  the  body  of  water 
separating  the  island  from  Lake  Pluron  was  called  the  Lake  of  the  “ Cheveux 
Releves.”  The  two  Frenchmen  captained  a war  party  that  went  in  search  of  a band 
of  Iroquois  warriors  who  were  in  hiding  on  the  island  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  Ottawas.  The  Ottawas  found  and  defeated  the  enemy,  bringing  back 
eight  dead  bodies,  which  they  roasted  and  devoured,  and  three  living  Iroquois,  whom 
they  slowly  tortured  to  death,  cut  up  and  boiled  in  their  kettles,  dividing  the  morsels 
among  themselves,  their  children  and  squaws.  “Thus,”  as  Radisson  writes,  “ con- 
soling the  sorrowful  relatives  for  their  dead,  slain  in  battle.” 

It  seems  that  time  had  wrought  no  change  in  the  savage  nature  of  the 
Ottawas,  for,  one  hundred  years  after  this  frightful  feast,  their  descendants  were 
still  cannibals.  Father  Rouband,  the  Abnakis  missionary,  who  accompanied  Mont- 


*But,  Charlevoix  says  the  Hurons  wore  their  hair  in  precisely  the  same  fashion. 
He  writes:  “The  real  name  of  these  Indians  is  Yendats  (Wyandots).  That  of  Hurons 
was  given  to  them  by  the  French  who,  looking  upon  the  barbarians  with  their  hair 
clipped  short  and  rising  (releves)  from  their  heads  in  a peculiar  fashion  which  gave 
them  a frightful  appearance,  exclaimed  on  first  meeting  them — ‘ Quelles  Hures — what 
hoar-heads.’  Since  then  we  all  call  them  Hurons.” 

N.F. — Charlevoix,  Vol.  I,  p.  285,  Paris,  1774.  See  also,  Champlain’s  Voyages, 
Lav.  Ed.  p.  512,  513,  546. 
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calm  on  his  expedition  against  the  English  troops  holding  Fort  George,  Western 
Hew  York  (1757)  records  this  terrible  and  bloody  orgy  of  Montcalm’s  Ottawa 
allies : “ My  tent  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  encampment  of  the  Outaouacs. 
The  first  object  which  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  on  arriving  there  was  a large  fire, 
while  the  wooden  stakes  fixed  in  the  earth  gave  signs  of  a feast.  There  was,  indeed, 
one  taking  place.  But,  0 Heaven ! what  a feast.  The  remains  of  the  body  of  a poor 
Englishman  was  there,  the  skin  stripped  off,  and  more  than  one-half  the  flesh  gone. 
A moment  after  I saw  these  inhuman  beings  eat  with  famishing  avidity  of  this 
human  flesh;  I saw  them  taking  up  the  detestable  broth  in  large  spoons,  and, 
apparently  without  being  able  to  satisfy  themselves  with  it.  They  informed  me 
that  they  had  prepared  themselves  for  this  feast  by  drinking  from  skulls  filled  with 
human  blood,  while  their  smeared  faces  and  bloody  lips  furnished  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  story.  What  rendered  it  more  sad  was  that  they  had  placed  very  near 
them  ten  Englishmen  to  be  spectators  of  their  infamous  repast,”* 

Dispersing  of  the  Tribe. 


Driven  from  Manitoulin  and  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay  by  the  Mohawks 
and  Senecas,  the  Ottawas  fled  to  the  islands  near  the  entrance  to  Green  Bay,  Lake 
Michigan,  settled  temporarily  by  their  kinsmen,  the  Pottawatamies.  Fearing  a raid 
from  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  they  abandoned  the  islands.  A large  band  of 
them  fled  to  Keewena  Bay,  where  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Allouez  met  and 


Wampum  Belt  of  Father  Rene  Menard,  1662. 


preached  to  them  in  1669.  Another  body  of  them  joined  with  a hand  of  fugitive 
Hurons  and  found  a temporary  resting  place  at  Lake  Pepin,  an  expansion  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  River.  From  here  they  were  driven  by  the  Mississippi  Sioux  and 
continued  their  flight  to  the  east  till  they  arrived  at  Chaguamegon  Bay.  Fearing  to 
be  again  attacked  by  the  Sioux  they  returned,  1670,  to  Manitoulin  Island,  where  they 
became  allies  of  the  French,  and  came  under  the  instruction  of  two  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, who  established  among  them  the  mission  of  St.  Simon.  But,  in  1670,  they 
again  abandoned  their  old  hunting  grounds  and  canoed  to  Mackinaw,  where  they 
joined  the  Petun — Hurons — at  the  mission  established  by  Father  Marquette  in 
1671. 

In  1701  many  of  them  joined  the  Petuns  and  went  to  Detroit  with  Cadillac. 
They  now  begin  to  break  up  into  tribal  groups.  A strong  force  of  Ottawas  accom- 
panied Langlade,  when,  in  1752,  he  captured  the  trading  town  of  Pickawillang, 
when  five  English  traders  were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  to  Quebec. 

We  nowr  hear  of  them  in  scattered  bands  in  Mackinac,  Saginaw,  Bavlands,  and 
other  lands.  A large  group  of  them  made  an  encampment  (1707)  at  L’Arbre  le 
Croche,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  Others  of  them  drifted  back  to  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  Manitoulin.  Like  all  the  tribes  who  became  in- 
volved in  the  wars  of  the  “ Whites  ” the  Ottawas  now  are  found  wherever  the 
fortunes  of  war  lead  them.  Some  of  them  followed  De  Ligneris,  when,  in  1728,  he 


Lettres  Edifiantes:  Ecrites  des  Missions  Strangers,  Paris,  1842. 
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left  Fort  Niagara  on  a punitive  march  against  the  tribe  of  the  Ottogamis  or  Foxes. 
A band  of  Ottawa  cut-throats  and  cannibals  were  with  Montcalm  when,  in  1757, 
he  laid  siege  to  Fort  George.  Many  of  them  fought  with  Pontiac*  when  he  attacked 
Detroit  in  1763,  others  of  them  were  mixed  up  in  the  Indian  engagements  of  1812. 
All  of  the  Ottawas  now  living  are : — 

1.  A group  on  the  Indian  Reservation,  Oklahoma,  IT.S.,  numbering  about  198. 

2.  A large  body  on  Manitoulin  and  Cockburn  Islands,  about  730. 

3.  A yet  larger  tribal  family,  settled  in  small  villages  and  farm  lands  in  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  about  3,800. 

Very  few  of  these  four  or  five  thousand  Ottawas  are  full-blooded  Indians.  There 
are  among  them  many  Metis,  Griffes,  quarter-breeds  and  incapables,  who  are  per- 
mitted by  a paternal  government  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way,  subject, 
of  course,  to  reservation  discipline.* 

Charlevoix,  informs  us  that  the  Ottawas  were  cruel  and  barbarous  and  were,  at 
times,  given  to  cannibalism,  but  the  fact  is  they  were  cannibals  by  choice  and  by 
tradition.  La  Potherie  acknowledges  they  were,  at  one  time,  a very  low  tribe  but 
improved  in  their  morals  by  association  with  the  Hurons,  but  Sagard  says  that  the 
Hurons,  as  he  knew  them,  were  not  more  decent  than  “ la,  nation  du  bois  ” who, 
when  he  saw  them  in  1634,  went  entirely  naked. 

Sympathy  with  an  oppressed  and  vanishing  race  has  led  nearly  all  writers  on 
the  tribes  to  acquit  them  of  habitual  cannibalism.  These  historians  and  writers 
contend  that  only  when  an  Indian  was  tortured  at  the  stake  and  endured  his  suffer- 
ings with  stoical  fortitude  was  his  flesh  devoured  by  the  enemies  of  his  tribe.  And 
this  was  done,  not  through  hunger,  or  relish  for  human  flesh  and  blood,  but  from 
a superstition  that  the  warrior’s  flesh,  when  incorporated  with  their  own  bodies, 
imparted  to  the  eaters  something  of  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  brave  man.  We 
wish  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  this  explanation  involved  no  more  than  a 
myth,  but  the  facts  of  history  and  tradition  emphatically  contradict  it.  The  truth 
is,  a savage  is  a savage,  and  all  savages  were  and  are  cannibals.  The  Ottawas  were 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  before  and 
for  many  years  after  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 


*The  historian,  Garneau,  after  an  intelligent  and  very  careful  study  of  the  Indian 
population  of  Canada,  east  of  Lake  Superior  in  Cartier’s  time — say  in  the  year  1500 — 
gives  their  number  at  two  hundred  thousand,  Vol.  I,  p.  89.  Mr.  James  Mooney,  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  after  detailed  studies,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Indian  population  of  America,  north  of  Mexico,  at  the  period  of  the  earliest  white 
settlement  was  about  1.140.000.  of  whom  about  860,000  were  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mooney  estimates  that  this  number  has  been  reduced  by 
about  two-thirds  through  disease,  famine  and  war  following  the  advent  of  Europeans. 
The  Indian  population  of  all  Canada,  to-day  is  105,000. 


The  subject  of  primitive  commerce  is  of  special  interest.  It  sheds  much  light 
upon  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  prehistoric  nomadic  Indian  tribes  that 
occupied  the  Province  of  Ontario  before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  The  fact 
that  a very  extensive  trade  was  carried  on,  covering  the  entire  continent  north 
of  Mexico,  is  easily  proved.  The  non-perishable  artifacts  of  the  far  south  were 
-transported,  and  are  found  in  the  kitchen  middens  of  the  north;  those  of  the 
east  are  found  in  the  west,  and  vice  versa.  Here,  as  in  the  Old  World  in  ancient 
times,  trade  was  simply  an  exchange  of  wares,  one  tribe  producing  or  manu- 
facturing that  which  another  tribe  required;  and  thus  their  wants  or  needs  made 
traffic  in  those  commodities  very  extensive.  For  a semi-civilized  community,  their 
wares  were  numerous,  including  corn,  furs,  robes,  tobacco,  wampum,  mats,  canoes; 
articles  made  of  moose  or  buffalo  hair,  and  of  porcupine  quills ; cotton,  bead  baskets, 
pipes,  weapons  for  warfare  and  for  the  chase;  clay  pots  of  all  kinds;  domestic 
utensils,  and,  in  short,  all  sorts  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  With  such  merchandise 
a continuous  barter  was  maintained  by  the  various  tribes.  Frequently,  peaceable 
trade  gave  place  to  the  appropriation  of  the  commodities  a tribe  possessed  by  the 
power  of  might;  and  distance  did  not  in  any  way  deter  them.  A band  of  Indians 
would  readily  traverse  1,500  miles  to  settle  a difference  with  some  hereditary  foe, 
and,  on  their  return,  bring  back  with  them  all  the  loot  they  could  conveniently  carry. 
Consequently,  in  their  kitchen  middens  are  to  be  found  artifacts  which  are  the 
product  of  far  distant  tribes.  As  our  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  pre- 
Columbian  manufactures,  and  the  trade  and  transportation  thereof,  as  well  as 
to  the  distribution  of  those  food-stuffs,  artifacts,  and  raw  materials  over  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  closely  into 
the  Champlain  period  to  get  a full  insight  into  their  methods  before  Eastern 
traders  influenced  their  procedure  in  trade. 

The  great  trade  routes  of  Ontario  have  not  had  the  attention  paid  to  them 
that  their  importance  deserves.  Old  Ontario  has  had  her  towns  built  on  their 
village  sites,  and  their  main  thoroughfares  were  once  Indian  trails.  In  Hew  Ontario, 
however,  it  is  otherwise  ; their  trails  and  waterways  have  not  been  properly 
investigated.  It  is  not  easy,  and  is  now  perhaps  too  late,  to  get  authentic  accounts 
of  the  original  trading  methods  of  these  primitive  people,  because  these  methods 
were  so  very  quickly  altered  by  contact  and  trade  with  a more  civilized  race. 
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Warping  a Barge  over  Rapids. 
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Indian  corn  constitutes  a very  important  factor  in  their  early  trade,  not 
only  between  the  various  clans  of  a tribe,  but  also  in  intertribal  exchanges  with 
northern  neighbours  who  were  unable  to  grow  it.  James  Adair,  in  his  “History  of 
the  North  American  Indians,”  mentions  not  only  the  varieties  of  corn  grown,  but 
also  the  methods  used  in  preparing  it  for  food.  He  states  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  corn.  The  first  is  short  and  used  for  drying,  the  second  is  yellow  and  flinty, 
which  they  call  hominy  corn.  The  third  is  the  largest,  of  a very  soft  grain,  and  is 
termed  bread  corn ; this,  when  in  full  ear,  they  half  boil  and  dry,  either  by  the  sun, 
or  over  a slow  fire.  They  boil  it  also  with  venison  or  other  meats.  In  July,  when 
the  chestnuts  and  corn  are  green  and  full  grown,  they  half  boil  the  former,  and 
take  off  the  rind;  and  having  sliced  the  milky,  swelled,  long  rows  of  the  latter, 
the  women  pound  it  in  a large  wooden  mortar,  which  is  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
gradually  narrows  to  the  bottom;  then  they  knead  both  together,  wrap  them  up 
in  green  corn-blades  of  various  sizes,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  boil  them  well, 
as  they  do  all  kinds  of  food.  This  sort  of  bread  is  very  tempting  to  the  taste,  and 
reckoned  most  delicious  to  their  strong  palates.  They  have  another  sort  of  boiled 
bread,  which  is  mixed  with  beans,  or  potatoes;  they  put  on  the  soft  corn  till  it 
begins  to  boil,  and  pound  it  sufficiently  fine;  their  invention  does  not  reach  to 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  milk.  When  the  flour  is  stirred,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  or  fire,  they  sift  it  with  sieves  of  different  sizes,  curiously  made  of  the 
coarser  or  finer  cane-splinters.  The  thin  cakes,  mixed  with  beards  oil,  were  formerly 
baked  on  thin  broad  stones  placed  over  a fire,  or  on  broad  earthen  bottoms  fit 
for  such  a use ; but  now  they  use  kettles.  When  they  intend  to  bake  great  loaves, 
they  make  a strong  blazing  fire,  with  short,  dry,  split  wood,  on  the  hearth.  When 
it  is  burnt  down  to  coals,  they  carefully  rake  them  off  to  each  side,  and  sweep 
away  the  remaining  ashes;  then  they  put  their  well-kneaded  broad  loaf,  first 
steeped  in  hot  water,  over  the  hearth,  and  an  earthen  basin  above  it,  with  the 
embers  and  coals  a-top.  This  method  of  baking  is  as  clean  and  efficacious  as  is 
possible  in  any  oven ; when  they  take  it  off,  they  wash  the  loaf  with  warm  water, 
and  it  soon  becomes  firm,  and  very  white.  It  is  likewise  very  wholesome,  and  well- 
tasted,  to  any  except  the  vitiated  palate  of  an  epicure. 

No  extensive  trade  Avas  carried  on  in  meats  or  other  perishable  food  products. 
Berries  were  dried  and  stored  and  at  times  used  in  trade.  Next  to  corn,  probably 
the  most  largely  used  article  of  trade  was  pemmican,  a food  preparation  extensively 
used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province,  made  by  cutting  the  meat  of  the  deer 
into  thin  slices  and  drying  in  the  sun,  or  over  the  smoke  of  a slow  fire.  The  thin 
slices  were  placed  over  a small  pole;  this  was  suspended  horizontally,  and  covered 
with  spruce  boughs,  an  opening  being  left  at  both  ends.  The  fire  was  made  on  the 
windward  side  and  the  smoke  passed  through.  When  well  smoked  and  dried,  it 
was  pounded  fine  between  stones,  and  with  this  powder  was  incorporated  one-third- 
part  of  melted  fat.  To  this  mixture  dried  fruit,  such  as  choke  or  June  berries,  was 
sometimes  added.  The  whole  was  then  compressed  into  skin  bags  in  which,  if  kept 
dry,  it  might  be  preserved  for  years.  Fish  pemmican  was  also  made  by  some  of 
our  northern  tribes.  In  those  pre-Cabotian  days,  when  no  coureur-de-bois  or 
Dutch  trader  was  known,  articles  such  as  these  were  extensively  used  in  their 
commercial  transactions. 

The  tobacco  plant,  Avhich  was  carefully  dried  by  the  Indians  and  kept  as 
free  from  moisture  as  possible,  was  put  in  bags  of  deerskin,  or  birch  bark,  or  baskets, 
neatly  woven  of  roots  and  grasses.  Largely  grown  as  it  was  in  Canada  both  by  the 
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Attiwanadrons,  Petuns  and  Hurons,  it  necessarily  follows  it  mnst  have  been  an 
article  extensively  used  in  trade.  The  northern  Algonquin  tribes  were  supplied 
from  the  extensive  tobacco  fields  of  Lamb  ton,  Kent  and  Simcoe  counties. 

Flint,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  large  rounded  modules  in  the  cretaceous 
formations  of  England  and  France,  and  has  played  such  a very  important  part 
among  the  prehistoric  races  of  Europe,  does  not  occur  in  this  Province  (or,  in  fact, 
on  this  continent).  But  Ontario  is  rich  in  various  kinds  of  stone  of  a silicious 
character,  which,  on  account  of  their  hardness  and  conchoidal  fracture,  were  well 
adapted  to  fill  the  place  of  the  missing  variety.  The  term  “Flint”  is,  however, 
used  in  this  country  to  include  a very  large  number  of  stc.nes  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a variety  of  arrow-heads,  spear-points,  knives,  and  numerous  other 
artifacts  employed  in  almost  every  vocation  of  life.  Probably  the  most  extensive 
flint  factory  in  Ontario  was  that  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  From  this  place 
were  transported  bodies  of  half-worked  flint  (or  chert)  to  the  various  artisans  of 
the  different  tribes,  and  by  them  made  into  the  articles  required.  Then  again,  not 
only  those  manufactured  at  the  original  site,  but  the  others  partly  finished,  were 
carried  long  distances.  Flint  points  made  from  Erie  flint  have  been  found  as  far 
west  as  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  near  Edmonton,  and  most  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Northern  Algonquin  tribes  acquired  their  supply  by  trade  with  their 
southern  neighbours.  In  this  article  alone,  before  contact  with  Europeans,  a very 
extensive  trade  was  carried  on. 


SLATE. 

In  the  commercial  pursuits  of  the  Indians,  slate  must  have  been  a very 
important  factor.  We  find  it  in  general  use  by  all  the  tribes  north  of  Mexico, 
and  the  vast  number  of  slate  artifacts  in  the  Ontario  Provincial  Museum  attest  to" 
its  general  use  by  all  the  'tribes  occupying  territory  within  this  Province.  The  fine 
grained,  greenish,  and  striped  slate  of  the  Middle  States  and  Canada  were  very 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a great  variety  of  objects  of  some- 
what problematic  purpose,  including  banner  stones,  bird-shaped  stones,  and  per- 
forated and  sculptured  tablets. 


COPPER. 

By  far  the  most  striking  substance  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  which  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  inhabitants,  was,  evidently,  the  native  copper, 
which,  in  the  form  of  detritus,  exists  so  extensively  in  that  quarter.  This  metal 
was  found  and  mined  in  large  quantities  in  Isle  Royal,  situated  at  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  Rainy  River  district.  Early  travellers  speak  of  native 
copper  being  found  in  many  parts  of  the  continent.  This  evidently  was  glacial 
copper,  carried  down  in  those  ages  long  past,  about  which  we  know  so  little,  by  means 
of  glaciers,  from  these  immense  copper  fields  situated  north-west  of  the  Hudson 
Bay,  on  the  Copper  Mine  river,  where,  according  to  Tyrrell,  great  boulders  of 
native  copper  are  to  be  found  on  the  surface.  It  is  found  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
also  in  situ,  as  part  of  the  product  of  veins  in  the  trap  rock,  and  has  been  scattered 
abroad,  by  geological  action,  along  with  the  erratic  block  and  diluvial  deposits.  It  is 
also  found  to  exist,  to  an  uncommon  extent,  in  its  original  positions  along  with 
the  ores,  spars,  and  vein  stones,  in  both  which  locations  the  Indians,  who  called  it 
Red  Iron,  searched  for  it.  They  employed  it  in  making  various  ornaments,  imple- 
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ments  and  instruments.  Arm  and  wrist  bands,  pyramidal  tubes,  or  dress  ornaments, 
chisels  and  axes,  all,  in  every  instance,  were  wrought  out  exclusively  by  mere 
hammering,  and  skilfully  shaped  without  the  use  of  the  crucible,  or  the  art  of 
soldering.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  manufactured  article,  as  found  in  the 
gigantic  Grave  Creek  Mound,  and  in  the  smaller  mounds  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  and 
in  fact,  wherever  it  has  been  scattered,  in  early  days,  through  the  medium  of  the 
ancient  • Indian  exchanges.  From  the  investigations  into  this  subject,  the  area 
of  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  or  primary  point  of  this 
intermediate  traffic  in  native  copper;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Algonquin  tribes;  at  least,  those  tribes  were  found  here 
at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  these  portions,  generally,  of  the 
(then)  territories  of  Hew  France  were  first  visited.  ( Schoolcraft , Vol.  I,  page  66.) 


Indian  Tkavois 

SHELLS. 


Personal  vanity  is  a prominent  characteristic  of  the  North  American  Indians  ; 
and  a substance  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  so  easily  worked,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  these  primitive  peoples  in  the  earliest  times.  The  shells  of  marine 
and  fresh-water  molluscs  are,  above  other  natural  productions,  particularly  suited  to 
be  made  into  ornaments;  and  it  is  not  surprising  they  were  used  for  this  purpose 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  objects  of  trade  were  transported  from  the  sea 
to  the  most  distant  points  inland,  and  there  they  were  exchanged  for  other 
articles  of  which  the  coast  people  were  in  want,  such  as  hides,  a red  earth  for 
painting  their  faces,  chert  for  arrow-heads,  hard  reeds  for  the  latter,  tufts  of  deer’s 
hair  dyed  a scarlet  colour,  which  were  worn  as  head-dresses,  besides  many  other 
products  of  their  handicraft.  Wampum  in  its  various  forms  was  extensively  used 
in  trade  as  money;  and  the  wampum  made  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic 
shells  had  been  distributed  north  and  west  over  most  of  the  continent.  Wampum 
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beads  in  the  pre-European  times  were  largely  fashioned  from  wood  painted  and 
properly  adorned,  before  Eastern  methods  of  manufacture  dawned  upon  them. 
Shell  beads  then  came  to  be  more  extensively  made,  and  we  find  in  the  kitchen 
middens  all  over  the  western  portion  of  the  continent,  the  evidence  of  a very  exten- 
sive trade  carried  on  in  these  articles.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Metad,  Went- 
worth County,  bushels  of  these  beads  have  been  found,  all  showing  the  evidence  of 
European  manufacture,  and  of  being  brought  from  Quebec  and  Hew  York,  centuries 
before  the  white  man  made  his  home  in  this  locality. 

Loskiel  makes  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  wampum: — “Before 
North  America  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans,  the  Indians  made  their  strings 
and  belts  mostly  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  cut  to  an  equal  size,  and  dyed  white  and 
black.  They  made  some  of  shells,  which  they  highly  esteemed,  but  they  manu- 
factured them  very  rarely,  because  this  labour  required  much  time  for  the  want  of 
the  proper  tools,  and  the  beads,  moreover,  were  of  a rude  and  clumsy  appearance. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  America,  the  Europeans  began  to  manufacture  wampum 
from  shells,  very  neatly,  and  in  abundance,  exchanging  it  to  the  Indians  for  other 
commodities,  thus  carrying  on  a very  profitable  trade.”  (Loskiel  Mission  de 
Evangelischen  B ruder,  p.  34.) 

Schoolcraft , in  Yol.  I,  page  67,  states  that,  in  exchange  for  the  native  copper 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  for  the  brown  pipe-stone  of  the  Chippewa  river  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  the  blood-red  pipe-stone  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  west  of  the  St. 
Peter's,  they  received  certain  admired  species  of  the  sea-shells  of  the  Floridian 
coasts  and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  elaborately  and  well-sculptured 
pipes  of  compact  carbonate  of  lime,  greywacke,  clay,  slate,  and  serpentines,  of 
which  admirable  specimens,  in  large  quantities,  have  recently  been  found  by  re- 
searches made  in  the  inverted-bowl-shaped,  or  sacrificial  mounds  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  in  the  ossuaries  of  the  Lakes.  The  makers  of  these  may  also  be  supposed 
to  have  spread,  northwardly,  the  various  ornamented  and  artistic  burnt-clay  pipes 
of  ancient  forms  and  ornaments;  and  the  ovate  and  circular  beads,  heart-shaped 
pendants,  and  ornamental  gorgets,  made  from  the  conch  (which  has  received  the 
false  name  of  ivory),  or  from  fine  bone  and  horn.  The  direction  of  this  native  ex- 
change of  articles  appears  to  have  taken  a strong  current  down  the  line  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  by  way  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  along  the  coasts  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Hew  York,  and  into  the  Canadas.  Specimens  of  the  blood-red  pipe-stone,  wrought 
as  a neck  ornament,  and  of  the  conch  bead  pendants  and  gorgets,  and  of  the  antique 
short  day  pipes,  occur,  in  the  ancient  India'n  burial  grounds,  as  far  east  as 
Onondaga  and  Oswego,  in  Hew  York,  and  in  the  high  country  which  abounds  in 
such  extraordinary  sepulchral  deposits  of  human  bones  and  Indian  ornaments, 
about  Beverly,  and  the  sources  of  the  several  small  streams  which  pour  their  waters 
into  Burlington  Bay  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  At  the  latter  place  I 
obtained  also  specimens  of  the  pyrola  perversa  in  an  entire  state.  All  -these  are 
deemed  to  be  relics  of  the  Ante-Cabotian  period.  It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps, 
hereafter,  to  except  from  this  character  the  antique,  short,  ornamented,  clay  pipes 
named. 

TRAVEL. 

The  methods  of  travel  were  somewhat  limited.  On  foot,  they  were  fleet  as 
an  arrow ; in  the  forest,  quick  and  far  seeing.  An  Indian  in  those  early  days  could 
plunge  into  the  forest  and  traverse  hundreds  of  miles  arriving  at  his  destination 
3 a. 
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with  exactness.  A Mississauga  Indian,  in  early  European  times,  could  leave  his 
camp  where  Toronto  stands  at  present,  and  make  his  way  in  an  almost  straight 
line  to  where  Godrich  looks  out  over  the  expanse  of  Lake  Huron.  Their  fleetness  of 
foot  in  traversing  the  forest  wilds  of  Ontario  was  a revelation  to  the  European 
adventurer.  As  the  continent  to-day  is  a network  of  railroads,  so,  in  these  pre- 
historic times,  it  was  covered  with  well-recognized  Indian  trails  leading  in  all 
directions  from  great  tribal  centres.  In  the  county  of  Simcoe,  the  first  settlers  could 
point  out  to  you  the  various  trails  leading  from  one  village  site  to  another; 
and  this  is  also  true  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  great  Iroquois  Confederacy 
in  the  State  of  Hew  York. 


SHOWSHOES. 

The  most  important  articles  to  hasten  travel  during  the  long  winters  with 
deep  snow,  were  the  thong- woven  shoes  of  the  aborigines,  used  and  manufactered 
to-day  just  as  they  were  centuries  ago.  In  methods  of  making,  they  show  an  in- 
genuity, which,  if  the  same  brain  energy  had  been  exercised  in  other  walks  of  life, 
might  have  caused  the  primitive  Indian  to  have  occupied  a position  amongst  our 
semi-civilized  races  of  to-day. 

Mason,  in  describing  the  snowshoe,  states  that  the  parts  are  the  wooden  rim, 
toe  and  heel  crossbar  of  wood,  or  rawhide,  extra  strengthening  bars,  foot  netting  in 
large  meshes,  with  a stout  thong  for  the  foot  to  rest  upon,  toe  and  heel  netting 
closely  meshed  with  babiche  or  twisted  sinew,  and  foot-lines  for  attaching  the  shoe. 
The  varieties  of  their  snowshoes  were  almost  as  great  as  their  linguistic  stocks.  With 
these  articles  of  footwear  the  Indians  were  enabled  to  travel  great  distances 
following  their  dog-sledges.  During  the  winter  hunts,  they  were  of  immense  value 
and  service ; slipping  stealthily  over  the  snow,  they  were  upon  their  prey  before  it 
was  aware  of  their  presence.  In  endurance,  they  are  equalled  by  few,  and  surpassed 
by  none  of  the  races  the  world  over.  The  Indian  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes  in  South 
America,  the  Indian  of  Mexico  or  California,  or  his  no  less  illustrious  and  fast- 
running brother  of  Ontario,  are  all  even  to  this  day  celebrated  for  their  speed  and 
endurance.  These  men  have  been  utilized  on  both  continents  of  America  by  the 
eastern  races  succeeding  them,  whenever  long  distances  had  to  be  covered  in  the 
shortest  time,  such  as  when  carrying  the  mails  or  express  parcels.  It  is  only  a few 
years  since  those  fleet  runners  in  our  Canadian  west,  with  their  dog-sledges,  distri- 
buted the  mails  from  Fort  Garry  away  west  to  the  Rockies,  and  as  far  north  as 
Athabasca  Landing.  Our  own  Algonquin  Indians  were  celebrated  travellers. 
They  covered  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies,  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Saskatchewan.  While  their  modes  of  trans- 
poration  were  not  numerous,  yet,  for  a semi-civilized  race,  they  were  of  the  highest 
order.  Ho  civilized  or  semi-civilized  race  the  world  over  had  ever  produced  anything 
to  surpass  the  birch-bark  canoes  manufactured  by  the  Algonquins,  living  in  what 
is  now  Ontario.  And  throughout  the  bounds  of  this  great  Province,  from  the  Ottawa 
to  the  headwaters -of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  from  Hudson  Bay  in  the  far 
north  to  the  world-renowned  waterfalls  of  Hiagara  in  the  south.  During  the 
summer,  in  pre-French  times,  those  waters  were  dotted  in  many  places  with  the 
various  forms  of  canoes  manufactured  and  utilized  by  the  aborigines.  Besides  their 
canoes  for  speedy  travel,  which  carried  only  one  or  two  passengers,  they  had  their 
transportation  canoes  of  great  length  and  carrying  capacity.  These  canoes  are 
well  described  by  the  early  missionary  fathers,  as  seen  by  them  when  bringing  their 
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huge  cargoes  of  pelts  clown  the  Mattawa,  Ottawa,  and  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Que- 
bec. They  were  adopted  by  the  voyageurs  of  a later  date,  and  became  an  important 
factor  in  earning  dividends  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  and  its  great  rival.  “All  this 
they  do  so  easily,”  says  one  of  the  missionaries,  “through  the  skilful  use  and  great 
convenience  of  canoes,  which  are  little  skiffs  made  of  birch-bark,  narrow  and 
closed  at  both  einds,  like  the  crest  of  a morion;  the  body  is  like  a large  hollow 
cradle;  they  are  eight  or  ten  feet  long;  moreover,  so  capacious  that  a single  one 
of  them  will  hold  an  entire  household  of  five  or  six  persons,  with  all  their  dogs, 
sacks,  skins,  kettles,  and  other  heavy  baggage.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is,  that 
they  can  land  wherever  they  like,  which  we  cannot  do  with  our  shallops  or  sailing 
boats ; for  the  most  heavily -loaded  canoe  can  draw  only  half  a foot  of  water,  and 
unloaded  it  is  so  light  that  you  can  easily  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  away  with  your 
left  hand ; so  rapidly  sculled,  that,  without  any  effort,  in  good  weather,  you  can  make 
thirty  or  forty  miles  a day;  nevertheless,  we  scarcely  see  these  savages  posting 
along  at  this  rate,  for  their  days  are  all  nothing  but  pastime.  They  are  never  in 
a hurry.” 

Their  war  canoe  was  of  a heavier  build,  and  capable  of  carrying  as  many  as 
twenty-four  warriors.  It  was  frequently  made  from  the  first  log  of  a pine  tree, 
shaped  and  hollowed  by  the  use  of  fire,  and  with  stone  axes  and  adzes.  When 
finished  by  polishing,  they  were,  in  utility,  almost  as  good  as  their  birch-bark 
brothers,  only  much  heavier.  By  means  of  these  canoes  much  of  the  travel  and 
transportation  during  the  summer  months  was  carried  on.  In  their  handling  of  a 
canoe  they  were  remarkably  clever.  The  portage,  from  one  river  or  lake  to  another, 
were  all  well-known  to  them,  and  the  speed  in  which  they  transferred  across  a 
portage  wras  simply  marvellous.  In  the  winter  time,  when  river  and  lake  were 
one  glistening  sheet  of  ice — in  addition  to  their  snowshoes,  a sledge  called  by 
them  a “train”  was  drawn  by  dogs,  or  else  by  hand. 

TRAIN. 

The  train  was  a primitive  conveyance  for  winter  use,  and  was  adapted  by  the 
early  settlers  from  the  rude  contrivance  employed  by  the  Indians;  and,  with  many 
variations  and  elaborations,  is  still  in  use  throughout  Canada.  The  form  of  “train,” 
which  is  perhaps  most  like  the  conveyance  referred  to  in  our  text,  is  thus  described 
by  Warburton  Pike,  in  his  “Barren  Ground  of  Northern  Canada,”  (London,  1892) 
p.  90 : “We  used  the  ordinary  travelling  sleigh  of  the  north ; two  smooth  pieces 
of  birch,  some  seven  feet  in  length,  with  the  front  ends  curled  completely  over, 
and  joined  together  with  cross  slats  secured  with  babiche  (strips  of  moose-hide) 
having  a total  width  of  sixteen  inches.” 

The  “toboggan,”  so  often  used  for  sport  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
is  another  form  of  “train,”  and  is  but  a smaller  and  more  ornamental  style  of  the 
“cariole”  used  in  the  far  north ; the  latter,  drawn  by  dogs,  consists  of  a thin  board, 
fifteen  or  tweinty  inches  wide,  and  ten  feet  long,  turned  up  at  one  end  in  semi- 
circular form.  A light  box,  lined  with  fur  robes  or  blankets,  is  attached  to  this 
board,  in  which  the  passenger  sits. 

MOCCASINS. 

The  shoe  is  especially  an  accessory  of  travel  ; it  belongs  to  the  road.  In  all 
countries  where  mere  protection  of  the  foot  was  the  motive,  those  substances  were 
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Indian  Winter  Travel  by  Dog  Teams  (from  painting  by  Paul  Kane,  Osier  collection. 
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chosen  that  were  most  abundant  and  from  which,  in  a short  time,  new  shoes  could 
be  constructed.  In  Ontario  this  class  of  footwear  goes  by  the  generic  name  of 
moccasin  from  an  Algonquin  word  having  a similar  sound. 

Moccasins  have  their  dispersion  in  those  areas  of  North  America  where  the 
great  mammals  were  in  abundance,  and  where  the  ground  was  adapted  to  their 
usage.  The  people  were  ever  on  the  move.  In  the  Canadian  region  where  the 

caribou  was  the  prevailing  mammal  and  no  good  thick  hide  could  be  found  for 

soles,  the  shoe  was  cut  from  a single  piece. 

The  land  of  the  buffalo  and  of  the  elk,  because  of  the  quality  of  the  hide  and 
the  exigencies  of  region  occupation  and  climate,  had  another  set  of  types. 

On  arriving  in  the  cactus  country  the  Indian  had  to  guard  his  feet  and  his 
legs  as  well,  and  found  in  the  ample  folds  of  an  entire  deer  skin  for  each  foot,  and 

a thick  sole  well  turned  up  in  front,  the  protection  he  needed.  The  patch  of 

leather  on  the  Mexican  sandal  lacing  is  for  the  same  end.  In  point  of  fact  there 
were  and  are  three  principal  classes  or  kinds  of  the  moccasin : 

1.  The  Athapascan  type,  a soft  gaiter  coming  well  up  on  the  ankle,  made  of 
a single  piece  with  decorated  tongue  in  front,  lapels  of  flannel  and  buckskin  over 
the  lacing  behind,  and  the  gaiter  top.  Found  in  Canada  and  on  the  west  coast. 

2.  The  low,  much  decorated  slipper  moccasin  of  the  plains  and  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies,  with  endless  tribal  varieties. 

3.  The  boot,  with  long  top  to  wrap  about  the  limbs. 
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EKARENNIONDI. 

THE  ROCK  THAT  STANDS  OUT. 

In  the  Archaeological  Report  of  1902,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Jones,  S.J.,  contributed  a 
very  learned  and  exhaustive  article  dealing  largely  with  the  ancient  village  sites 
and  their  location  in  the  Country  of  the  Petuns.  He  located  the  “ Standing 
Rock”  on  Lot  30,  Con.  XII,  Nottawasaga  Township,  several  miles  south  of 
Collingwood. 

In  1908,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  a member  of  the  Huron  Institute,  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  above  subject  to  that  Institute.  Living,  as  he  did,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  Petuns,  and  invigorated  by  the  bracing  atmosphere  from  the 
Georgian  Bay,  and  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  west,  we  make  no  apology  for  re- 
producing most  of  his  article  as  it  appeared  in  their  Report  of  1909. 

“ The  country  surrounding  the  town  of  Collingwood  is  rich  in  historic  interest. 
Especially  to  the  antiquarian  do  the  early  records  and  traditions  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district  appeal.  For  untold  centuries  the  Indians 
have  woven  around  its  islands  and  shores  the  legendary  lore  of  their  tribes.  On 
the  Manitoulin  Island  was  the  abode  of  the  * Great  Manitou/  who,  before  lying 
down  to  his  winter  sleep,  smoked  his  last  pipe.  The  smoke  floated  away  upon  the 
air,  and  drifted  over  the  waters  and  shores,  thus  forming  the  soft  misty  haze  of 
Indian  summer.  Somewhere  on  the  Blue  Mountains,  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Collingwood,  and  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  was  a certain  village  situated 
near  a rock,  dedicated  by  the  Indians  to  the  departed  souls  of  their  ancestors,  who 
were  supposed  to  pass  that  way  to  ‘ The  Happy  Hunting  Ground/  Were  it  not 
that  the  existence  of  this  particular  village  is  recorded  in  the  J esuit  ‘ Relation  5 as 
an  historic  fact,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  likewise  relegated  to  the  realms  of 
Indian  mythology.  Geologists  assert  that  the  Georgian  Bay  possesses  one  of  the 
oldest  rock  formations  in  the  world,  and  the  fertile  lands  on  the  southern  shore  are 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  fruit  producing  districts  in  Canada,  the  Indians 
being  sagacious  enough  to  select  the  adjacent  mountain  slopes  for  the  culture  of 
tobacco  and  corn,  there  being  such  an  abundance  of  the  former  plant  produced  as 
to  give  the  tribes  that  inhabited  this  region  the  name  of  the  Petun  or  Tobacco 
nation.  This  nation  along  with  some  tribes  of  the  Algonquins,  who  intermingled 
with  them,  were  the  allies  of  the  Hurons,  who  dwelt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  known  as  the  Huronian  peninsula,  the  population  at  the  time  of  Champlain’s 
visit  in  1615  being  estimated  at  about  thirty  thousand  souls.  The  much  dreaded 
Iroquois,  who  came  from  the  southeast,  were  the  common  foes  of  these  Huron  and 
Tobacco  nation  tribes. 

“ In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  village  of  departed  souls/  called  by  the 
Indians  ‘Ekarenniondi/  and  subsequently  dedicated  by  the  Jesuits  to  St.  Mathias, 
we  quote  from  their  ‘ Relations 9 as  follows : From  Father  Brebeouf’s,  dated 
Ihonatiria,  July  16th,  1636,  p.  155,  Quebec  edition:  ‘One  day  I asked  one  of  our 
savages  where  he  thought  the  village  of  departed  souls  was.  He  answered  “ That  it 
lay  in  the  direction  of  the  Petun  nation,  that  is,  toward  the  west,  eight  leagues 
from  us,  and  that  some  had  seen  them  as  they  journeyed  on : that  the  road  they 
followed  was  wide  and  pretty  well  beaten,  and  that  they  passed  near  a rock,  which 
they  (the  Hurons)  called  Ekarenniondi,  which  is  often  found  embellished  with  the 
paint  with  which  they  were  wont  to  daub  their  faces.” 9 Father  Bressani  places 
them  further  ‘ towards  the  setting  sun/  He  says,  ‘ On  the  shores  of  this  lake 
(Huron),  there  exists  a nation  which  we  call  the  Petun  (Tobacco  nation),  because 
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Standing  Rock,  as  Designated  by  Rev.  Father  A.  E.  Jones,  S.  J.,  on  Lot  30,  Con.  12, 

Tf.  of  Nottawasaga. 
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it  raises  an  abundance  of  this  plant.  It  lay  but  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  from  us.5 
And  again  in  referring  to  the  fugitives  from  the  Huron  villages  destroyed  in  1649, 
he  writes:  “ Women  and  children  and  many  aged  men  who  had  reached  their 
hundredth  year,  journeyed  all  night  long  on  the  ice,  intent  on  reaching  the  country 
of  the  Petuns  more  than  forty  miles  away.”  On  page  twenty-six  of  this  Relation 
of  1649  we  read:  “ As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Huron  towns  dispersed,  they  followed 
the  different  routes  in  their  flight.  Some  threw  themselves  into  the  mountains, 
which  we  call  the  Petun  nation.”  On  account  of  the  difference  in  the  estimated 
distance  made  by  even  this  last-mentioned  missionary,  we  cannot  be  too  exacting 
in  this  particular.  Mr.  M.  Caviller,  C.E.,  places  the  distances  by  trial  route, 
from  Ossossane  to  the  mountain  west  of  the  town  of  Collingwood,  at  about  twenty- 
six  miles,  and  from  Fort  St.  Marie  I on  the  Wye,  forty  miles.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Huronia  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay,  and 
the  Petun  country  on  the  western  side,  on  the  Blue  Mountains  called  by  the  mis- 
sionaries the  Petun  mountains  of  St.  Jean,  where  they  had  established  two  missions, 
which  were  about  twelve  miles  apart,  the  one  furthest  to  the  south  being  known 
as  the  mission  of  St.  Jean,  the  Central  post  being  at  a town  of  the  same  name,  but 
the  Indian  appellation  was  Etharita,  denoting  the  ripening  or  maturing  place, 
where  dwelt  the  Wolf  tribe.  The  other  mission  station  was  at  a distance  of  about 
twelve  miles  from  St.  J ean,  and  was  located  at  the  town  called  St.  Mathias,  though 
the  Indian  name  was  Ekarenniondi,  signifying  f The  Rock  that  Stands  Out/  From 
the  Relations  of  1650,  p.  8,  1 coll.,  we  learn  for  a certainty  that  St.  Jean  lay  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  St.  Mathias. 

“ It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  mission  of  St.  Mathias  occupied  the  stretch 
of  mountain  extending  northward  to  the  Georgian  Bay.  That  the  distance  between 
the  two  mission  stations  was  not  great,  nor  the  road  very  difficult,  we  may  infer 
from  the  following  extract : ‘ The  town  of  St.  J ean  was  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois 
on  the  7th  day  of  December,  1649,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  Father 
Charles  Gamier  was  massacred  and  the  town  reduced  to  ashes.  News  of  the 
devastation  having  reached  St.  Mathias  that  night,  the  next  day  Garreau  and 
Grelon,  the  resident  missionaries  at  St.  Mathias,  went  over  to  St.  Jean,  and 
officiated  at  the  interment  of  the  late  devoted  missionary,  burying  him  on  the  site 
of  the  chapel,  and  then  returned  the  same  day/  It  is  also  stated  in  this  con- 
nection that  Father  Chabanel,  having  received  orders  to  escape  from  St.  Jean, 
passed  by  the  mission  of  St.  Mathias/  where  'two  of  our  Fathers  were  in  charge,  on 
his  way  to  headquarters,  then  established  at  Christian  Island.  In  regard  to  the 
position  of  St.  Jean  from  St.  Mathias,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  along  the  line  of  the  mountains  of  St.  Jean,  and  not  beyond 
them  in  a south-westerly  direction,  in  Osprey  township,  as  suggested  by  Rev.  A.  E. 
Jones,  S.  J.,  in  the  Archaeological  Report  of  1902.  From  the  Relations  of  1650,  p.  8, 
1 coll.,  we  read : “ In  the  mountains  which  we  call  the  Petun  country,  we  had  for 
several  years  two  missions,  in  each  of  which  two  Fathers  were  stationed.”  It  is 
Here  distinctly  stated  that  both  of  these  missions  were  in  the  mountains,  which  run 
in  a south-easterly  direction,  consequently,  St.  Jean  was  also  to  the  south-east. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  in  each  of  these  missions  two  Fathers  were  stationed,  and  that 
a mission  comprised  a tract  of  country  containing  several  towns,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  central  town  in  each  would  be  head- 
quarters for  that  particular  mission.  The  mission  of  St.  Mathias,  where  dwelt  the 
Deer  Tribe,  occupied  that  stretch  of  mountain  extending  northward  to  the 
Georgian  Bay.  The  site  of  the  headquarters  of  this  mission,  which  was  the  town 
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of  Ekarenniondi,  where  ‘ The  Rock  Stands  Out/  has  become  the  source  of  con- 
siderable speculation  and  controversy.  Several  exploration  parties  have  visited 
the  mountain  in  search  of  the  Standing  Rock,  and  wherever  a peak  or  spur  appears 
above  the  surface,  it  has  been  located  by  some  one,  with  the  result  that  this  historic 
rock  has  not  hitherto  been  actually  identified,  and  the  Petun  country  has  been 
without  a landmark  or  starting  point,  from  which  the  distances  to  other  villages 
could  be  estimated,  and  their  true  names  assigned  to  them.  It  would  appear  that 
the  search  has  been  more  for  a secret  rock  in  some  impenetrable  mountain  fastness, 
rather  than  a sacred  rock  easy  of  access  from  the  village  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated. Beginning  with  the  most  northerly  village  in  the  St.  Mathias  group, 
whose  site  is  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  on  Lot  20,  Con.  2,  Collingwood  town- 
ship, owned  by  Thomas  Martin,  we  find  the  second  situated  on  Lot  14,  2nd  con- 
cession of  the  same  township.  Continuing  along  the  mountain  range  inland, 
several  other  village  sites  are  found,  an  important  one  being  Ho.  6 on  the  farm  of 
Alex.  Currie,  Lot  34,  Con.  12,  Hottawasaga,  situated  in  the  Pretty  River  Valley, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  up  to  this  point,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
river,  runs  almost  due  north  and  south,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
it  veers  off  rapidly  to  the  south-east.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  territory 
up  to  this  point,  including  the  villages  enumerated,  would  be  specially  adapted  by 
nature  for  the  abode  of  one  Indian  tribe,  and  would  comprise  the  mission  of  St. 
Mathias.  The  distance  between  the  extreme  points  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
miles.  It  would  be  most  convenient  that  the  principal  mission  station  should  be 
founded  by  the  missionaries  at  a central  village  of  this  group,  providing  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  necessary  physical  features,  and  otherwise  corresponds  with  the 
description  given  in  the  Relations. 

“ Regarding  the  adaptability  of  this  site  as  a centre  for  the  mission,  and  its 
likelihood  of  striking  the  savage  as  being  appropriate  for  the  village  of  departed 
souls,  we  find  that  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  in  any  one  particular.  It  is 
in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  there  is  no  rock  within  easy  access 
of  the  village.  The  one  popularly  known  as  the  Standing  Rock,  visited  by  Father 
Jones’  expedition  in  1902,  is  at  least  two;  miles  distant,  and,,  when  the  ‘primeval 
forest  held  sway/  must  have  been  almost  inaccessible,  and  as  yet  is  only  reached 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  comparative  fragment  of  rock  is  only  about 
twenty  feet  in  breadth  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  its  entire  available 
surface  would  soon  have  become  covered  by  the  embellishments  and  paint  alluded 
to  in  the  Relations  had  the  Indians  resorted  thither  during  their  religious  cere- 
monies. There  is  no  indication  of  any  inscription,  either  ancient  or  modern,  being, 
as  described  by  Father  Jones,  a ‘bare  rock  in  a field  of  shapeless  ruin.’ 

“ The  village  site  near  Craigleith,  on  the  farm  of  Thomas  Martin,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a sandy  plateau  near  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  with  the  Blue 
Mountain  in  the  immediate  background,  hut,  as  there  is  no  rock  in  the  vicinity,  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  Ekarenniondi,  which  brings  us 
again  to  the  central  site  lot,  the  Petun  city  on  the  hill.  The  numerous  visitors  to 
the  Blue  Mountain  caves,  formerly  known  as  the  ‘ Indian  caves/  five  miles  west  of 
the  town  of  Collingwood,  are  doubtless  unaware  that  just  beyond  their  shadow,  at 
a distance  of  about  two  arrow  shots,  is  the  site  of  a once  populous  Indian  village, 
situated  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most  imposing  eminence  on  the  whole  Blue 
Mountain  range,  and  which  covers  an  area  of  about  fifteen  acres  of  land.  The 
blind  line  road,  second  concession  of  Collingwood  township,  runs  directly  through 
the  village,  so  that  it  is  half  on  Mr.  Samuel  Haney’s  farm,  and  half  on  the  farm 
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now  owned  by  Mr.  Cook,  whose  uncle,  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  was  the  pioneer  who  first 
cleared  the  land.  From  the  commanding  position  occupied  by  this  site  can  be 
seen  an  extensive  panorama  of  romantic  scenery.  Looking  southward,  the  country 
of  the  Petuns  is  visible  to  where  the  mountain  is  intersected  by  the  Mad  River 


The  Rock  That  Stands  Out — Haney  Farm 

at  Creemore,  while  to  the  north-west  is  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Georgian  Bay, 
with  Ahendoe  (Christian  Island)  and  Tiny  shore  (old  time  Huronia)  discernible 
in  the  distance,  where  were  situated  the  Huron  villages  of  Ihonatiria  and  Ossossane, 
the  abode  of  the  missionaries  when  they  wrote  the  Relations  previously  alluded  to, 
and  wherein  it  is  stated  f that  the  village  of  departed  souls  was  on  the  mountain 
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to  the  west/  and  that  ‘ the  rocks  were  often  found  embellished  with  the  paint  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  danb  their  faces/  Anaiagons  inscriptions  of  the  present 
time  directly  indicate  that  on  these  self-same  rocks  the  Indian  wrote  the  characters 
of  his  sign  language,  and  otherwise  embellished  them.  To-day  these  limestone 
slabs  are  literally  covered  with  names  painted  and  engraved  by  tourists  and  others 
on  pleasure  bent,  who  annually  frequent  this  charming  resort,  and  who  have  left 
a record  of  their  visit  by  these  embellishments  on  the  rocks.  It  is  frequently 
noticed  that  the  pale  face  follows  in  the  wake  of  his  swarthy  predecessor.  On  this 
village  site  two  pioneers  erected  their  dwellings  and  planted  their  orchards,  and,  on 
the  site  on  the  Nottawasaga  River,  a British  fort  was  built  during  the  war  of 
1812-13,  indicating  that  the  red  man  of  the  forest  invariably  selected  the  best  site 
available  in  respect  to  natural  adaptability.  So  likewise  the  whole  environment 
at  this  point  of  the  rock  is  such  as  would  likely  impress  the  savage  mind  with 
visions  of  the  supernatural,  where  the  departed  braves  would  pass  to  the  land  of 
souls.  If  a Devil’s  Glen  were  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  c village  of  departed 
souls/  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Father  Jones’  report,  there  are  two  glens  here, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  village,  so  that  the  ill-fated  Petuns,  constantly  harassed 
by  the  Iroquois,  were  always  e between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea/  unless  perchance 
they  dwelt  in  blissful  ignorance  of  their  invisible  foe,  adhering  only  to  the  text 
that  nature  speaks. 

“ On  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  Prof.  Coleman  has  found  traces  of  the  wave 
marks  of  a great  inland  sea,  and,  in  ages  remote,  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature 
upheaved  the  underlying  rock  strata,  exposing  great  irregular  walls  and  fissures. 
These  rents  and  caves,  now  overgrown  with  rare  ferns,  moss,  and  creeping  vines, 
furnish  much  interest  to  botanists.  On  the  roof  of  the  caves  occur  more  recent 
petrifications,  caused  by  water  percolating  through  the  fissures,  and  in  some  of  the 
deep  recesses  are  found  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  tempering  to  icy  coldness  the 
streams  of  water  that  issue  from  subterranean  caverns  at  either  extremity  of  the 
rock,  and  ripple  down  the  valley  at  both  sides  of  the  village,  where,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  resided  Fathers  Garreau  and  Grelon,  who  had  left  behind  the  vine- 
yards of  sunny  France  to  slake  their  thirst  from  these  two  sparkling  fountains,  and 
labour  for  the  cause  they  so  faithfully  represented. 

“ In  times  of  war,  these  rocks,  which  rise  to  a total  elevation  of  one  thousand 
feet  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  point  Lookout/  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  a 
fortress,  and  had  these  tribes  exercised  due  vigilance  and  united  their  forces,  they 
could  hardly  have  been  surprised,  much  less  exterminated,  as  they  subsequently 
were  by  their  enemies. 

“ From  an  inspection  of  the  ash  heaps  at  this  site,  indications  are  found  that 
fires  of  more  than  ordinary  size  were  built  here,  as,  directly  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  one  of  those  ash  heaps  is  found  covering  an  area  of  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  square  feet,  and  the  debris  has  accumulated  to  the  almost  incredible 
depth  of  four  feet  (Mr.  Cook  having  built  a root-house  on  one  end  of  this  ash  bed, 
thereby  ascertaining  its  depth).  This  is  probably  where  the  council  fires  of  the 
tribe  were  built,  and  perhaps  the  feast  of  the  dead  was  also  held  here.  These  fires 
could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  villages  of  Huronia  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Bay.  Before  this  land  could  be  brought  under  cultivation,  Mr.  Cook  states  that 
his  uncle  had  to  draw  many  loads  of  ashes  from,  this  pit,  and  used  it  to  fertilize  his 
garden,  which  enabled  him  to  grow  such  excellent  plants  and  vegetables  that  f Tom  ’ 
Smith  was  long  known  as  the  gardener  of  the  district.  This  sheltered  locality 
appears  also  to  be  specially  adapted  for  orcharding,  as  directly  east  of  the  village. 
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further  down  the  slope,  is  the  old  Creelman  homestead,  where,  some  years  ago, 
President  Creelman,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  assisted  in  planting  a 
fine  apple  orchard,  adjoining  which  is  the  extensive  plantation  established  by 
Doctor  Aylsworth,  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  of  this  Institute. 

“ Mr.  Cook  at  one  time  found  a stone  with  a deer  inscribed  thereon,  indicating 
the  territory  of  the  Deer  tribe  of  the  Petuns,  where  Fathers  Garreau  and  Grelon 
were  directed  to  labour,  and  where  they  founded  the  mission  of  St.  Mathias. 

“With  the  view  of  presenting  for  the  first  time  a key  to  what  I believe  will 
ultimately  unlock  the  hitherto  sealed  sites  of  the  Petun  villages  in  the  combined 
missions  of  St.  Mathias  and  St.  Jean,  which  collectively  were  called  the  Mission  of 
the  Apostles,  I append  the  following,  from  the  Relations,  Yol.  XX,  p.  9,  43 : ‘ The 
Kionontateronons,  called  the  “ Nation  of  the  Tobacco,”  are  distant  from  the  country 
of  the  Hurons,  whose  language  they  speak,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  to  the 
west.  The  mission  here  has  been  the  fifteenth  of  our  missions,  named  the  Mission 
of  the  Apostles.  The  lot  for  it  fell  to  Father  Chas.  Gamier  and  Father  Isaac 
/Jogues — these  are  the  villages  they  have  encountered  here:  St.  Pierre  et  St.  Paul, 
St.  Andre,  St.  Jacques,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jean,  (St.  Jacques  et  St.  Philippe),  St. 
Barthelemy,  St.  Matthieu,  (St.  Simon  et  St.  Jude)/  Although  the  village  of  St. 
Mathias  is  not  mentioned  in  this  Relation,  it  is  mentioned  in  Father  Gamier  s letter 
to  his  brother. 

“ From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  towns  here  enumerated  were  all  included  in 
the  ‘ Mission  of  the  Apostles/  which  was  at  a distance  varying  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-five  miles  from  Huronia.  That  this  mission  did  not  claim  to  include  the 
whole  Petun  country  from  Cape  Hurd  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saugeen  River  (as 
inferred  from  Father  Jones’  report  of  1902)  may  be  gathered  from  Father  Garnier’s 
letter  dated  April  25,  1648 : My  Superiors  have  sent  me  with  one  of  ours,  named 

Father  Garreau  to  a new  mission  in  the  Petun  nation  which  we  have  called  the 
“ Mission  of  the  Apostles.”  9 In  this  there  is  nothing  that  would  indicate  that  the 
Mission  of  the  Apostles  9 comprised  the  whole  Petun  country,  but  simply  a part 
which  contained  the  towns  herein  mentioned,  and  which  was  at  an  average  distance 
of  about  forty  miles,  this  being  the  distance  most  frequently  mentioned  in  alluding 
to  the  missions  established  in  the  mountains  of  the  Petuns. 

“ It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Mission  of  the  Apostles  9.  extended  to  Cape  Hurd 
on  the  west  and  the  Saugeen  River  on  the  south,  it  would  be  an  unreasonably  ex- 
tensive mission  as  a field  for  only  two  missionaries,  especially  when  it  is  recorded 
that  the  missions  of  St.  Mathias  and  St.  Jean  were  only  twelve  miles  apart,  and 
that  there  were  two  missionaries  in  each  of  these. 

“ The  inference  conveyed  from  the  foregoing  appears  to  be  that,  previous  to 
the  Mission  of  the  Apostles  ’ being  subdivided  into  the  missions  of  St.  Mathias 
and  St.  Jean,  it  was  the  field  to  which  the  labours  of  Fathers  Gamier  and  Garreau 
were  directed — the  total  extent  from  north  to  south  being  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
miles. 

“ According  to  Decreau’s  map  of  1640,  the  town  of  St.  Pierre  et  St.  Paul  ap- 
pears as  the  most  southerly  in  the  mission,  and  was  at  this  date  also  the  most  import- 
ant town.  The  only  other  town  shown  on  this  map  is  St.  Simon  et  St.  Jude,  which 
is  situated  on  a small  bay,  and  is  the  furthest  to  the  north.  Rev.  A.  E.  Jones,  S.J., 
in  his  report,  has  located  this  town  away  from  the  Mission  of  the  Apostles  altogether, 
and  placed  it  on  a small  bay  in  St.  Edmund  township,  county  of  Bruce,  near  Cape 
Hurd.  It  is  apparent  that  it  would  harmonize  much,  better  with  the  ‘ Relations  ? 
to  restore  this  outstanding  town  to  its  former  old-time  associations,  and  locate  it  on 
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the  small  bay  at  Craigleith,  where  the  writer  visited,  in  the  spring  of  1906,  on  the 
Martin  farm,  a village  site  on  a beautiful  sandy  plateau  overlooking  the  lake,  two 
rings  being  found  here  bearing  the  initials  ' I.  H.  S.’  The  identification  of  this 
northern  town  as  St.  Simon  et  St.  Jude  appears  to  receive  confirmation  from  M' 


The  Caves,  Haney  Farm,  Con.  2,  Collingwood  Tp. 


A.  F.  Hunter’s  notes  on  the  'Relations/  Vol.  XX,  p.  307.  He  says:  'It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  the  nine  villages  were  outside  of  Xottawasaga  township.  In  Sanson’s 
map  of  1656,  St.  Simon  et  St.  Jude  appears  on  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  map.’ 
Although  the  force  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  opinion  is  evident,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  ' Nation  of  the  Tobacco  ’ (particularly  that  portion  included  in  the  Mission 
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of  the  Apostles) , invariably  adhered  to  the>  mountain,  consequently,  the  two  most 
northern  towns,  viz.,  St.  Mathias  and  St.  Simon  et  St.  Jude,  are  found  beyond  the 
county  line,  and  in  Collingwood  township.  It  is  further  stated  in  these  notes  that 
it  is  supposed . the  missionaries  placed  the  villages  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
first  mentioned,  and,  following  to  the  north,  as  in  Sanson’s  map,  the  village  of  St. 
Simon  et  St.  Jude  will  thus  be  at  the  extreme  north  end. 

“ Taking  the  Craigleith  village  as  a starting  point,  and  following  the  mountain 
range  inland,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  at  once  locating  Ekarenniondi  (St.  Mathias), 
and  it  is,  if  possible,  less  difficult  in  observing  its  ‘ natural  adaptability  ’ for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  wTas  set  apart  by  the  Indians.  Continuing  southward  along 
the  slope,  we  come  in  contact  with  a complete  chain  of  village  sites  continuing  to 
the  southern  limit  of  Nottawasaga  township,  where  there  is  a large  site  on  the 
Flack  and  Latimer  farms  near  Banda. 

“ The  localities  represented  in  this  Blue  Mountain  chain  of  villages  are  as 
follows : Craigleith,  ‘ The  Caves,’  MacMurchy’s,  Pretty  River,  Back  Settlement, 
Duntroon,  Glen  Huron,  Creemore,  Banda.  The  question  will  now  be  asked,  where 
is  the  town  of  St.  Jean,  the  headquarters  of  the  southmost  mission?  Father 
Gamier  says  twelve  miles  distant,’  which  would  bring  us  to  the  extensive  site  in 
the  vicinity  of  Duntroon,  passing  St.  Barthclemy  and  St.  Phillippe  et  St.  Jacques 
on  the  way. 

“ Another  reason  for  identifying  the  Duntroon  site  as  St.  Jean,  instead  of  the 
site  at  Creemore,  which  possesses  some  features  commending  its  consideration,  is 
that  the  Iroquois,  after  having  dealt  their  final  blow  to  the  village,  would  retreat 
eastward  to  the  locality  of  Stayner.  and  near  enough  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nottawa- 
saga  River  to  be  heard  by  Father  ChabaneFs  fleeing  party,  who  had  come  to  a halt 
at  this,  the  only  unfordable  stream,  and  who  heard  the  war  whoops  of  the  returning 
warriors;  whereas,  if  St.  Jean  were  at  Creemore,  the  next  most  probable  site,  (on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  burned  corn  found  here),  the  Iroquois  would  be  too  far 
away  to  the  south  to  be  heard,  especially  as  Father  Chabanel’s  road  must  necessarily 
have  been  a good  distance  to  the  north,  as  he  passed  by  the  northern  mission  of  St. 
Mathias  that  same  day.” 


PREAMBLE. 

In  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  February,  1916,  there  appeared  a 
masterly  review  of  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn’s  book,  “ Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,” 
by  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt.  While  the  Colonel  does  not  absolutely  accept  all 
the  hypotheses  of  Professor  Osborn’s  book,  still  he  leads  ns  to  infer  that  he  is  in 
intimate  sympathy  with  many  of  the  theories  advanced  in  “ Men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age.”  Professor  Osborn  has  enlarged  upon,  and  elaborately  developed,  Darwin’s 
hypothesis  of  the  descent  of  man  from  an  ape.  P>ut  he  nowhere  undertakes  to  ac- 
count for  the  evolution  of  the  ape.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Professor  would  care 
to  trace  his  ancestors  back  to  a sea  shell,  as  did  Darwin’s  grandfather,  whose  family 
seal  carried  the  legend : “ Omnia  ex  conchis — everything  from  a clam  shell.” 

The  author  of  “ Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  ” throws  back  the  first  appearance 
of  man-as-man  into  the  mystic  twilight  of  an  unknown  past,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  before  Usher’s  biblical  time,  “ when  the  earth  was  void  and  empty  and  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  waters.”  Professor  Osborn  gives  to  us  no  startling 
information  on  man’s  origin  beyond  what  was  already  known  to  European  and 
American  paleontologists.  What  he  does  do,  however,  and  does  well,  is  to  clothe 
the  theories,  hypotheses  and  suppositions  of  the  Darwinian  school  in  a new  and 
fascinatingly  attractive  dress  which  appeals  to  the  imagination,  if  not  to  the  judg- 
ment, of  his  thoughtful  readers.  The  wonderful  self-deception  and  the  amazing 
skill  which  many,  who  are  called  scientists,  exhibit  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  all 
belief  in  the  supernatural  surpasses,  like  the  peace  of  the  Lord,  all  understanding  of 
man.  What  is  the  solution  of  this  mysterious  problem?  Is  it,  as  Ruskin  tells  us, 
because : — - 

“ In  general  all  false  reasoning  comes  from  men  having  some  false  notion  in 
their  hearts  with  which  they  are  resolved  that  their  reasoning  shall  comply.” 

To  place  Faith  and  Science  in  a state  of  perpetual  collision,  by  which  Faith  is 
corrupted,  spoiled  and  laid  waste,  and  Science  separated  from  it  seems,  as  Shlegel 
in  his  “ History  of  Literature  ” contends,  to  be  the  avowed  intent  of  modern 
scientists.  By  this  manifold  and  hostile  separation  belief  in  the  Supernatural  is 
leaving  our  homes,  and  the  restraining  influence  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  in 
their  vital  action  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  masses,  is  disappearing. 

The  epilogue  of  most  of  the  scientific  contributions  to  the  discussion  on  the 
origin  of  man  fully  justifies  Newman’s  assertion  that  “ to-day  mistiness  is  the 
mother  of  wisdom.”  To  qualify  as  an  accredited  writer  of  “ -popular  science  ” you 
must  be  large  in  statement,  broad  in  outlook,  vague  in  deduction,  and  mystic  in 
diction.  The  theory  put  forth  by  Prof.  Osborn,  and  tentatively  endorsed  by  Col. 
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Roosevelt,  was,  some  years  ago,  supported  officially  in  his  Archaeological  Report, 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Archaeological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  Ontario. 

In  the  Archaeological  Report  for  1895  appeared  an  article  entitled,  “ Notes  on 
Primitive  Man,”  written  by  the  late  Dr.  David  Boyle.  In  his  essay  Dr.  Boyle’s 
sympathies  and  predilections  led  him  to  support  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  man’s 
descent  from  a beast.  He  gave  particular  prominence  in  his  “ Notes  ” to  this 
avowal  from  Darwin’s  “ Descent  of  Man,”  “ Our  progenitors  diverged  from  the 
Catarhine  (Monkey)  stock  of  the  anthropoids.”  In  a foot-note  the  doctor  informs 
us  that:  “ Cope  renders  it  probable  that  the  ape  ancestor  of  man  lived  in  North 
America.  The  anaptomorphus  was  a lemur  rather  than  a monkey,  and  had  a 
dentition  very  human  in  character.”  The  trouble  with  Cope  and  many  like  him  is 
that  they  suffer  from  what  logicians  call  “ Petitio  principii  ” — assuming  for  granted 
the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 

Logically,  the  doctor  also  assumed  that  the  first  man  and  woman,  when  they 
shed  their  brute  skins,  were  hairy,  half -naked  things,  steeped  in  the  lowest  savagery. 
If  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged,  these  contentions  would  threaten  the  foundations 
of  Christianity,  would  destroy  all  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  writings, 
and,  by  implication,  would  make  the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  year  of  the 
publication  of  the  report,  a party  to  a conspiracy  to  undermine  Christian  faith 
and  imperil  all  belief  in  the  supernatural.  As  Dr.  Boyle’s  paper  on  Primitive  Man 
appeared  in  a Government  Report  it  is  in  the  interest  of  impartiality  that  a 
rejoinder  or  refutation  of  the  Doctor’s  views  is  published  in  this  “ Report.” 

The  elucidation  and  acceptance  of  all  truth,  come  from  whom  it  may,  is  as 
imperative  as  a command  of  God.  There  can  be  no  serious  conflict  between  real 
science  and  Christianity. 

Were  it  possible  to  prove  Dr.  Boyle’s  theory  of  evolution — and  that  it  is  more 
than  a theory  cannot  be  claimed  for  it  by  its  staunchest  advocates — and  trace  back 
man’s  origin  to  an  ape,  still  the  act  of  converting  the  beast  into  a man  would  be  an 
act  of  creation,  and  one  of  infinite  love,  power  and  goodness. 

Man  is  a being  possessed  of  spiritual,  intellectual  and  moral  attributes,  and  as 
no  living  thing  can  give  to  another  that  which  it  has  not  itself,  no  animal  could 
give  to  man  an  immortal  soul  or  a reasoning  mind.  Science  has  not  proved,  and  in 
all  likelihood  never  will  prove,  that  upon  the  earth  there  was  or  is  any  being  with 
capacity  to  evolve  thought  or  think  rationally,  save  man  alone. 

What  is  called  modern  science,  or  science  in  an  absolute  manner  as  opposed  to 
Christian  tradition,  is  really  nothing  but  hypothesis  piled  on  hypothesis. 

If  pious  Darwinians  are  shocked  at  our  blasphemous  temerity  in  challenging 
the  plenary  infallibility  of  the  “ Origin  of  Species,”  we  Christians  contend  that  we 
have  the  same  right  to  disbelieve  evolution  as  they  have  to  disbelieve  the  Bible. 
We  are  free  men,  and  we  have  the  same  right  to  be  agnostics  as  to  their  biology  as 
they  have  to  be  agnostics  about  our  Christianity. 


Reviewing  the  Past. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  intellectual  world  was  divided  into  great  hostile  camps 
battling  over  the  origin  of  man,  the  evolution  of  the  species,  and  primeval  man. 
Captained  by  such  formidable  leaders  as  Charles  Darwin  (1),  Sir  John  Lubbock  (2), 
John  Tyndall  (3),  and  Herbert  Spencer  (4),  the  evolutionists  carried  consternation 
to  the  Christian  camp  and  threatened  the  permanency  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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(1)  “Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selections.” 

“ Descent  of  man  and  selection  in  relation  to  sex.” 

(2)  “Origin  of  civilization  and  the  primitive  condition  of  man.” 

<3)  “Inaugural  Address  before  the  British  Association.” 

(4)  “First  Principles  of  the  New  System  of  Philosophy.” 

The  Christian  cohorts  marshalled  under  the  leadership  of  St.  George  Mivart  (5), 
Lord  Arnndell  of  War  dour  (6),  The  Duke  of  Argyle  (7),  Orestes  Brownson  (8), 
and  Cardinal  Wiseman  (9),  defended  the  entrenchments  of  Christianity. 

(5)  “On  the*  Genesis  of  Species.” 

(6)  “Tradition;  with  reference  to  Mythology  and  the  Law  of  Nations.” 

(7)  “The  Primeval  Man;  an  examination  of  some  recent  speculations.” 

(8)  “Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man.” 

(9)  “Connection  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion.” 


The  comparative  weakness  of  the  forces  now  aligned  against  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  exhaustion  of  high  explosives,  at  one  time  in  possession  of  the 
invaders  on  orthodox  territory,  is  a propitious  augury  that  the  war  between  the 
evolutionists  and  the  defenders  of  revelation  is,  like  all  wars  of  long  duration, 
approaching  a final  issue. 

Those  among  us  who,  in  other  days,  worshipped  Kant,  Haeckel,  Fichte, 
Nietzche  and  Bernhardi  as  supermen,  now  realize  that  we  were  bowing  'to 
men  of  clay,  whose  creeds  led  to  the  logical  results  of  Teutonic  barbarities  in 
Belgium  and  to  contempt  for  written  contracts.  These  were  they  who  opposed  all 
national  morality,  decency  and  clean  living,  but  we  were  too  blind  to  perceive  the 
indecency  of  the  paintings  in  our  admiration  of  the  colours  and  the  execution.* 


A Moderx  Ape  Max. 

(Drawn  from  life  by  W.  Thompson) 


* Appendix,  Note  1. 
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The  most  honoured  and  praised  of  the  scientists  of  England  and  France  in  the 
last  century,  by  public  repute,  were  the  Huxleys,  the  Tyndalls,  Lyells,  Lnbbocks, 
Darwins,  Spencers ; the  Conteans  and  the  Cosmists  or  Evolutionists,  men  who  might 
make  a Lamarck,  a La  Mettrie,  or  even  a Cabanis — who  defined  man  to  be  “ a 
digestive  tube  open  at  both  ends  die  of  envy. 

In  France  they  were  anticipated  by  Voltaire,  Holbach,  D’Alambert,  and  the 
two  Rousseaus,  who  hastened,  if  they  did  not  bring  on,  the  French  Revolution,  and 
who,  under  cover  of  the  honourable  names  of  philosophy,  progress  and  liberty, 
partially  succeeded  in  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  religion,  morality,  civilization, 
and  even  of  society  itself.  In  the  writings  of  these  men  were  concealed  the  germs  of 
social  and  religious  ruin;  out  of  them  arose  the  rockets  of  free  thought,  scepticism, 
agnosticism  and  atheism.  These  men  threw  religion  into  the  discard  of  old  and 
useless  things  and,  incidentally,  cleared  the  stage  for  David  Hume  and  his  school 
of  English-speaking  naturalists.  Tiring  with' Hume  and  Bolingbroke,  many  rest- 
less spirits  fawned  on  the  positivist  Compte,  and  in  time,  becoming  disgusted  with 
Ins  frigid,  naturalistic  creed,  they  turned  and  worshipped  Herbert  Spencer,  founder 
of  the  school  of  practical  evolution.  His  agnostic  reign  continues  in  some  form 
to-day,  though  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  is  nearing  its  end. 

The  talents  and  ingenuity  of  many  of  these  writers  were  marvellous,  and  any 
religion  which  could  survive  their  attacks  and  continue  to  flourish,  must  be  super- 
human, and  need  fear  no  future  foes,  for  the  future  is  not  likely  to  furnish  abler 
men  or  to  devise  a more  consummate  strategy. 

Theory  of  Evolution. 

Until  we  read  Professor  George  Grant  McCurdy’s  pamphlet  on  “ Ancestor 
Hunting,”  we  had  thought  that  among  men  of  high  intellectual  attainments  the 
controversy  now  waged  for  sixty  years  on  the  descent  of  man  was  at  an  end.  The 
learned  Professor  assures  us  we  shall  have  to  go  “ a long  way  back  in  the  past  to 
find  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  the  ancestor  of  man  and  that  of  his  nearest  of 
kin  among  the  apes  . . . the  evolution  of  the  human  brain  from  simian  type 

involves  a tripling  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex.” 

Prof.  Scott  Elliott,  while  not  taking  issue  with  Grant  McCurdy,  hesitates  to 
follow  the  origin  of  man  back  to  a beast  and  confesses  his  inability  to  account  for 
his  original  birth.  He  writes : “ Although  we  have  an  opinion  that  all  animals 
may  possess  germs  of  mentality  and  morality,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  this  sudden 
change  (from  irrational  to  rational)  and  status  no  real  explanation  has  been 
offered.”  Further  on  he  adds : “ In  the  oldest  and  most  widely  read  of  all  books 
an  answer  can  be  found  to  satisfy  those  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  present 
condition  of  science  and  of  man  himself.”  * 

And  now  enters  Mr.  Edward  Clood,  who  assures  us  on  the  faith  of  a gentleman 
and  a scholar  that:  “ Without  doubt  the  influence  of  the  conclusions  deducible  from 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  fatal  to  belief  in  the  supernatural.”  (“  Pioneers  of 
Evolution,”  Watts  & Company,  London.)  The  evolution  on  which  these  gentlemen 
lay  stress  is,  of  course,  the  evolution  of  the  Ape-Man.  This  evolution  is  either  an 
innocent  scientific  description  of  how  man  and  certain  earthly  things  originated, 
and  if  it  be  anything  more  than  this,  it  is  an  astute  attack  on  thought  itself.  It 
means  that  a positive  thing  called  an  ape  with  a perishable  soul  turned  in  millions 
of  years  into  a perishable  thing  called  a man,  with  a rational,  if  not  an  immortal, 
soul. 


*“  Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story,”  1915.  Seeley  & Co.,  London,  E. 
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The  capture  of  Constantinople  alone  sufficed  to  crush  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  the  genius  of  the  Romans  was  destroyed  by  the  Goth.  It  remained  for 
the  evolutionists  to  extinguish  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  confusing  the  attributes 
of  thought  and  action  in  man,  with  the  impulse  and  instinct  in  the  brute. 

With  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Syrians,  or  with  those  who  came 
before  the  Phoenicians  into  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  assume  that  soul 


The  Heidelberg  Max  with  False  Chin  Attached. 
Drawn  by  M.  Masere. 


and  life  are  one.  As  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  our  race,  all  thoughts  and 
theories  were  judged  by  whether  they  tended  to  make  a man  lose  his  soul,  so  to-day 
all  modern  scientific  thoughts  and  theories  may  be  judged  by  whether  they  make  a 
man  lose  his  wits. 

The  more  of  these  books  we  read  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  entomologist,  Dr.  Wasmann : “ The  higher  we  ascend  in 
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the  systematic  categories,  and  the  more  closely  we  approach  the  chief  types  of  the 
animal  world,  the  scantier  becomes  the  evidence ; in  fact,  it  fails  so  completely  that 
we  are  finally  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  assumption  of  a monophyletic  cell 
and  the  evolution  from  it  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  of  organic  life  is  a delightful 
dream  without  any  scientific  support.” 

Statement  of  the  Case. 

It  is  self-evident  that  any  theory  of  evolution  that  contradicts  creation  and 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  is  directly  opposed  to  Revelation,  and 
therefore  to  Christian  truth.  Though  evolution  in  some  form  goes  back  to  Thales 
and  Auxmander  it  was  not  till  1809  that  it  became  a science,  when  Lamarck  wrote 
his  “ Philosopliie  Zoologique,”  and  became  the  parent  of  modern  evolutionary  law. 
He  contended  that  environment  and  conditions  tended  to  develop  and  alter  the 
habits  and  impulses  and  even  the  organs  of  animals.  These  changes  in 
animal  structure  were  transmitted  to  their  offspring.  He  was  ably  supported 
by  Geoffrey  Saint  Hilaire,  who  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  mutability  of  species 
and  embryotic  change.  In  1858  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  and  Charles  Darwin 
originated  a new  system  of  evolution  which  they  called  the  Law  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion. The  following  year,  1 859,  Darwin  published  his  “ Origin  of  Species,”  which 
fell  as  an  explosive  shell  in  the  Christian  camp.  He  fearlessly  proclaimed  that  man 
himself  was  the  result  of  natural  selection,  and  was  but  a higher  type  of  animal 
produced  by  a long  series  of  transformations;  that,  in  reality,  he  was  a developed 
brute  with  a superior  intelligence.  In  his  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  he  says : “ Our 
ancestor  was  an  animal  which  breathed  water,  had  a swim  bladder,  a great  swim- 
ming tail,  an  imperfect  skull,  and  undoubtedly  was  an  hermaphrodite.”  He  failed 
to  state,  however,  when  and  how  animal  instinct  became  human  intelligence,  or 
wherein  the  spiritual  soul  of  man  differs  essentially  from  the  Soul  of  a brute.  The 
favourable  reception  accorded  by  many  advanced  thinkers,  and  particularly  by 
young  and  enthusiastic  students  of  the  theories  advanced  in  Darwin’s  “ Origin  of 
Species,”  did  more  to  imperil  the  faith  of  orthodox  believers  inhuman  intelligence, 
as  distinct  from  animal  instinct,  than  did  all  the  arguments  and  examples  adduced 
by  the  scientist  himself.  Such  was  the  popularity  and  influence  of  Darwin’s  writ- 
ings that  no  refutation  of  his  arguments,  however  conclusive,  met  with  a favourable 
reception,  and  for  years  nearly  all  scientific  works,  romances  and  novels  were 
punctuated  with  the  Darwinian  phrases : “ The  missing  link,”  “ Natural  selection,” 
“ Survival  of  the  fittest,”  “ Struggle  for  existence,”  “ The  weak  to  the  wall,”  and 
similar  epigrammatic  sayings. 

While  evolution  in  some  form  will  possibly  remain  a permanency,  the  theory 
of  the  derivation  of  man  from  the  ape  or  from  any  other  animal,  is  buried  beyond 
the  hope  of  resurrection. 

Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  whose  system  of  evolution  was  in  accord  with  that  of 
Darwin,  and  who,  conjointly  with  him,  read,  on  the  same  day,  a paper  on  the 
subject  before  the  Linnaean  Society,  London,  refused  to  go  back  to  an  ape-man. 
He  contended  for  the  divine  origin  of  man  and  the  spirituality  of  the  human  soul, 
saying  that  man  was  an  exception  to  the  laws  of  natural  selection,  and  that  God 
guided  the  development  of  man  in  a definite  direction  and  for  some  special  purpose. 
Thomas  Carlyle  considered  Darwin’s  ape-man  an  absurdity.* 


Appendix.  Note  2. 
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The  Ape-Man. 

We  will  dismiss  the  argument  of  the  physical  resemblance  in  the  structure  of 
the  ape  and  of  man  by  a citation  from  the  great  Bumuller,  who,  in  his  erudite  hook, 
“ Man  or  Ape,”  says : “ The  testimony  of  comparative  anatomy  is  decidedly  against 
the  theory  of  man’s  descent  from  the  ape  ” (p.  59). 

If  it  he  permissible  to  argue  from  resemblance  to  descent,  we  have  the  same 
right  to  assert  that  the  ape  is  a degenerate  man,  as  they  to  assume  that  man  is  but 
a higher  type!  of  the  ape.  Moreover,  where,  in  caves  or  museums,  may  be  found 
the  remains  of  the  animal  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  brute  ape  and  the  fully 
developed  man?  Though  the  existing  forms  of  animal  life  have  been  studied  and 
all  fossil  remains  carefully  examined,  that  which  is  popularly  called  the  “ missing 
link”  has  not  been  found.  When  Mr.  Darwin  was  confronted  with  this  problem 
he  adroitly  evaded  it  by  assuming  that  the  proofs  of  a missing  link  were  probably 
buried  in  submerged  continents,  adding : “ This  manner  of  treating  the  question 
diminishes  the  difficulties  considerably,  if  it  does  not  cause  them  to  disappear 
entirely.”  His  disciple,  Professor  Heath,  undeterred  by  the  vagueness  of  his 
master’s  adroit  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  assures  us  when  writing  of  the  anthro- 
pitheque  (ape-man)  : “ It  is  known  that  there  were  anthropoid  apes;  it  is  knowable 
that  they  gasped  after  articulation,  and  those  wdio  attained  to  it  ( i.e speech)  are 
Aryans,  whether  of  Asia,  or  of  the  submerged  continent  of  Atlantis.” 

Mr.  John  Murray,  who  is  an  authority  on  oceanic  subjects,  writes:  “He  is  a 
bold  man  who  still  argues  that  in  tertiary  times  there  was  a large  area  of  continental 
land  in  the  Pacific,  that  there  was  once  a Lemur ia  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  a 
continental  Atlantis  in  the  Atlantic.” 

The  distinguished  scientist,  Rudolf  Virchow,  in  the  Congress  of  Anthropolo- 
gists assembled  at  Vienna  in  1889,  bears  his  testimony  against  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  the  Ape-Man : “We  have  sought  in  vain,”  he  declared,  “ the  missing 
links  that  are  supposed  to  connect  man  with  the  ape.  The  primeval  man,  the 
genuine  pranthropes , has  not  yet  been  found.” 

At  Innsbruck,  in  1869,  scientists,  in  the  fever  heat  of  discussion,  believed  that 
they  could  trace  the  evolution  of  the  ape  into  the  man ; to-day  we  are  unable  to 
trace  the  derivation  of  one  race  of  men  from  another.  No  race  of  men  has  yet  been 
discovered  which  can  be  designated  as  apish  or  half-apish.  ...  It  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  in  the  course  of  five  thousand  years  no  appreciable  change  of 
type  has  taken  place.  In  Virchow’s  tract  on  “ The  Liberty  of  Science,”  we  read : 
“ But  I must  say  that  no  skull  of  ape  or  ape-man  which  could  have  had  a human 
possessor  has  ever  yet  been  found.  . . . We  cannot  teach,  nor  can  we 'regard  as 

one  of  the  results  of  human  research,  the  doctrine  that  man  is  descended  from  the 
ape  or  from  any  other  animal.” 

At  the  Congress  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians  assembled  at  Wiesbaden,  Prus- 
sia, Virchow  delivered  the  inaugural  address  which  dealt  with  the  progress  of 
biology  and  anthropolgy.  Treating  under  its  double  vision  prehistoric  and  historic 
man  from  the  aspect  of  developed  anthropology,  he  expounded  at  considerable  length 
the  theories  now  held  by  advanced  thinkers.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
anthropology,  which  treats  of  man  in  his  natural  groups  and  formation,  involves 
the  study  of  all  human  characteristics,  physical,  pathological,  physiological,  and  also 
his  moral,  social  and  political  aptitudes.  Virchow  claimed  that,  as  regards  pre- 
historic anthropology : “ Every  positive  advance  which  we  made  in  that  study  had 
removed  us  further  than  before  from  any  proof  of  evolution  to  be  found  there. 
Man  has  not  descended  from  the  ape,  nor  has  any  ape-man  existed.”  Then,  as  to 
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savage  man,  he  asserted  that  “ the  Australian  bushman,  who  is  probably  the  lowest 
and  most  imperfect  type  of  men  extant,  is  nowise  ape-like,  but  entirely  human  like 
ourselves.”  Finally,  adverting  to  the  biological  subject  of  the  transformation  of 


The  !Spukious  Afe  Man,  Piltdown,  With  Chimpansee  Jaw  Fitted  to  Human 
Skull.  Drawn  by  J.  Cooke. 


species,  he  affirmed  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  produce  any  certain  proofs  of  man’s 
tertiary  origin  in^  the  world.  The  biologist,  Prof.  Zittel,  referring  to  recent  dis- 
coveries of  human  remains  found  in  old  caves,  comments  as  follows:  “ Such  material 
as  this  throws  no  light  upon  the  question  of  race  and  descent.  All  the  human 
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bones  of  determinable  age  that  have  some  down  to  ns  from  the  European  Diluvium, 
as  well  as  all  the  skulls  discovered  in  caves,  are  identified  by  their  size,  shape  and 
capacity  as  belonging  to  the  homosapiens  (man).  They  do  not  by  any  means  fill  up 
the  gap  between  man  and  the  ape.” — “ Outlines  of  Paleontology,”  p.  37. 

The  eminent  paleontologist,  Dr.  Bumuiler,  ridicules  the  possibility  of  a pre- 
historic ape-man  and  proves  to  a demonstration  his  non-existence  at  any  epoch  or 
age  on  the  earth.  “ On  no  recognized  principle  of  classification  can  man  he  asso- 
ciated with  the  ape ; for,  to  say  nothing  of  his  gifts  of  understanding  and  speech,  he 
stands  quite  alone  by  reason  of  the  vastly  superior  development  of  the  brain  portion 
of  his  nervous  system,  and  hence  can  lay  claim  to  an  independent  position  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Neither  is  his  descent  from  an  ape  attested  by  science,  for  as  yet 
no  connecting  link  has  been  discovered,  neither  in  the  higher  walks  of  apedom  or 
in  the  lower  walks  of  humanity.  Even  the  possibility  of  a connection  link  is  dis- 
proved by  the  tendency  of  apes  and  half-apes  in  the  course  of  their  higher  develop- 
ment in  anatomical  structure,  to  diverge  more  and  more  from  the  human  type,  and 
is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  paleontology  (the  science  dealing  with  remains 
of  extinct  species  of  animals  preserved  in  clay  or  rock).  Such  is  the  present  state 
of  scientific  knowledge;  and  its  results  are  in  harmony  with  the  view  which  the 
human  understanding,  lay  and  professional,  has  ever  entertained  when  not  under 
the  tyranny  of  theories  that  happen  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  hour.”  * 

When  Cardinal  Manning  in  1862  declared  Darwin's  theory  of  the  descent  of 
man  to  be  a “ brutal  philosophy — to  wit,  there  is  no  God,  and  the  ape  is  our  Adam,” 
Huxley  called  him  “ a great  man  with  a superstitious  mind.”  Now,  after  a lapse  of 
sixty  years,  Protestant  and  Catholic  scientists  and  philosophers  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  the  evolutionary  theory  as  applied  to  man  was  “ an  attempt  to 
dethrone  God  and  to  do  away  with  all  idea  of  God.” 

THE  DAWN  MAH — THE  MISSING  LINK. 

The  supporters  of  the  law  of  evolution  have  for  sixty  years  searched  the  five 
continents  in  quest  of  a fossil  or  petrifaction  of  an  animal  intermediary  between 
man  and  ape. 

In  1911,  Professors  Charles  Dawson  and  Smith  Woodward  unearthed  at  Pilt- 
down,  Sussex,  England,  a human  skull,  which  was  said  to  belong  to  Pliocene  times. 
Further  search  in  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  pit  revealed  the  right  half  of  a jaw.  The 
gravel  bed,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  skull  and  jaw  were  found,  held  fossil  remains 
which  manifestly  were  washed  in  by  streams  in  Piiocene  times;  these  included 
scattered  bones  of  a mastodon,  a hippopotamus,  a southern  mammoth  and  a tooth 
of  a primitive  elephant. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Piltdown  remains  were  very  old  and  belonged  to  a 
period  antedating  the  paleolithic  age.  The  discovery  of  the  skull  and  jaw  bone 
created  among  scientists  an  interest  greater  than  that  aroused  by  the  finding  of  the 
J ava  man,  or  Heidelberg  man  of  the  “ river  drift  ” races.  Some  of  the  popular 
anthropologists  of  Great  Britain,  notably  Elliot  Smith,  Arthur  Keith  and  Arthur 
Smith  Woodward,  contended  that  the  ape-like  jaw  and  human  skull  belonged  to 
the  same  head,  and  that  this  type  of  man  with  a smooth  forehead  and  ape-like  jaw 
represented  a new  genus — an  EoantJiropus,  or  dawn  man.  “ Elliot  Smith,”  writes 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  “ concluded  that  members  of  the  Piltdown  race  might  well 
have  been  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  existing  species  of  man,  thus  affording  a direct 
link  with  undiscovered  tertiary  apes.” — (Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age — p.  142.) 


*“  Man  or  Ape,”  p.  91. 
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Now  began  great  rejoicing  in  the  Darwinian  camp,  for,  at  last,  the  missing  link 
was  found.  Drawings  of  the  Piltdown  man  with  ape  jaw  appeared  in  scientific 
journals  and  publications;  magazines  and  newspapers  exploited  him,  and  university 
professors  once  again  reverently  spoke  of  the  “ myths  of  the  Bible.”  Readers  of 


the  Scientific  American  cannot  have  forgotten  an  article  which  appeared  in  its 
issue  of  January  30th,  1915,  written  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Pycroft,  British  Museum, 
London.  IT  is  paper  was  overwritten,  “ The  Direct  Ancestor  of  Modern  Man  and 
What  He  Looked  Like,”  and  was  a feeble  effort  to  revive  interest  in  the  Darwinian 
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Ape-Man.  A glance  at  Prof.  Pyecroft’s  “ Primitive  Man **  will  show  that  he  is  a 
weird  creation  of  the  artisPs  brain.  The  long  arms,  the  prehensile  and  splay-feet, 
the  hairy  pelt,  the  Hercules*  club  and  prognathous  jaw  are  all  amusing  if  not 
edifying.  From  a fragment  of  an  old  cranium,  two  molar  teeth,  and  the  jaw  of  a 
beast — all  which  were  found  In  the  Piltdown  pit — the  learned  professor  recon- 
structed his  exhibit  Ho.  1.  From  the  same  remains  a Professor  of  the  Chicago 
University  built  up  a missing  link.  This  is  what  he  exultantly  wrote  : “ Competent 
paleontologists  and  anthropologists  to-day  believe  it  (skull,  Chimpansee  jaw  and 
molar  teeth)  to  be  a real  connecting  link  between  man  and  the  lower  ape-like 
animals.**  Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  now  talk  about  the  bankruptcy  of  science.  A 
bankrupt  is  a man  who  cannot  make  good  the  credits  given  him. 

Who  the  “ competent  **  men  referred  to  by  the  Chicago  professor  are  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  do  know  that  Branco,  Klaatsch,  Ranke,  ITertwig,  Macnamara, 
Schwalbe,  Keith,  and  others  have  proved  that  Hawson*s  reconstructed  man  is  an 
imposition  and  a fraud.* 

While  the  skull,  with  the  jaw  attached,  was  on  exhibition  in  London,  the  dis- 
tinguished anatomist,  Hr.  E.  Walerston,  addressing  the  members  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  December  11th,  1912,  said:  “It  is  anatomically  impossible  for 
the  two  specimens,  cranium  and  jaw,  to  belong  to  the  same  person.**  In  his  article 
on  the  “ Piltdown  Man  **  contributed  to  Nature  he  wrote : “ To  refer  the  mandible 
and  cranium  to  the  same  individual  would  be  equivalent  to  articulating  a 
chimpansee  foot  with  a human  thigh  and  leg.**  Professor  George  Grant  MacCurdy, 
of  Yale  University,  writing  in  the  February,  1916,  number  of  Science , maintains 
that  the  French  and  Italian  anthropologists  rejected  the  “ missing  link  **  find  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  and  laughed  out  of  court  Dawson*s  and  Woodward’s 
dawn-man.** 

Professor  H.  F.  Osborn,  who,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  voluminous  work,  was 
disposed  favourably  towards  the  Piltdown  man,  “ whom  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
as  a side  branch  of  the  human  family,**  admits  in  his  second  edition — page  512 — ■ 
that  the  skull  and  mandible  did  not  belong  to  the  same  person. f From  which  we 
conclude  with  Virchow  that : “ When  people  see  a doctrine  which  has  been  exhibited 
to  them  as  certain,  established,  positive,  and  claiming  universal  acceptance,  proved 
to  be  faulty  in  its  very  foundations  or  discovered  to  be  faulty  in  its  essentials  and 
chief  tendencies,  many  lose  faith  in  science.  Then  they  break  forth  into  reproaches 
at  the  scientists : 

“ Ah ! you  yourselves  are  not  quite  sure.  Your  doctrine  which  you  call  truth 
to-day  is  to-morrow  a lie.  How  can  you  demand  that  your  teachings  form  the 
subject  of  education  and  be  a recognized  part  of  our  general  knowledge?** 

What  is  known  as  the  Neanderthal  race  has  bequeathed  to  us  the  oldest  fossil 
remains  of  man  found  anywhere  upon  earth.  The  skull,  according  to  measurements 
given  by  Prof.  Scott  Elliot,  does  not  differ  measurably  from  some  Australian  types 
still  living,  and  in  cranial  capacity  it  surpasses  that  of  many  of  the  Indo-Aryan 
race.  When,  after  a study  of  the  skeletal  remains  of  palaeanthrope  races,  Stratz 
maintained  the  theory  that,  “ Man  is  not  a descendant  of  an  ape,  but  is  a cousin 
to  him;  that  man  and  monkey  are  two  separate  and  distinct  species  sprung  from  a 
common  parent,**  Ranke  answered  that  “ Such  a hypothesis  is  purely  a matter  of 
imagination.**  “ Thus  it  frequently  happens,**  remarks  that  distinguished  Monist, 
Professor  Schwalbe,  “that  views  based  on  a few  facts  have  been  regarded  as 


*Appendix,  Note  III. 

fSee  Appendix,  Note  IV. 
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definitely  obtained  scientific  results  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  matter 
closely,  because  these  views  have  been  enunciated  with  peculiar  assurance.”  So  the 
Piltdown  skull  and  the  Moi  race  of  men  with  tails  are  buried  with  no  hope  of  a 
resurrection. 

“ The  Moi  race?”  Yes. 

In  1896  M.  Paul  d'Enjoy  returned  to  Paris  from  the  Indo-Chinese  region  and 
said  that  he  had  met  and  spoken  with  members  of  a Moi  race  of  men  who  had  tails, 
and  ankle-bones  which  resembled  the  spurs  of  a cock,  and  could  climb  and  live  in 
trees  like  monkeys.  Scientific  and  fiashionable  Paris  went  into  ecstasies,  for,  at  last, 
the  link  uniting  man  and  brute  was  found.  M.  de  le  Cour,  however,  proved  M.  Paul 
d’Enjoy  to  be  a farceur , and  his  Moi  men  to  exist  only  in  Paul’s  imagination.  We 
cannot  but  admire  the  patience,  zeal  and  industry  which  these  men  devote  to  the 
study  of  man’s  origin.  The  discoveries  they  make  and  the  scientific  truths  they 
unfold  cannot  conflict  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  for  universal  truth  is  but  from 
the  immortal  and  cannot  contradict  itself.  If  error  is,  at  times,  mistaken  for  truth, 
the  scientists  of  the  future  will,  themselves,  detect  and  extrude  it. 

When  fossil  remains  of  the  ape-man  are  found,  then  the  supporters  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  will  have  some  substantial  foundation  on  which  to  construct 
their  arguments.  If  these  fossils  of  the  ape-man  exist  they  cannot  escape  discovery. 
Until  this  discovery  is  made  the  Darwinian  claim  is  outlawed  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  even  a serious  scientific  hypothesis. 

When  the  speculative  accretions  which  have  been  added  to  the  discoveries  of 
the  scientists  are  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  these  discoveries  do  not  and  cannot 
affect  the  validity  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  man.  There  is  no  conflict 
between  scientific  or  physical  truth  and  revelation;  the  war  is  between  the  spirit  of 
unbelief  and  a living  and  active  Christianity. 

APPENDIX 
NOTE  I. 

That  he  might  triumphantly  support  his  theory  of  Evolution,  Haeckel,  the  German 
zoologist,  has  repeatedly  distorted  facts  to  adjust  them  to  his  theories.  As  a scientist, 
he  has  disqualified  himself.  In  his  hooks  on  the  descendance  of  man  in,  relation  with 
his  monistic  religion,  Haeckel  simply  falsified  well-known  photographs  of  embryos 
and  even  invented  some  of  them.  Haeckel  himself  was  driven  to  admit  that  he  had 
modified  some*  of  the  pictures  he  published,  but  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  per  hundred. 
“ Anybody  interested  in  the  matter,”  writes  Jules  Duesberg,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Washington,  should  read  the  exceedingly  sharp  criticism  of  Haeckel's  methods 
published  by  Dr.  F.  Kiebel,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the*  University  of  Strassburg, 
and  approved  by  the  most  prominent  German  anatomists  and  zoologist.  “ Haeckel  sees 
things  as  he  wants  them  to  be.” 


NOTE  II. 

Writing  to  the  Daily  Tribune,  London,  November  4,  1876,  Thomas  Carlyle  says,  “ So- 
called  literary  and  scientific  classes  in  England  now  proudly  give  themselves  to  proto- 
plasm, origin  of  species  and  the  like,  to  prove  that  God  did  not  build  the  universe;  I 
have  known  three  generations  of  the  Darwins — grandfather,  father  and  son — atheists  all. 
The  brother  of  the  famous  naturalist,  a queer  man  who  lives  not  far  from  here,  told 
me  that  among  his  grandfather’s  effects  he  found  a seal  engraven  with  this  legend: 
“Omnia  ex  conchis  ” (everything  from  a clam  shell!).  I saw  the  naturalist  not  many 
months  ago;  told  him  I had  read  his  “Origin  of  Species”  and  other  books;  that  he 
had  by  no  means  satisfied  me  that  men  were  descended  from  monkeys,  but  had  gone 
so  far  persuading  me  that  he  and  his  so-called  scientific  brethren  had  brought  the 
present  generation  of  Englishman  very  near  to  monkeys.  A good  sort  is  this  Darwin, 
and  well-meaning  but  very  little  intellect.  Ah!  it  is  a sad  and  terrible  thing  to  see 
nigh  a whole  generation  of  men  and  women  professing  to  be*  cultivated,  looking  around 
in  purblind  fashion  and  finding  no  God  in  this  universe.  I suppose  it  is  a reaction 
from  the  reign,  of  cant  and  hollow  pretense,  professing  to  believe  what  in  fact  they 
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Piltdown  Skull  and  That  of  an  Australian  Bushman. 

Upper  row,  Piltdown.  Lower  row,  Bushman.  Scientific  American , January  30th,  1915. 
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do  not,  and  this  is  what  we  have  got;  all  things  from  frog  spawn;  the  gospel  of  dirt 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  older  I grow — and  I now  stand  on  the  brink  of  eternity — 
the  more  comes  back  to  me  the  sentence  in  the  Catechism  which  I learned  when  a 
child,  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning  becomes: 

“‘What  is  the  great  end  of  man?  To  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever!’  No 
gospel  of  dirt,  teaching  that  men  have  descended  from  frogs  through  monkeys  can 
ever  set  that  aside.” 


NOTE  III. 

THE  PILTDOWN  MAN. 

“ Doubts  which  have  been  entertained  from  the  first  by  many  anatomists  as  to 
the  association  of  the  Piltdown  jaw  with  the  Piltdown  skull  appear  to  be  entirely 
confirmed  by  the  recent  exhaustive  comparative  study  made  by  Jerrit  S.  Miller,  Jr., 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  He  has  shown  that  those  portions  of  the' 
Piltdown  jaw  preserved,  including  the  upper  eye-tooth  are  gene'rically  identical  with 
those’  of  an  adult  chimpanzee. 

This  conclusion,  which  has  been,  accepted  by  several  eminent  comparative  anato- 
mists, has  two  very  interesting  results;  first,  it  deprives  the  Piltdown  specimen  of  its 
jaw  and  compels  us  to  refer  the  skull  to  the  genus  Homo  (man)  rather  than  to 
the  supposed  more’  ancient  genus  Eoanthropus  (half  man — half  ape — dawn  man) ; 
second,  it  demonstrates  the  presence  of  anthropoid  apes  in  Europe  during  the  glacial 
epoch.” 

“ Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age.”  Second  Edition.  March,  1916. 

NOTE  IV. 

THE  PILTDOWN  FREAK. 

Notwithstanding  positive  proofs  showing  that  the  Chimpanzee  jaw  did  not  belong 
to  the  skull,  this  primitive  and  ape-like  monstrosity  was  brought  from  London,  England, 
and  placed  on  view  in  the  anthropological  department  of  the  San  Diego  Exhibition, 
Southern  California. 

Thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  saw  this  restoration  of  the  Piltdown  head 
and  were  informed  by  card  and  curator  that  it  was  the  Eoanthropus  Dawsoni  or  Dawn- 
man — Darwin’s  Missing  Link.  Without  doubt  the  official  who  carded  the  exhibit 
and  the  curator  himself  knew  nothing  of  the  imposition  staged  for  the  public.  Possibly 
Professors  Dawson  and  Woodward  are  still  unconvinced,  for  scientists  who  begin 
with  a hypothesis  insist  upon  seeing  everything  in  the  light  of  that  hypothesis. 


Fifth  Paper. 

In  the  present  article,  the  Reports  and  Reprints  are  those  of  the  Provincial 
Mnsenm,  Toronto,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  museum  numbers 
are  those  of  the  same  museum;  the  weights,  avoirdupois,  and  the  measurements 
inches,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  The  writer  has  been  fortunate  to  bring  to 
notice  and  thus  place  on  record  a new  type  of  human  effigy  pipe,  Ontario,  which 
came  to  his  notice  this  summer. 

No.  1. — Human  figure  pipe,  found  by  W.  Foster,  on  village  site  No.  23,  S.  % 
Lot.  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp.,  Victoria  Co.,  several  years  ago.  This  pipe  repre- 


sents a person  standing  in  an  upright  position,  the  body  being  so  enlarged  as  to 
give  one  the  impression  that  a burden  was  being  carried.  Material,  dark  grey  soap- 
stone well-polished;  shows  nothing  but  purely  aboriginal  workmanship  of  the 
quality  that  is  noticed  in  other  stone  pipes  from  this  locality.  The  legs  are  ex- 
tended, being  slightly  bent  at  the  knees  which  show  creases  behind.  The  arms 
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are  extended  and  slightly  bent  down  the  sides.  The  features  are  not  well  defined. 
The  eyes  are  broad  and  shallow;  the  mouth  a mere  nick;  the  nose  flat  and  large, 
no  ears.  The  feet  are  rudely  defined  and  do  not  project  to  the  front,  just  pointed 
downwards;  no  toes,  no  hands,  no  fingers.  Head  flattened  at  occiput,  incision 
around  forehead  as  if  showing  a beret-shaped  cap,  or  a mode  of  dressing  the  hair. 
(This  feature  is  noticed  in  other  stone  effigy  pipes;  see  fig.  38,  p.  54,  Report  1902; 
fig.  Mus.  No.  9,806,  p.  55,  Report,  1914,  and  fig.  Mus.  No.  25,554,  p.  59,  Report, 
1914;  also  in  some  Huron  human  figure  clay  pipes.  Also  Buffalo  human  figure 
pipe,  p.  69,  Report,  1914.)  Ankles  rudely  defined,  suspension  hole  between  thighs, 
body  round  and  basket-shaped.  Length,  3y2  in.,  depth,  back  to  front,  1%  in., 
width,  side  to  side,  1 Vs  in.  Suspension  hole  3-16  in.  in  diameter.  Bowl,  which 
shows  gouge  marks,  % in.  in  diameter.  Stem  hole,  % in.  in  diameter,  is  situated 
on  the  curve  on  lower  part  of  back. 

No.  2. — A similar  pipe  found  by  G.  G.  Vanstone,  about  1902,  on  his  lot,  No.  2, 
Con.  11,  Eldon  Twp.,  Victoria  Co.,  about  % mile  west  of  site  23  where  the 


previous  pipe  was  found.  This  pipe  much  resembles  the  previous  one  and  was 
found  so  near  it  that  it  is  possible  that  it  was  made  by  the  same  person.  The 
material  is  black  soapstone ; surface  not  polished  to  a finality  and  shows  tool  marks 
(gouge)  especially  on  the  belly,  and  on  the  keel,  which  extends  from  the  stem  hole 
to  behind  the  knees.  The  legs  are  more  bent  than  in  the  previous  pipe.  The  right 
arm  extends  down  the  side,  and  the  left  is  bent  with  the  hand  holding  the  side  of 
the  head.  The  head  is  rudimentary  with  fiat  top  and  a squarish  outline.  The  face 
is  flat;  no  nose  or  ears,  and  with  shallow  holes  for  eyes  and  mouth.  The  fingers 
on  both  hands  are  denoted.  The  feet  are  broken  or  damaged.  Suspensory  hole 
was  started  between  ankles  but  not  bored  through,  the  perforation  starting  from 
the  back.  The  design  is  good  as  in  the  other  pipe  and  shows  purely  aboriginal 
workmanship.  Drilled  bowl  showing  some  gouge  marks.  Length,  2%  inches. 
Depth,  1 y2  inches.  Width,  1 inch.  Diameter  of  bowl,  % inch.  Depth  of  bowl, 
1 y8  inches.  Diameter  of  stem  hole,  % inch,  which  is  in  the  same  position  as 
previous  pipe.  The  three  marks  on  the  left  side  were  made  by  the  plough  that 
turned  it  up. 
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These  two  pipes  form  a class  by  themselves,  and  depart  from  the  usual  kneel- 
ing or  squatting  position  of  aboriginal  clay  or  stone  human  figure  pipes,  so  far 
noted  by  the  writer,  by  having  their  legs  extended,  which  would  probably  serve 
as  a hand  hold  similar  to  the  projection  on  certain  pipes  described  by  G.  A.  West  in 
his  “ Aboriginal  Pipes  of  Wisconsin.” 

We  now  come  to  a series  of  effigy  pipes  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of 
Archaeology,  Toronto,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Currelly, 
its  curator,  for  the  following  figures  and  data  of  seven  pipes  from  Ontario.  The 
sketches  are  as  near  as  possible  the  exact  size  of  the  original  pipes,  though  the 
drawings  were  not  actually  measured. 


No.  3 


No.  3. — Animal  pipe  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Allison,  ploughed  out 
on  Hunter*  s farnq  Beverly  Twp.,  Wentworth  Co.  Mus.  No.  H.  D.  846.  Material 
uncertain,  probably  hard  limestone:  color,  a pale  greenish-grey,  considerably 
polished.  The  forelegs  (which  were  separate)  are  both  broken,  also  the  tail.  The 
hind  legs  were  never  separate  but  are  “ en  bloc/’  The  animal  is  probably  purely 
fantastic,  but  may  be  a porcupine  from  the  general  shape.  It  has  an  unusual 
number  of  large  slots  on  its  back,  neck  and  side.  The  frontal  bar  or  prolongation 
of  the  tail  is  broken  off.  The  stem  hole  about  equals  the  bowl  hole  in  size.  The 
museum  numbers  in  these  seven  pipes  are  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology 
numbers. 
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No.  4. — This  bird  pipe  has  been  figured  and  described  before  in  Report  1902, 
fig.  356,  pp.  50-51.  Also  in  reprint  1902,  fig.  35,  pp.  17-18. 


No.  4 


Found  on  Mr.  Robb’s  farm,  4 Con.  Beverly  Twp.,  Wentworth  Co.,  near 
Troy  P.O.  Dark  grey  green  slate  (Huronian)  with  black  markings. 

Pipe  is  one  of  the  George  Allison  collection,  of  Waterdown,  Ont.,  which  was 
presented  to  above  museum. 
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No.  5. — This  bird  pipe  is  of  dark  greenish  slate  with  black  markings 
(Huronian),  presented  by  Mr.  George  Anderson,  of  Hawkestone,  Orillia,  Ont.,  to 
the  above  museum,  and  is  a recent  donation.  The  drawing  is  of  actual  size.  The 


bill  is  peculiarly  shaped  and  the  wings  arc  denoted  by  a series  of  incisions.  There 
is  a large  suspension  hole  through  the  frontal  projection.  Museum  No.  H.  D. 
5,996. 


No.  6 


No.  6. — This  pipe  is  a stemless  bowl  with  a human  head  projected  from  the 
rim  facing  the  smoker.  Erom  the  Allison  collection.  Found  in  debris  near 
Brantford,  Ont.,  by  a Mr.  Charlton.  It  is  of  slate  or  argillite  of  a dark  terra  cotta 
colour.  Has  suspension  hole  at  base.  The  bowl  is  somewhat  of  an  inverted  conical 
shape.  Museum  No.  560. 
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No.  7. — This  is  a long  stemmed  lizard  pipe  of  very  pale  yellowish-grey  lime- 
stone; Allison  collection.  From  an  ossnary  on  D.  Cole’s  farm,  West  Flamborongh 
Twp.,  Wentworth  Co.  Was  found  with  skeleton,  brass  kettle,  pottery,  beads  and 
a knife.  European  relics.  The  stem  has  quite  an  enlargement  at  mouthpiece. 
Museum  No.  H.  D.  548. 


The  head  of  the  effigy  is  very  heavy  and  may  be  some  other  animal  than  the 
lizard,  which  is  usually  represented  on  this  kind  of  pipe. 

Compare  with  Museum  No.  10,554,  p.  56,  Report  1914,  also  p.  15,  reprint 
1914. 
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No.  8. — This  is  another  Jong  stemmed  pipe.  Material  uncertain,  probably  a 
very  hard  limestone  of  a bluish-grey  colour  with  darker  and  black  markings;  very 
highly  polished.  Has  two  human  faces  on  top  of  bowl,  rather  large  as  compared 
with  other  pipes  of  same  type.  One  face  faces  the  smoker,  the  other  away  from 
him.  This  is  the  first  of  the  double  faced  type  that  the  writer  has  observed  in 
stone  pipes,  though  double  faced  clay  pipes  of  the  same  type  are  quite  frequent  in 
the  writer’s  locality  and  other  places.  The  stem  presents  no  enlargement  at  the 
mouthpiece.  Was  found  in  debris  near  Brantford,  Ont.,  by  a Mr.  Charlton. 
Museum  No.  H.  D.  654. 

No.  9. — This  is  also  another  long  stemmed  pipe  of  limestone,  greenish-grey 
in  colour  shading  into  brown  at  the  bowl  end.  There  is  a conventionalized  human 


figure  in  front  of  the  bowl,  but  the  figure  only  consists  of  the  lower  part  of  body 
and  legs,  which  show  no  feet.  The  stem  has  24  incised  rings  encircling  it  at 
nearly  equal  distances  apart  (about  % of  an  inch). 

The  proximal  end  or  mouthpiece  is  enlarged.  From  debris  on  Spark’s  farm 
in  Beverly  Twp.,  Wentworth  Co.  Allison  collection.  The  bowl  curves  slightly 
towards  the  smoker  while  in  other  pipes  of  this  type  the  bowls  generally  have  a 
slight  slant  away  from  the  smoker.  The  writer  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the 
large  percentage  of  these  long  stemmed  pipes  from  the  Neutral  territory.  See 
previous  reports. 
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CONVENTIONALIZED  PIPES. 

No.  10. — The  long  stemmed  stone  pipes  with  the  side  of  bowl  nearest  the 
smoker,  projected  above  bowl,  I take  to  be  a conventionalized  form  of  the  pipes 
with  a head  mounted  on  inner  rim  of  bowl.  Several  examples  occur  from  this 


vicinity.  The  top  of  the  projection  has  sometimes  several  nicks  in  it.  The  one 
figured  here  is  from  Clark’s  site,  No.  23,  North  % Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp., 
Victoria  Co.,  which  has  produced  several  of  these  pipes  and  several  effigy  pipes. 
iSketch  is  practically  full  size. 


THE  PROBLEM  PIPE. 

No.  11. — The  maker,  undoubtedly  started  out  to  make  an  effigy  pipe  of  the  bird 
form,  as  witness  the  projected  feet  similar  to  other  bird  effigy  pipes,  but  through 
some  mischance  or  change  of  mind  finished  otherwise.  In  its  first  stage  the  pipe 
may  have  become  broken  while  being  made,  and  finished  as  it  now  is,  or  perhaps 
a second  person  finished  in  a different  style  what  the  first  person  began.  A bird 
effigy  pipe  was  no  doubt  originally  intended,  and  it  still  may  be  a conventionalized 
form,  so  this  accounts  for  introducing  it  here,  or  alternately  it  is  introduced  to 
show  change  of  workmanship,  and  may  be  called  a re-made  pipe  of  purely  abor- 
iginal workmanship.  This  pipe  was  found  a number  of  years  ago  by  Neil  Clark, 
on  his  farm,  North  % Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp.,  Victoria  Co.,  (site  No.  23). 

Material:  Light  grey  soapstone,  polished,  and  pipe  is  pretty  difficulty  to  des- 
cribe. The  feet  are  upside  down  with  toes  pointing  to  the  bowl  hole.  There  are 
several  cuts  transverse  and  oblique  on  the  side  facing  away  from  the  smoker. 

Lenth,  approximate,  2%  inches.  Width,  side  to  side,  1%  inches.  Depth, 
back  to  front,  1%  inches.  There  is  a suspension  hole  in  lower  part  of  pipe. 
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SOME  UNITED  STATES  SPECIMENS  INTRODUCED  FOR  COMPARISON. 
No.  12. — Linden,  Pa.,  Bird  Pipe. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Stewart,  of  Lockhaven,  Pa.,  in  letters  of  June  the  15th  and  21st, 
1916,  gives  photo  and  data  of  stone  bird  pipe  found  on  old  village  site  at  Linden, 
4 miles  west  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  now  in  his  collection.  Material:  Clay-stone. 
Perpendicular  height,  2 15-16  inches.  From  back  to  front,  1%  inches.  From 
side  to  side,  1 inch.  Oval  cross-section.  Diameter  of  howl,  % inch.  Depth  of 
bowl,  1 y8  inches.  Diameter  of  stem  hole,  % inch,  which  is  bored  with  a blunt 
drill  and  is  more  like  a “basined”  hole.  The  howl  shows  marks  of  gouging. 
Surface  of  pipe  is  highly  polished.  The  tail  is  perforated  with  a suspension  hole. 
The  end  of  tail  shows  slight  marks,  evidently  the  ends  of  the  tail  feathers.  Feet 
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and  legs  represented  by  two  slight  knobs.  The  head  looks  somewhat  like  an 
eagle’s  or  other  bird  of  prey.  Beak  not  very  well  defined,  being  short  and  thick. 
Nostrils  represented  by  two  slight  nicks.  Month  well  defined,  and  on  edges  of 
upper  and  lower  mandibles  there  is  a series  of  slight  nicks  or  serrations  represent- 
ing a saw-edged  bill,  or  teeth.  Two  slight  cuts  or  incisions  on  lower  side  of  under 
mandible  meeting  in  a V shape  at  the  tip  and  are  connected  with  tip  by  an  upright 
slight  incision. 

A slight  transverse  incision  is  across  the  throat.  On  right  side  of  pipe  are 
the  letters  H.  T.  rudely  scratched,  evidently  recently  done. 


No.  12 


The  head  also  has  somewhat  of  a parrot  appearance.  The  pipe  evidently  has 
been  much  used.  Ryes  not  represented.  On  back  side  of  suspension  hole  a series 
of  faint  lines  radiate  out.  The  mouth  has  an  upward  turn  which  makes  the  lower 
mandible  more  prominent.  The  nicks  on  the  bill  extend  around  the  mouth  on 
both  sides. 

Material:  A light  lead  coloured  clay-slate,  or  what  is  known  as  “nodular 
fire  clay,”  very  finely  polished  all  over,  inside  the  bowl  as  well  as  outside.  Pipe 
is  evidently  of  the  same  material  and  type  as  No.  30,972,  p.  52,  Report  1913,  also 
p.  16,  reprint  1913. 
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The  species  this  pipe  represents  is  not  identified  as  yet.  Prof.  C.  W.  Nash, 
Biologist,  Provincial  Mnsenm,  in  a letter  of  July  3,  1916,  referring  to  this  pipe, 
makes  the  following  remarks : “ I cannot  even  guess  what  bird  this  bird  pipe  is 

intended  to  represent;  it  is  quite  unlike  anything  we  have  now  or  ever  have  had,  so 
far  as  I know.  The  marks  or  nicks  on  the  bill  would  seem  to  be  serrations,  while 
the  head  suggests  a bird  of  prey,  or  parrot.  None  of  our  birds  of  prey  have 
serrated  bills,  nor  has  the  Carolina  Paroquet,  which  is  still  found  in  Georgia  and 
some  of  the  southern  states.  The  Mergansers  have  serrated  bills  which  are  long 
and  slender,  and  their  heads  are  flat,  so  the  pipe  in  no  way  resembles  these  birds.” 
I do  not  think  that  there  is  a possibility  that  this  pipe  is  an  unfinished  bird 
pipe.  It  seems  that  what  details  it  shows  are  finished  details. 

No.  13. — Animal  pipe.  Mr.  J.  G.  Laidacker,  of  Mocanaqua,  Pa.,  in  a letter 
of  August  22,  1916,  gives  sketch  and  data  of  an  animal  pipe  found  on  the  Grass- 
hopper Battlefield,  Nescopick,  Columbia  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  about  one  year  ago. 
Material:  Diorite  or  greenish  stone;  no  material  in  that  section  like  it. 


No.  13 


Dimensions : Perpendicular  length,  4 inches.  Breadth,  1 inch.  Thickness, 
iy2  inches.  Diameter  of  bowl  across  orifice,  % inch.  Depth  of  bowl,  1 \/2  inches. 
Highly  polished  and  every  detail  brought  out.  The  head  is  shaped  very  much  like 
fig.  19  (bear  pipe),  p.  40,  Report  1902.  The  effigy  is  of  a short  tailed  animal  with 
a pointed  nose  and  ears  (raccoon),  holding  the  bowl  in  its  forearms.  The  stem 
portion  has  been  broken  off,  also  the  hind  legs.  The  legs  are  represented,  also 
the  feet  and  toes.  Drawing  full  size.  See  also  fig.  19,  p.  5,  reprint  1902. 
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CATAWISSA  BIRD  PIPE. 

Ho.  13a. — Mr.  J.  G.  Laidacker,  of  Macanaqua,  Pa.,  in  letters  of  Sept.  16  and 
Oct.  16,  1916,  informs  me  of  a bird  pipe  in  possession  of  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Weingartner, 
Phila.,  bnt  which  has  since  left  his  possession.  The  pipe  was  fonnd  near 


No.  13a 


Catawissa,  Pa.  Material : Fine  grained  stone,  very  much  like  catlinite,  bnt  much 
heavier  and  shows  little  particles.  It  may  be  a clay-slate  (ferruginous).  The 
sketch  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Laidlacker  from  memory  and  is  a little  smaller  than 
the  original. 

Ho.  14. — Unfinished  pipe.  Mr.  Theo.  L.  Urban,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  letters 
of  22nd  Aug.,  1916,  and  25th  Oct.,  1916,  gives  photo,  sketch  and  data  of  a very 
large  unfinished,  stemmed,  steatite  pipe,  with  projecting  head  on  front  top  of  bowl. 
This  pipe  was  found  by  John  Hoovan  in  April,  1914,  at  a depth  of  about  10  inches. 
The  spot  would  be  about  1,000  yards  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
200  yards  north  of  a brook,  and  500  yards  west  of  a shell  heap,  which  had  a 
depth  of  3 feet  and  a length  of  300  ft.,  and  which  produced  copper  arrow  points, 
potsherds,  clay  pipes  and  numerous  pieces  of  hammered  copper.  The  locality  is 
near  Columbia,  Pa.  The  pipe  is  of  green  steatite.  The  stem  from  end  to  bowl 
is  6y2  inches.  Diameter  of  stem  at  bowl,  2 inches,  and  at  mouthpiece,  1%  inches. 
Width  of  bowl  on  side,  3 inches,  on  front,  2%  inches.  Depth  of  bowl  3 inches. 
Protuberance  1 by  1 y2  inches.  Weight,  31bs.  In  the  construction  of  this  pipe  Mr. 
Urban  is  of  the  opinion  that  metal  tools  were  used,  presumably  a gouge  which  re- 
moved 1-16  inch  of  surface  at  a time.  Also  a second  tool  being  used  to  remove  the 
gouge  cuttings,  beginning  the  finishing  operation  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  which 
removed  or  cut  shavings  % inch  wide  and  2 inches  long  toward  the  bowl.  He 
believes  that  nothing  but  a metal  tool  could  have  done  this.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  bore  either  the  bowl  hole  or  the  stem  hole.  Compare  with  unfinished  stemmed 
pipe,  p.  72,  Report  1914.  Museum  No.  9,891  and  p.  31,  reprint  1914. 
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No.  14 


HEADLESS  BIRD  PIPE. 

Ho.  15. — Mr.  Willard  E.  Yager,  of  Oneonta.  ||.Y.,  furnishes  data  and  photo 
of  this  pipe  as  follows  in  letter  7 Sept.,  1916.  Length  and  height  of  specimens 
are  measured  between  extremes. 


No.  15 
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Found  on  the  Elmore  farm,  on  Black  Creek,  near  North  Bergen,  Genesee  Co., 
N.Y.  Material:  Green  olive  slate,  striped  and  clonded  with  black  (Huronian). 

Length,  2%  inches.  Width,  1 3-16  inches.  Bowl,  1 5-16  inches  deep 
% inch  diameter  at  rim.  Stemhole,  7-16  inch  diameter  at  rim. 

Pipe  well  polished;  seems  originally  to  have  been  fully  and  carefully  finished. 
The  rough  edges  left  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  head  have  been  well  rubbed 
down.  The  bowl  is  double  bored;  stem  singly.  Bowl  double  bored,  i.e.,  two  drills 
have  been  used,  one  large  drill  for  top,  one  small  drill  for  bottom,  not  an  un- 
frequent occurrence.  Stem  singly,  means  stem  has  been  bored  by  a single  drill. 

Suspension  hole  in  tail  is  countersunk  and  goes  from  back  to  front.  Frontal 
projection  not  perforated.  There  are  some  large  slots  on  the  body  as  is  usual  in 
this  type  of  pipe. 


CRANE  PIPE. 

No.  16. — -Mr.  Willard  E.  Yager  also  furnishes  data  and  photo  of  this  pipe, 
which  has  already  been  figured  before  on  p.  59,  Report  1913,  from  sketch  by  W.  M. 
Beauchamp,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  is  there  called  a “ Raven 99  pipe.  See  also  fig.  6, 
p.  23,  reprint  1913. 


No.  16. 
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Found  at  Friendsville,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  on  head  of  Wyalusing  Creek. 
Material:  Green  olive  slate,  striped  and  clouded  with  black  (Huronian).  Length, 
4%  inches.  Width,  3 y8  inches.  Bowl,  2 inches  deep  and  15-16  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  rim.  Stemhole,  % inch  diameter  at  rim.  Fully  finished  and  dull 
polished.  The  bowl  and  stem  hole  are  smoothly  bored.  The  suspension  hole  goes 
from  side  to  side  and  is  countersunk.  One  side  of  the  bill  is  serrated.  No  indica- 
tion of  white  influence.  The  main  boring  appears  to  have  been  done  with  a solid 
drill  and  sand  and  water. 


No.  16 


No  frontal  projection.  There  are  some  slots  as  usual  around  neck  and 
shoulders,  a large  square  on  left  side  and  eyes  are  bored  through.  These  two  pipes 
are  in  Mr.  Yager’s  collection. 

No.  17. — This  is  a stemless  lizard  pipe  somewhat  resembling  the  one  figured 
on  p.  52,  Report  1914,  and  p.  11,  Reprint  1914,  which  is  from  Jefferson  Co.,  N.Y., 
inasmuch  as  it  is  separate  from  the  bowl,  and  the  head  and  neck  projects  up  above 
the  rim  of  the  bowl.  The  bowl  is  of  an  elongated  vase  shape  with  rounded  bottom 
with  a suspension  hole  from  side  to  side.  The  lizard  has  a row  of  dots  down  its 
back.  The  tail  curls  under  the  bowl  to  near  stem  hole.  The  legs  are  convention- 
alized and  no  feet  shown.  Mouth  denoted,  but  no  eyes.  From  Schoolcrafts 
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Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge,  fig.  2,  plate  9,  opp.  p.  602,  Vol  VI.  No  data 
given.  From  sketch  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wintemberg,  Victoria  Memorial  Museum,  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  29th  Nov.,  1916. 


No.  18. — Is  lizard  pipe  from  Schoolcrafts  Archives  of  Aboriginal  Knowledge, 
fig.  2,  plate  44,  opp.  p.  74,  Vol.  VI.  This  is  evidently  a stemmed  lizard  pipe  with 
the  stem  and  a portion  of  the  base  of  the  bowl  broken  off,  including  part  of  the 
tail  of  the  lizard.  The  lizard  is  not  separate  from  the  bowl.  The  lizard’s  head 


No.  17 


No.  18 
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does  not  project  above  the  bowl.  The  toes  are  denoted,  also  month  and  eyes.  The 
bowl  has  a longitudinal  projection,  or  keel,  on  side  facing  smoker  or  opposite  to  the 
lizard.  This  keel  has  a suspensory  hole  near  the  top,  and  the  top  front  of  keel  has 
a series  of  serrations,  7 in  number.  Sketch  is  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wintemberg.  Ho 
data  is  given  except  that  the  pipe  is  said  to  be  of  stone  and  comes  from  Camden, 
South  Carolina.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  History  Conditions,  etc.,  Indian  Tribes, 
Schoolcraft,  and  figured  in  Vol.  II,  fig.  2,  plate  44. 


EAGLE  PIPE,  LORAIN,  OHIO. 

No.  19. — Mr.  P.  A.  Bungart  in  letter  of  13th  Dec.,  1916,  furnishes  data  and 
photos  of  an  eagle  pipe  in  his  collection.  Pipe  was  found  on  village  site  on  farm 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Allen,  Sheffield  Twp.,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio.  The  pipe  was  found  in  two 


No.  19 


parts,  the  first  part,  which  comprised  the  head  and  body,  in  1897,  and  in  1905  Mr. 
Bungart  found  the  base  about  100  feet  from  where  the  first  part  was  found. 
Material:  A very  dark  brown,  almost  black  slate  ( ?).  It  has  been  highly  polished 
and  is  an  exceptional  piece  of  workmanship.  The  head  and  beak  are  well  formed. 
Three  claws  are  represented  on  each  foot.  The  feet  are  closed  as  if  on  a perch. 
The  wings  are  clearly  outlined  as  shown  in  drawing.  There  is  a transverse  sus- 
pension hole  through  frontal  projection.  The  eyes  are  small,  circular  depressions. 
The  bowl  and  stem  holes  are  conically  bored,  the  latter  slightly  inclined  up- 
wards. 

The  pipe  is  3 inches  in  height  and  2%  inches  from  tip  of  beak  to  back  above 
the  stem  hole.  Diameter  of  bowl,  9-16  inch,  of  stem  hole,  % inch.  Depth  ot 
bowl,  114  inches.  Bowl  has  been  drilled  with  tools  of  different  sizes,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  rings  in  the  lower  part. 
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LATE  ADDITIONAL. 

Mr.  Prank  S.  Wood,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  in  letters  of  Jan.  29th  and  Feb.  2nd, 
1917,  gives  data  and  sketches  of  two  stone  effigy  pipes  in  his  possession  as  follows : 
“ No.  20.  Very  finely  made,  long  stemmed  pipe  of  a brownish  drab  stone. 
Length,  5^4  inches.  Height,  2%  inches,  with  human  head  on  front  rim  of  bowl 


facing  away  from  smoker,  the  portion  of  the  rim  next  to  the  smoker  is  raised  to  a 
peak.  The  features  are  very  clear  cnt  Indian  features.  The  end  of  stem  is  teeth 
worn.”  Grave  find  in  Wentworth  Co.,  Ont.,  by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Wood. 


6 A. 


No.  21 
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No.  21.  “ Human  figure  pipe,  broken.  Is  of  a dark  greenish  stone,  and  what 
remains  of  it  is  3 inches  high,  very  nicely  shaped.  The  eyes  are  deeply  drilled, 
also  holes  in  the  ears.  There  is  a space  behind  the  bowl  and  two  perforations 
between  the  arms  and  the  fragment  of  the  bowl,  which  was  held  on  or  between  the 
knees.  This  pipe  was  probably  similar  to  the  Grand  Island  Pipe,  p.  69,  Report 
1914,  and  p.  28,  Reprint  1914.”  Pipe  was  a surface  find  in  Wentworth  Co.,  Ont., 
by  Mr.  Prank  S.  Wood. 


NOTES. 

Referring  to  the  Malecite  pipe,  p.  59,  fig.  3,  Report  1915,  also  fig.  3,  p.  4, 
Reprint  1915,  Dr.  Speck  gives  the  additional  information  in  a letter  of  5th  Feb. 
1916.  “ That  the  Malecite  and  Penobscot  regard  this  type  of  pipe  as  a very  old 

form  and  that  the  lizard  is  not  a lizard,  strictly  speaking,  but  a salamander 
(Spelerpses  ruber),  ‘Red  Triton/  and  has  been  identified  as  its  likeness  by  a 
Malecite.  The  native  name  of  the  species  is  ‘Akkadalak/  and  is  considered, 
erroneously  of  course,  poisonous.” 

Mr.  Alanson  Skinner,  of  the  Heye  Museum,  N.Y.,  in  a letter  of  Aug.  3rd, 
1916,  expresses  the  following  view:  “ All  Pennsylvania  effigy  pipes  that  I have 

seen  are  attributable  to  the  Andastes,  otherwise  called  the  Conestogas,  an  Iroquoian 
people,  who  seem  to  resemble  the  Eries.” 

Quoting  from  a letter  of  June  12,  1916,  from  Mr.  A.  McG.  Beede,  Sioux 
missionary  at  Cannon  Ball,  N orth  Dakota,  as  follows : “ Sinte-sna-mani,  the 

last  survivor  of  the  old  Medicine  Society,  is  now  making  a sacred  pipe  (the  stem 
only  is  sacred,  as  Sioux  consider  matters).  He  does  his  work  secretly,  but  lets  me 
into  his  secret.  It  is  a lot  of  work  to  make  a good  ‘ sacred  pipe/  The  carved 
effigies  are  as  follows,  from  the  bottom  up,  (a)  an  alligator  (an  alligator  and  a 
lizard  are  the  same  to  a Sioux  Indian),  (b)  a deer,  (c)  a bear,  (d)  a buffalo,  (e) 
a tortoise. 

“ He  says  one  of  these  animals  is  as  sacred  as  another  of  them  and  ‘ all 
animals  are  equally  sacred/  He  says  he  puts  these  animals  on  the  pipe  in  the 
order  historically  in  which  they  were  each  the  most  helpful  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Dakotas  in  their  ‘ sacred  community  living/  He  says  they  once  lived  in  a place 
where  the  alligator  skin  was  so  important  to  them  that  they  would  have  been 
miserable  without  it.  Then  where  the  deer  was  equally  important  to  them  f oi 
its  meat  and  its  skin.  Then  in  the  country  of  bears  (who  were  formerly  plentiful 
along  the  Missouri  River).  This  old  man  is  a Hunk-pa-ti  Sioux,  and  his  people 
lived  close  to  the  Mandans  184  years  ago,  and  were  agriculturists. 

“ The  buffalo,  though  sacred  to  the  Mandans  and  the  Hunk-pa-ti  Sioux,  had 
never  the  sacredness  to  them  which  it  had  to  the  Teton  Sioux.  He  says  the 
tortoise  was  always  ‘ holy ? to  all  Siouan  people  because  of  its  ‘ holy  power  to 
make  human  fertility/  . . . The  old  Hunk-pa-ti  sacred  pipe  stem  was  about 

10  inches  long,  and  a reed  was  sometimes  used  with  it.  I gave  to  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  one  of  these  10  inch  stems  with  the  written  ritual  for  using 
it,  in  a circle  of  7 men  (they  may  be  more  than  7,  but  not  less  than  7).” 

“Pipe  No.  5 (Report  1915).  ‘Animal  pipe5  the  Indians  say  is  a ‘bear  pipe/ 
They  all  say  this,  and  say  they  used  to  see  such  pipes,  but  did  not  themselves  make 
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them.  All  Indians  here  unhesitatingly  call  No.  7 an  ‘ otter  pipe/  and  say  they 
have  seen  such  pipes,  but  did  not  themselves  make  them.  It  is  remarkable  that 
'while  the  otter  was  the  most  mystically  sacred ? of  all  animals  to  the  western 
Sioux,  they  did  not,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  put  his  image  on  pipe  stems.  Otter 
skins  brought  fabulous  prices  at  times.  For  good  luck  otter  strings  were  tied 
into  the  hair.  The  alligator  (and  the  lizard  his  brother)  is  used  here  among  some 
of  the  old  Sioux  with  c superstitious  motives/  by  women ; but  the  men  speak  of  it 
as  having  formerly  a charm  in  connection  with  ‘ sacred  community  living/  Since 
first  writing  you  I have  found  many  cases  where  the  lizard  (alligator)  is  secretly 
used  as  a superstitious  charm  in  such  a way  as  to  prove  that  it  has  been  for  a long 
time  a superstitious  emblem.  The  Hunk-pa-ti  also  have  an  old  legend  about  a 
woman  being  turned  into  an  alligator  and  swimming  off  towards  the  ocean  down 
the  Missouri  River.” 

The  writer  has  noted  amongst  the  Sioux  of  Fort  Qu’Appelle,  N.  W.  T.,  about 
year  1882,  small  lizard  effigies  made  of  buckskin  and  beaded  over,  said  to  contain 
the  umbilical  cord  of  a child.  These  were  used  as  charms  by  the  squaws  to 
prevent  them  becoming  pregnant  to  a lizard  while  they  slept.  I could  not  ascertain 
whether  this  lizard  was  a real  lizard  or  a spirit  (or  ghost)  lizard  that  they  were 
afraid  of. 

That  the  lizard  was  held  in  superstitious  regard  by  the  Algonquins  is  noted  by 
Miss  Amelia  Paget  in  the  “People  of  the  Plains,”  p.  100  (1909).  “During  the 
summer  no  stories  founded  on  fiction  were  ever  told;  the  Indians,  with  their 
intensely  superstitious  natures,  believing  that  if  any  ‘ fairy  ? tales  were  told  during 
that  season  when  they  were  supposed  to  use  all  their  time  to  the  very  best  advantage, 
the  narrator  would  have  his  or  her  life  destroyed  by  the  lizard,  which  would  suck 
all  his  blood.  The  Indians  were  very  naturally  in  terror  of  this  little  reptile, 
which  was  never  actually  known  to  have  been  the  cause  of  any  loss  of  life  among 
them;  but  they  assert  as  a reason  for  this  that  no  Indian  ever  gave  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  to  the  test  its  evil  powers.”  The  above  has  reference  to  the  Crees 
around  Fort  Qu’Apelle,  N.  W.  T. 

In  regard  to  the  Blackfeet,  Walter  McClintock,  in  “The  Old  North  Trail,” 
p.  97  (1910),  mentions  the  “Lizard  Song”  as  one  of  the  women  songs,  and  on 
p.  Ill,  in  description  of  the  Beaver  Medicine  Legend,  mentions:  “The  turtle 
could  not  dance  and  had  no  song,  but  is  represented  in  the  ‘ Bundle 5 because  he 
was  wise  and  borrowed  one  from  the  lizard,  who  owned  two  songs.” 
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OJIBWA  MYTHS  AND  TALES. 

Third  Paper. 

COL.  G.  E.  LAIDLAW. 

The  author  is  sorry  to  inform  his  readers  that  John  York  (Kitchie  Penasce — 
Big  Thunder),  from  whom  many  tales  were  got,  died  at  Rama  Reserve  in  April, 
1916,  aged  97. 

According  to  letters  received  from  those  to  whom  copies  of  Reprints  of  Ojibwa 
Myths  and  Tales,  from  Ontario  Archaeological  Report,  1915,  were  sent,  these  myths 
and  tales  resemble  somewhat  those  from  several  other  places,  viz : — 

T.  Hugonard,  O.M.I.,  Qu’Appelle  Industrial  School,  Lebret  P.O.,  Sask.,  letter 
of  13th  June,  1916,  says:  “ The  Tales  and  Myths  are  pretty  well  the  same  as  among 
our  Indians  (Crees  and  Saulteaux).  They  have  also  Yanapus  (Yanbush),  Windigo 
(Giants)  and  the  Thunderbirds. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Reader,  of  Calumet,  Michigan,  letter  of  July  13,  1916,  says:  “ I can 
confirm  several  of  these  tales  by  repetition  of  some  of  the  local  Ojibwa  Indians.” 

Mr.  H.  A.  O’Leary,  Brooklyn,  Y.Y.,  letter  of  13th  July,  1916,  says:  “I  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  ‘ Ojibwa  Myths  and  Tales/  Prom  what  I can  recall 
of  the  Eastern  Algonquin  legends  of  my  old  neighbours,  the  Micmacs  and  Malecites, 
as  related  in  the  books  of  Leland  and  others,  there  is  considerable  family  re- 
semblance running  through  many  of  the  stories.” 

Yanbush  (I  use  local  Rama  name)  seems  to  be  practically  the  same  as  the 
Eastern  Algonquin  Glooscap;  The  Middle  Algonquin  Wesse-ke-jak  (Canada  Jay  or 
Whisky-Jack),  Michabo  (The  Great  Hare),  and  Shingibis  (The  Diver  or  the 
Loon);  the  Western  Algonquin  (Blackfeet)  Yapi  (The  Old  Man).  Inasmuch  as 
he  is  a mystical  person,  culture  hero,  scape-goat,  or  joker,  as  the  case  may  be,  he 
appears  in  all  these  roles  in  the  different  bands  of  Algonquin  peoples  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  through  the  Great  Lakes  region  across  the  plains  to  the  Rockies. 

The  writer  has  taken  no  little  trouble  to  list  the  variants  of  the  name  Yanbush 
and  authorities  as  per  following: 

Yanabozhoo. — Peter  Jones  (Kakewaquonaby),  History  of  the  Ojebway,  1861,  pp. 

32-35.  “ (Meaning  now  lost)  was  a great  man  endued  with  the  spirit  of 

the  gods;  made  the  world  and  Indians,  was  the  chief  personage  in  their 
history  of  the  flood,  and  now  sits  at  the  north  pole  overlooking  all  the 
transactions  and  affairs  of  the  people  he  has  placed  on  earth.” 

Manebojo. — C.  M.  Barbeau.  Huron  and  Wyandot,  Memoir  80.  Geological  Survey, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  1915. 

Yanibozhu. — A.  E.  Chamberlain,  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore , July-Sept.,  1891. 

Yanibozhu  amongst  the  Otchipwe,  etc.,  p.  193. 

Yenebuc  (c  soft). — Dr.  F.  G.  Speck,  Myths  and  Folk  Lore  of  the  Timagami 
Ojibwa,  Memoir  70,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  1915,  p.  28. 

Yenebojo. — Paul  Radin.  Some  Myths  and  Tales  of  the  Ojibwa  of  South-eastern 
Ontario,  Memoir  48,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  1914,  p.  1-22. 

Also,  Literary  Aspects  of  Yorth  American  Mythology,  Museum  Bulletin  16, 
Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  1915,  p.  9. 
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Amelia  M.  Paget,  The  People  of  the  Plains,  1909,  p.  165. 


Hanabojou. — Robert  Paudansh.  The  Coming  of  the  Mississagas  (prepared  by  J. 

Hampden  Burnham),  Ontario  Historical  Society  Report,  1905,  Yol.  YI, 

p.  10. 

Manabnzhoo  ) ^ , , , , , . , 

__  _ ^ } Foot-notes  to  the  preceding  entry. 

Hanaboozhoo  J 

Ha-na-bou-jou. — Lonis  Falge,  M.D.  Indian  Remains  in  Manitowac  Co.,  Wis.,  p. 

146,  Yol.  14,  Ho.  4,  the  Wisconsin  Archaeologist , Dec.,  1915.  This  being 
the  name  of  a village  named  after  a chief  in  1804-5. 

Hanabush  | Used  by  Peter  York,  Ojibwa,  Rama  Reserve,  Ontario  Co.,  Ontario  Pro- 
Hanbush  J vince,  1915-16. 

Hay-na-push  1 
Hay-nu-boo-shoo  J 

Wa  nibozh'u  ) A.  F.  Chamberlain,  Tales  of  the  Mississaguas,  Journal  of  American 
Hanlbozhu  j Folk  Lore , Yol.  Ill,  Ho.  IX,  Ap-Jnne,  1890,  p.  150. 

Hanapns. — T.  Hngonard,  O.M.I.  Letter  of  June  3,  1916,  Qu’Appelle,  Indian  In- 
dustrial School,  Lebret  P.O.,  Sask. 

Hanabush. — The  Mail  ancl  Empire,  16th  Feb.,  1916,  a court  case,  Georgian  Bay 
Indian;  present-day  names  Allan  Hanabush  and  Alex.  Hanabush.  Ho 
answer  followed  letters  of  enquiry. 

Henapuc  (c  soft). — Alanson  Skinner,  Plains  Cree  Tales,  American  Journal  of 
Folk  Lore,  Yol.  XXIX,  Ho.  CXIII,  Julv-Sept.,  1916,  p.  348.  Used  by 
the  Crees  at  Broadview,  H.W.T. 

Hanabozhu  ) William  Jones,  Ojibwa  Tales  from  the  Horth  Shore  of  Lake  Superior, 

^ ..  > Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore , Yol.  XXIX,  Ho.  CXIII,  July-Sept., 

Nambozhu  ) ,,,16;  p>  ^ 

Manibozho. — By  Delewares. 


See  p.  438,  Canadian  Savage,  by  John 
MacLean,  Ph.D.,  1896,  who  was  known 
personally  to  the  writer. 


Hanabozhu. — By  Ojibwas. 

Wanibozhu. — By  Mississaugas. 

Haniboz. — By  Saulteaux  of  the  north. 

Manibush. — By  Menominees. 

Menabozho. — Mary  Catherine  Judd,  Wigwam  Stories,  1902.  Preface  and  p.  223, 
etc.  Miss  Judd  states  that  “ The  various  names  of  Missaba,  Mesaba, 
Michabo  are  merely  English  or  French  renderings  of  the  same  Algonquin 
word/5 


Ho.  30. 

The  Bad  Old  Man  and  the  Girl. 

Told  by  John  York. 

A long  time  ago  in  a little  village  of  Indians  lived  an  old  man  who  was  a very 
bad  old  man  for  girls,  when  he  got  a chance  he  would  take  a very  small  girl  away 
back  in  the  woods  and  would  keep  her  there  till  she  got  big,  and  then  would  begin 
to  use  her  badly. 

This  old  man  always  passed  as  an  old  woman  and  wore  women’s  dress,  and  the 
girls  always  believed  that  he  was  an  old  woman.  One  time  he  took  one  of  these 
girls  to  go  out  hunting  porcupines.  There  were  no  guns  at  that  time  and  only 
clubs  were  used  in  hunting  porcupines.  They  saw  a porcupine  in  a tree  and  he 
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told  the  girl  that  he  would  go  up  the  tree  and  knock  the  porcupine  down.  He 
went  quite  a long  way  up  the  tree  and  somehow  he  missed  his  footing  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  Well,  he  fell  in  such  a way  that  the  girl  saw  that  he  was  not  an  old 
woman.*  When  he  got  up  he  asked  the  girl,  “ What  way  he  fell.”  The  girl  said, 
“ I did  not  see  what  way  you  fell,  I only  looked  at  the  porcupine.”  Well,  the  old 
man  was  satisfied  with  this.  One  morning  when  the  girl  woke  up  she  found  some 
beads  on  her  breast,  so  she  asked  the  old  man  what  it  meant.  "Well,”  he  said, 
“ somebody  wants  to  marry  you.”  She  thought  that  there  was  nobody  around  close 
by  that  would  marry  her  only  the  old  man,  for  she  never  saw  anybody  since  she 
was  taken  away  when  she  was  only  a little  girl.  The  old  man  also  told  her  that  if 
she  found  some  blue  beads  with  one  yellow  one  in  the  middle  that  that  meant  she 
was  to  get  married  right  away.  She  was  troubled  over  this,  and  one  day  when  the 
old  man  was  away  hunting  she  got  ready  and  packed  up  some  of  her  things  and  ran 
away.  When  night  came  she  camped  alone.  The  next  morning  she  started  very 
early  and  that  evening  she  made  a little  camp  and  slept  well  all  night  till  about 
daylight,  when  she  got  up  and  made  up  her  mind  to  trick  (give  a trick  to)  the  old 
man  whom  she  knew  would  come  after  her.  So  she  got  some  old  logs  and  fixed 
them  in  shape  of  some  one  laying  asleep,  and  which  she  covered  with  some  of  her 
clothes,  then  she  defecated  over  the  supposed  sleeping  girl.  By  this  time  the  old 
man  got  to  the  little  camp  before  daylight  and  a short  time  after  the  girl  had 
started  out.  He  said,  “ You  might  go  a long  ways,  but  I go  there  too.”  He 
began  to  lay  down  by  the  supposed  girl,  but  soon  found  that  he  was  all  over  filth. 
He  began  to  wash  his  buckskin  clothing  which  gave  the  girl  a good  chance  to  get  a 
long  way  ahead ; while  the  girl  was  running  she  saw  some  tracks  which  she  followed 
till  she  came  to  four  hunters  to  whom  she  told  her  story.  One  man  said,  “ He  will 
get  here  in  a short  time,  so  we  will  cut  your  hair  short  and  put  some  of  our  clothes 
on  you,  and  this  will  fool  the  old  man,  for  you  will  look  like  a boy.”  When  the  old 
man  came  up  to  them  he  asked  them,  “ If  they  saw  a girl  here?”  “ No,  we  never 
saw  a girl  here,”  said  one  of  them.  The  old  man  looked  at  the  boy  and  all  over  but 
could  not  find  the  girl.  This  beat  (fooled)  the  old  man. 

Note. — York  says  that  in  the  olden  time  if  a girl  found  beads  on  her  breast 
when  she  woke  up  it  meant  that  the  giver  wanted  to  marry  her.  G.  E.  L. 

No.  31. 

The  Christian  Indian  and  His  Pagan  Wife. 

Told  by  John  York. — A true  story. 

One  time  not  very  long  ago  there  was  a very  good  Indian  who  lived  a Christian 
life,  but  who  had  a wife  that  would  not  believe  that  there  was  Christianity,  and 
would  not  listen  to  her  man  when  he  was  making  prayers  in  the  morning  and 
evening. 

They  had  two  very  small  children,  one  about  one  year  old  the  other  about  two 
years.  When  the  man  was  making  prayers  the  little  ones  would  kneel  down  with 
him.  One  night  this  man  had  a dream,  and  this  dream  was,  that  one  day  very 
near  at  hand  something  was  going  to  happen  to  their  place  (home)  about  one 
minute  to  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  and  which  also  meant  that  the  woman  was  going 
to  turn  to  be  a Christian.  Somebody  had  told  him  in  the  dream  that  his  house 
was  to  be  on  fire,  so  he  prayed  all  the  time  that  his  children  might  be  spared. 


*“  Saw  everything  the  old  man  carried,”  York’s  expression. 
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He  went  ont  to  the  bush  in  the  morning  the  same  as  usual,  and  about  eleven 
o’clock  he  prayed  for  his  baby  (or  babies)  to  be  spared  out  of  that  fire.  Hear  noon 
his  wife  came  out  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  when  she  came  near  she  heard  him 
saying  in  his  prayer  that  his  children  would  be  spared.  When  he  got  up  from  his 
knees  he  saw  his  wife  standing  near  by.  She  said  to  him,  “ What  fire  do  you  mean. 
You  have  said  this  in  the  morning  and  it  gives  me  a lot  of  trouble  thinking  about 
the  fire.”  He  said  to  her,  “ Yon  look  at  our  house.”  She  looked  and  saw  the 
house  on  fire.  She  ran  all  her  worth  (might)  to  save  the  children,  but  when  she 
got  to  the  house  it  was  too  late,  the  house  was  all  on  fire.  He  came  back  to  the 
house  himself  singing  and  praying.  When  he  got  to  the  house  he  saw  his  wife 
trying  to  go  in  the  fire.  He  told  her,  “ To  keep  away  from  the  fire.”  After  a while 
he  walked  a little  way  off,  and  saw  his  two  children  sitting  on  a little  hill,  but  did 
not  know  who  put  them  there.  They  were  back  inside  the  house  when  his  wife  left 
to  see  him  in  the  bush.  When  his  wife  saw  that  the  little  ones  were  living  she 
knelt  down  and  prayed  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  they  both  claimed  that  it 
was  God  who  put  the  children  away  when  the  house  was  on  fire,  for  there  were  no 
people  near  by.  This  made  this  woman  to  be  a Christian.  They  lost  everything 
they  had,  but  in  a short  time  had  lots  of  things  given  to  them  by  other  people. 

Ho.  32. 

The  White  Doctor  and  the  Big  Bear. 

Told  by  John  York. 

In  the  early  days  one  time  there  was  a white  doctor  living  near  a river.  He 
liked  hunting  and  one  time  he  was  out  hunting  small  game.  He  had  a little  dog 
that  started  to  bark  at  something.  The  doctor  tried  to  take  the  little  dog  away,  but 
the  little  dog  would  not  go.  The  doctor  was  in  his  canoe  and  the  dog  was  on  the 
shore  quite  a long  way  from  the  river.  The  doctor  got  out  and  left  his  gun  in  the 
canoe,  thinking  it  was  only  a porcupine.  When  he  got  to  the  big  rock,  very  close 
by  he  saw  a great  big  bear  coming  right  towards  him.  The  bear  got  so  close  that  it 
touched  the  doctor’s  nose  and  looked  at  him  for  a long  time.  The  doctor  stepped 
back  easy  and  the  bear  stood  where  he  was  till  the  doctor  got  close  to  his  canoe  and 
jumped  in  and  pulled  out.  The  doctor  smelled  a strong  smell  and  when  he  looked 
he  found  that  he  had  defecated  in  his  clothes,  and  was  so  scared  that  he  did  not 
know  it.  This  is  a true  story,  for  John  York  saw  it  happen  when  he  was  a young 
man.  The  doctor  came  from  Lindsay,  and  the  river  was  the  Lindsay  River  (The 
Scugog).  This  story  is  given  to  show  one  phase  of  the  Indian’s  humor  at  the 
expense  of  the  white  man,  and  has  a certain  scientific  value. 

Ho.  33. 

The  Battle  on  Toronto  Bay— -War  oe  1812. 

John  York. 

(Died  in  April,  1916,  aged  97,  at  Rama  Reserve.) 

“ My  grandfather  was  one  of  the  men  who  fought  when  the  Americans  came 
in  and  he  told  this  story. 

“ There  were  a lot  of  them,  and  our  side  had  very  few  men.  Of  course  all  the 
Indians  wanted  to  fight  before  the  fight  took  place.  We  got  one  of  the  American 
men  (soldiers)  that  was  killed  and  took  him  back  to  our  camp,  and  our  leader  or 
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commander  (war  chief)  and  the  warriors  cnt  the  white  man  to  pieces,  and  the  com- 
mander called  all  the  fighting  men  to  come  to  where  he  was.  The  first  man  came 
in  to  where  this  war  chief  was.  The  chief  took  a small  piece  of  flesh  of  the  white 
man  and  gave  it  to  this  man  to  eat.  The  man  took  it  and  ate  it  without  any  trouble. 
The  next  man  came  in  and  took  one  piece  and  ate  it,  and  swallowed  it,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  piece  came  out  (was  Vomited  up).  Well,  this  man  is  let  go  home 
because  he  is  no  good,  and  all  the  men  that  swallowed  pieces  that  stayed  in  their 
stomachs  were  the  ones  that  went  to  fight.  That  is  the  way  men  were  examined 
in  those  days. 

“All  our  men  (Indians)  got  ready  on  the  shore  and  they  could  see  the 
American  boats  coming  towards  where  they  were.  The  Indian  leader  or  war  chief 
could  see  the  Americans  getting  ready  on  the  other  side,  without  using  a glass. 
He  said,  ‘ They  are  starting  out  now.  Get  ready/  And  it  took  a long  time  before 
anybody  else  could  see  the  boats  coming.  When  the  boats  came  in  close  our  men 
began  to  shoot  and  kept  up  a hot  fire  all  day  long,  and  killed  many.  This  war  chief 
stood  right  at  the  front  and  never  was  touched  all  day.  Towards  night  he  told  his 
men  f To  run  back  in  the  woods/  By  this  time  the  American  Indians  got  away 
back  of  them,  and  our  men  fought  hard  not  knowing  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
the  American  Indians,  and  our  war  chief  got  shot  from  behind  and  fell  with  a 
broken  leg,  and  lay  for  a long  time  till  the  next  day.  He  was  then  shot  to  death 
by  his  own  men  to  prevent  him  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  they  all  ran  away  for  their  lives.  When  the  battle  got  ihrough  the 
bush  was  all  smoke,  and  it  took  a long  time  to  bury  the  dead.  All  the  men  that 
escaped  death  walked  all  the  way  from  Toronto  Bay  to  Orillia,  and  never  got  any 
pay  from  the  Government.” 


Ho.  34. 

Hanabush  (Incomplete).  (Ho.  9.) 

Told  by  Jonas  Georye. 

My  father  has  often  spoken  of  him  as  having  travelled  about  the  district  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  country  about  Hudson  Bay.  Hanabush  was  travelling 
easterly  along  the  north  shore,  Lake  Huron.  He  saw  a very  large  beaver.  He  took 
a large  tree  and  tried  to  spear  the  beaver,  but  did  not  get  it,  only  wounded  it. 
(The  beaver  must  have  weighed  about  500  lbs.)  He  then  left  the  shore,  after 
having  lost  the  beaver,  and  coming  east  went  up  a rock  and  down  the  other  side, 
when  he  saw  a partridge  which  flew  up  with  a loud  buzzing  roar.  . . . Hana- 

bush was  still  coming  east  many  miles  and  sat  down  to  rest.  He  heard  a voice 
which  seemed  to  be  the  voice  of  God  saying  to  him  that  he  could  eat  the  animals 
about  him.  Hanabush  thought  that  he  would  like  some  ducks.  He  called  the 
ducks  to  him.  They  came  near  to  him  and  he  picked  up  as  many  as  he  wanted 
to  eat.  He  still  kept  travelling  eastward  towards  the  French  River.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  thoughts  of  God.  He  noticed  a vine  climbing  about  a 
tree  and  in  tasting  it  found  that  it  was  sweet.  He  thought  his  grandchildren  could 
use  this  in  the  years  to  come.  On  the  journey  he  came  across  Lake  Couchiching, 
landing  at  Quarry  Point  and  sat  on  a large,  fiat  stone  leaving  an  impression  where 
he  sat  on  the  stone,  which  can  be  seen  to  this  day  (impression  is  about  2y2  feet 
square  and  8 inches  deep).  Hanabush  was  a big  powerful  man  and  must  have  been 
a heavy  man. 
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Hote  by  G.  E.  L. — Jonas  George  got  mixed  and  forgetful  at  this  part  of  the 
story,  he  forgot  the  young  partridges  and  their  questioning  by  Hanabush,  also  their 
answers,  and  how  Hanabush  changed  their  colour  by  defecating  upon  them.  Par- 
tridges were  formerly  white.  This  missing  portion  prevails  in  other  tales  of 
Hanabush  in  other  Algonquin  bands  in  Ontario. 

Ho.  35. 

Belief  in  Witches. 

R.  J.  MarTcle. 

The  Ojibwa  Indians  on  Parry  Island  Reserve  believe  in  witchcraft.  The  most 
intelligent  of  them  stick  to  this  belief.  For  instance,  they  believe  a witch  who  is 
never  known  to  the  rest  of  the  people  can  turn  into  a cat  or  dog,  etc.,  and. has  the 
power,  if  angered,  to  inflict  the  most  terrible  punishment  on  its  victim,  in  the 
disease,  such  as  tubercular  trouble,  bone  decay,  etc. 

Ho.  36. 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk — The  Wild  Indians.  (Ho.  6.) 

Told  by  John  Wesley , Ojibwa , Rama  Reserve , who  has  two  Indian  names , 
Py-ash-e-gob  and  Muk-lco-got. 

One  Ojibwa  man  and  his  son  wTere  out  hunting  down  the  Severn  River  some 
time  ago.  They  went  away  for  a little  time,  then  they  came  back,  when  they  got 
out  on  the  lake,  which  is  called  Sparrow  Lake,  the  old  man  said  to  his  son : “ You 
see  those  pine  trees  across  the  lake.”  The  son  said,  “ Yes.”  “ There  are  about 
twenty  wild  Indians  (Mohawks)  right  under  those  trees,  and  they  already  see  us,” 
the  old  man  said.  This  man  and  his  son  have  got  to  go  very  near  where  these 
wild  Indians  were  hiding,  which  was  about  where  the  Severn  River  goes  into 
Sparrow  Lake.  “Well,  I guess  we  will  have  to  face  them,”  the  old  man  said  and 
so  they  went  on.  It  was  about  sundown  when  the  man  said  to  his  son,  “ They  are 
watching  us  very  close,  when  we  go  in  the  River  they  will  follow  us  and  you  have 
to  paddle  all  you  are  worth.  We  will  try  and  get  up  the  river  as  far  as  we  can, 
there  is  a little  creek  about  two  miles  above.”  The  boy  got  ready  and  just  as  they 
went  in  the  old  man  said  to  his  son,  “ How  they  get  in  their  canoes  to  get  us,”  so 
they  paddled  hard  till  they  got  to  this  little  creek  and  paddled  their  canoe  up  to 
the  bank  which  was  pretty  high.  He  told  his  son,  “ If  they  know  that  we  are  here 
as  soon  as  they  face  their  canoes  right  where  we  are  you  shoot  both  barrels  and  run 
away  all  you  can  go,  straight  south  all  the  time  till  you  come  to  our  Lake  ” (that 
is  Lake  Couchiching) . They  watched  the  wild  Indians.  The  old  man  said,  “ Here 
they  come ; I am  going  to  fight  all  I can  and  will  try  and  kill  them  all  before  they 
get  to  the  shore.  They  are  coming  pretty  fast.”  The  wild  Indians  went  by. 
“ They  never  saw  us,”  said  the  old  man,  “ and  I guess  we  are  all  right.”  The  place 
was  wild  and  nobody  near  by  till  they  got  to  Washago  where  the  first  house  was  to 
be  seen.  They  staid  there  all  night  till  next  morning.  This  man  said,  “We  will 
see  those  men  before  we  get  to  our  Lake,  and  I guess  they  will  watch  for  us  at  the 
portage.”  This  portage  was  about  two  miles  long  which  they  had  to  make  to  get 
home.  They  went  up  the  river  anyway,  they  got  to  this  portage  and  on  to  Lake 
Couchiching.  When  they  got  out  of  the  river  the  old  man  said,  “We  are  safe  now, 
but  those  men  are  there  just  across  the  bay,  we  will  go  by  close,  we  will  see  if  they 
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are  men  enough.  They  will  hit  us  with  something,  stones  or  a piece  of  stick.  If 
they  do  that  I will  jump  out  and  follow  them.”  (Nature  of  a double  dare,  a dare 
on  each  side.)  Just  as  they  went  close  by  the  rock  where  the  wild  Indians  were  a 
little  stone  fell  in  the  water.  Just  then  the  old  man  paddled  for  the  shore.  He 
saw  the  wild  Indians  running  away  all  their  worth  leaving  some  pipes  and  tobacco 
and  other  things  that  they  did  not  have  time  to  pick  up,  which  this  old  man  took 
away  and  got  home  safely. 

Notes  by  G.  E.  L. — The  expression  “ men  enough  ” or  u man  enough  ” means 
“ brave  enough  ” or  “ courageous  or  daring  enough,”  or  “ able  to  do  such  and  such 
a thing.”  “ Wild  Indians,”  in  this  sense,  means  non-Reserve  Indians,  or  “ bush 
Indians.”  The  man  and  his  son  were  Rama  Reserve  Indians.  The  others  were 
probably  a roving  band  out  for  plunder,  but  not  on  the  war  path. 

These  Mohawks  were  for  robbing  this  old  man,  but  were  scared  away  when  they 
got  to  Lake  Couchiching  by  the  Rama  Indians. 

No.  37. 

Ti-iunderbirds.  (No.  3.) 

Told  by  Jonas  George. 

(Another  version  of  No.  I,  Report  1915,  The  Big  Monster  Eagle  Story.) 

About  four  hundred  years  ago,  as  the  Indians  tell  it,  there  were  six  camps  of 
Indians  somewheres  in  Canada.  One  man  was  newly  married  and  was  out  hunt- 
ing in  the  bush  trying  to  catch  some  game.  It  was  in  the  fall  hunting,  and  he 
camped  there  all  fall  till  the  lake  froze  up.  He  hunted  beaver  through  the  ice. 
He  cut  holes  through  the  ice  to  find  the  hole  in  tire  ground  where  the  beaver  went 
in.  (Bank  beaver  who  live  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers.)  He  hunted 
with  a dog.  This  man’s  father  heard  what  they  said  (rumours).  Trouble  might 
come  at  night  on  the  ice.  Might  be  something  come  on  you  or  happen  to  you,  so 
the  man  went  to  go  home  after  dark  and  crossed  the  ice,  about  two  hundred  yards 
across.  There  was  little  moonlight.  He  got  about  half  way  over,  and  for  just  a 
moment  he  could  see  the  moon.  Something  just  like  a dark  cloud  came  over  the 
moon  and  he  heard  something  over  his  head  which  came  down  (this  was  a big 
monster  eagle  with  wings  about  twenty  feet  long  and  body  about  eight  feet  wide)  so 
this  big  bird  (Thunderbird)  caught  the  man  in  its  claws  and  took  him  up  in  the 
sky  and  the  man  never  knew  anything  for  a long  time,  and  was  taken  right  over 
the  clouds.  This  man  began  to  wake  up  laying  inside  the  big  bird’s  claws.  He 
has  his  pole  (ice  chisel)  in  his  hand  yet,  what  he  used  to  cut  through  the  ice  with 
in  hunting  for  beaver.  This  man  is  big  and  heavy.  The  eagle  had  long  claws 
about  twelve  inches  long,  lots  of  room  for  the  man  to  lay  in  them.  This  man  looks 
up  and  sees  a rock  where  the  eagle  goes  to,  a big  bluff  and  a very  high  place.  The 
eagle  takes  a rest  .on  top.  The  eagle  lets  the  man  go.  The  man  looks  around  and 
sees  some  young  eagles  sitting  down.  The  man  takes  a “ sit  down  ” and  looks  at 
the  young  birds  who  are  moving  all  the  time  towards  him.  The  man  began  to  be 
afraid  of  them. 

The  old  eagle  took  the  man  for  food.  The  man  had  the  pole  in  his  hand  and 
walks  towards  the  young  birds  and  hit  one  of  them  and  killed  it,  rolled  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  opened  the  belly,  took  all  the  insides  out,  and  went  in  himself.  He 
had  string  to  close  up  the  opening  by  sewing.  The  man  began  moving  and  the 
bird  fell  down  off  the  rock.  He  can’t  tell  where  he  goes  down  for  a long  time.  He 
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can’t  see  anything  for  a long  while.  And  when  he  didn’t  feel  any  moving  (move- 
ment) he  began  to  cut  the  string  and  got  out  and  looked  around.  He  was  standing 
on  the  ice  on  the  shore  of  a lake,  so  he  went  on.  He  goes  very  far  and  came  across 
a snowshoe  track.  He  went  on  and  came  to  a house  where  someone  was  living. 
He  saw  an  old  man  and  woman.  These  people  spoke  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
hungry,  so  he  got  something  to  eat.  It  was  nice,  and  he  stayed  with  them  for  a 
long  while.  The  old  man  went  out  every  day  and  came  back  after  sun  down,  and 
the  woman  went  out  every  night  and  came  back  just  at  daylight. 

One  time  the  old  man  spoke  and  said,  “ I take  you  home  to-morrow  morning.” 
This  man  got  on  the  old  man’s  back,  who  walked  very  fast.  The  old  man  spoke, 
“ You  look  out  if  you  see  any  track  on  the  snow.”  He  looked  and  saw  old  track 
and  the  old  man  dropped  him  down. 

This  man  went  on.  Travelled  long  distance.  He  came  to  a long,  narrow 
place  and  stood  up  and  looked  around.  The  place  was  almost  like  where  he  was  in 
the  first  place  when  the  eagle  took  him. 

This  man  began  to  know  quite  well  where  he  had  camped.  He  went  a little 
way  and  began  to  know  that  he  was  at  his  landing.  He  saw  a woman  coming  to  the 
shore,  an  old  grey-headed  woman.  That  was  his  wife.  He  had  been  away  for 
years,  and  his  wife  was  very  old.  I think  he  is  living  there  yet. 


No.  38. 

0 jib  was  and  Mohawks.  (No.  7.) 

Told  by  Mrs.  Peter  York,  India7i  name,  Me-an-jo. 

Once  there  were  three  Ojibwa  men  out  in  a canoe  fishing.  Suddenly  they 
saw  a Mohawk  war  canoe  with  ten  men  in  it  who  began  to  chase  the  0 jib  was. 
These  Ojibwas  started  off,  the  bow  and  stern  men  paddling  for  all  their  worth.  The 
third  Ojibwa  man,  who  was  a big  rough  fellow  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  canoe  and 
would  not  paddle.  The  others  told  him  to  “ Pull,  pull,  or  else  we  will  be  caught,” 
but  he  would  not  padde.  The  Mohawks,  though  they  used  short  paddles  gained  on 
the  Ojibwas.  The  big  rough  fellow  said,  “■  Let  me  get  in  the  front  of  the  canoe.” 
“No”  the  others  said,  “you  stay  where  you  are,  and  paddle  for  all  you’re  worth.” 
“ If  you  don’t  let  me  get  in  front  we’ll  all  die,”  said  the  big  fellow.  So  they  let 
him  pass  up  to  the  front.  When  he  got  there  he  reached  under  his  coat  and  took 
the  skin  of  a fish  duck  (Ah-zig,  Shell  drake)  out  of  his  medicine  bag,  which  hung 
over  his  right  shoulder.  This  skin  had  the  feathers  on  and  the  big  fellow  held  it 
in  front  of  the  canoe  and  said,  “ Ah-zig ! ah-zig ! ah-zig ! ah-zig !”  as  fast  as  he 
could.  The  skin  began  to  flap  its  wings  and  paddle  its  feet  (in  the  manner  of  the 
Shell  drake,  skimming  along  the  top  of  the  water)  and  took  the  canoe  along  so  fast 
that  they  soon  escaped  the  Mohawks  and  the  Ojibwas  were  saved. 

No.  39. 

The  Man  from  the  Sky. 

Told  by  Jonas  George  (Wah-sa-ghe-zik) . 

About  four  hundred  years  ago  there  were  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  living 
together  somewheres  south  from  Barrie,  on  what  is  now  called  “ Pine  Plains.” 
These  Indians  had  a big  time  at  that  place. 
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Two  Indians  walked  up  and  looked  around  those  plains.  They  went  a little 
ways  (about  200  yards)  and  saw  somebody  sitting  on  the  grass.  This  was  a man, 
so  they  went  to  see.  The  man  put  up  his  hand  to  keep  them  back,  so  they  stopped 
and  looked.  After  a while  the  man  spoke  and  said,  “ I don’t  belong  to  this  land,  I 
dropped  down  from  above,  yesterday,  so  I am  here  now.”  Those  two  men  wanted 
him  to  go  with  them  down  home.  “ Yes,”  he  said,  ■■  you  go  home  and  clean  the 
place  where  I will  stay,  and  come  back  again,  then  1 will  go  with  you  in  a few  days.” 

The  two  men  went  home  and  told  the  people  about  it.  They  began  to  clean  the 
place  where  they  were  to  keep  the  Skyman  for. two  days,  then  they  went  to  get  him. 
Sky  man  was  a nice  looking  man,  clean  and  shining  bright.  Just  at  sundown  he 
looked  up  just  like  he  was  watching.  He  spoke  sometimes  in  a clear  voice.  Just 
after  dark  he  spoke.  He  said,  te  Stay  in  two  days.  I’ll  go  up,  something  will 
come  down  and  get  me  to  go  up.” 

This  wise  man  said  that  he  was  running  from  where  he  came.  There  was  an 
open  place  and  he  couldn’t  stop  running,  so  he  got  in  and  dropped.  The  next  day 
he  said,  “ It’s  a nice  country  where  we  live,  everything  good.  To-morrow  noon  I 
am  going  up,  I will  leave  you,  and  you  people  all  be  good.  Every  Indian  must 
be  home  to-morrow  to  see  me  go  up.” 

Just  after  noon  the  next  day  he  looked  up  and  said,  “ It’s  coming.”  Every- 
^fyody  looked  up  but  could  see  nothing  for  a long  time.  The  man  that  kept  Sky- 
man at  his  home  could  see  good,  and  saw  something  like  a bright  star  shining  away 
lip.  The  other  people  didn’t  see  anything  till  it  came  near  the  ground.  This 
thing  was  the  nicest  thing  ever  seen  in  this  world.  Two  men  got  hold  of  it  and 
pulled  down  heavy,  then  Skyman  got  in  and  said,  “ All  right,”  and  away  he  went 
up  happy.  I guess  he’s  living  there  yet. 
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NEW  ACCESSIONS. 

POTTERY. 

The  Peruvians  are  generally  accredited  with  being  the  most  skilled  in  the 
potter’s  art  of  any  of  the  various  Indian  nations.  The  Mexican  and  Centra] 
American  potters  were  not  far  behind  them;  while  those  of  Brazil  and  Argentina 
have  left  for  the  use  of  the  various  museums  some  superbly  decorated  artifacts.  On 
this  continent  we  find  a geometric  style  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  an  archaic 
class  of  vases  found  in  the  eastern  world.  The  aboriginal  races  of  Ontario  manu- 
factured pottery  very  extensively.  Their  kitchen  middens  are  strewn  with  large 
quantities  of  broken  pieces.  The  decorative  cut  is  fairly  uniform,  whether  Huron, 
Iroquois  or  Algonquin.  Their  characteristic  decorative  scheme  is  entirely  linear, 
consisting  of  straight  lines,  zig-zags,  cross  lines,  circles,  spirals  and  meanders. 
These  were  systematically  combined,  covering  at  times  the  entire  vessel,  and,  in 
rare  cases,  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside. 

Pages  94-5-6  represent  some  very  fine  pieces  of  pottery  in  the  Rathbun  col- 
lection, found  on  his  own  farm,  Lot  14,  Concession  6,  Township  of  Blenheim, 
County  of  Oxford.  On  page  94  are  illustrated  the  outside  of  some  pots,  all  of  con- 
siderable size  and  beautifully  marked.  On  page  95,  the  inside  of  the  same  pottery 
is  shown,  the  marking  and  decoration  being  somewhat  unique.  The  shape  and 
regularity  of  the  holes  made  before  burning  are  very  unusual.  The  piece  in  the 
lower  left  corner  shows  decorations  on  the  entire  inside  of  the  pot.  In  this  case, 
the  clay  is  much  finer  than  in  the  others,  with  very  little  matrix. 

On  page  97  are  illustrated  the  fractured  surfaces  of  this  pottery,  showing  the 
dark,  almost  black,  material  with  lighter  and  all-clay  covering  on  the  outside. 
The  interior  portion  of  this  pottery  was  made  with  pulverized  quartz-stone  or 
mica,  and,  with  the  addition  of  some  bituminous  material,  constituted  a matrix 
quite  as  hard  as  asphalt.  All  the  pottery  in  Ontario,  from  Algonquin,  Atti- 
wandaron  or  Huron  source,  shows  a similar  method  of  interior  construction.  In 
the  designs  decorating  their  pottery  we  find  great  variations.  Evidently  the  whim 
of  the  potter  was  his  guide  in  decorating. 

On  pages  98  and  99  are  some  pieces  of  Mandan  pottery  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  E.  R.  Steinberg,  Esq.,  of  Mandan,  N.E.,  TJ.S.A.  This  pottery  is  not 
only  very  old,  but  well  preserved;  much  thinner  than  Ontario  material.  It  is 
beautifully  decorated,  some  of  which  was  evidently  done  with  cords  twisted  hard 
and  pressed  into  the  soft  clay. 
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Outside  of  Pottery  shown  on  page  96 
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Inside  of  Pottery  shown  on  page  94, 
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Three  lower  pieces  with  holes  are  inside  of  Pottery;  upper  three  outside  of  same. 
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Broken  edge  of  Pottery,  showing  dark  matrix. 
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Mandan  Pottery,  North  Dakota,  U.S.A. 
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Mandan  Pottery,  North  Dakota,  U.S.A. 
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No.  3143.  This  clay  artifact  was  found  in  the  Township  of  Nottawasaga, 
and,  from  its  general  characteristics,  had  been  used  as  a lamp.  With  a receptacle 
for  oil,  and  an  elevated  edge  for  the  wick,  it  followed  in  some  respects  the  method 
of  lamp  burning  as  used  by  the  Eskimo;  amongst  whom  lamps  have  been  in  use 
from  time  immemorial.  It  also  has  a slight  resemblance  to  the  clay  lamps  of  the 
eastern  world,  but  lacks  the  artistic  finish  and  uniform  proportions  of  the  same. 
Lamps  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  of  Ontario ; they  depended 
upon  their  camp  fires  and  torches  of  pine  knots  for  their  light. 


No.  3143  (full  size). 


No.  36505.  This  grooved  axe  came  to  the  Museum  in  the  fine  collection 
presented  by  Mr.  Rathbun.  The  axe  weighs  8%  ounces  and  the  groove  in  front  is 
uniform,  and  extends  to  the  top.  The  back  is  rounded  and  very  smooth.  It  has 
been  chipped  slightly,  but  not  enough  to  disfigure.  The  material  is  of  a very  fine 
grade  of  slate,  and  it  is  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  Museum.  The  Atti- 
wandarons  were  expert  workers  in  stone.  Some  of  their  bird  amulets  and  gorgets 
are  veritable  works  of  art.  A grooved  axe  of  this  kind  may  well  have  been  used 
in  some  of  their  ceremonial  dances,  as  it  is  well  known  many  artifacts  were. 

No.  36504.  This  stone  axe  in  Rathbun’s  presentation  was  found  in  the 
Township  of  Blenheim  and  weighs  three  pounds  seven  and  three-quarter  ounces. 
On  its  flat  side  it  is  very  smooth;  on  the  convex  side  it  is  most  regular  in  outline. 
It  was  most  probably  used  as  an  instrument  for  clearing  out  the  burned  refuse  when 
making  their  dugouts.  From  its  size  one  would  judge  that  it  could  be  used  very 
effectively  for  such  purpose  as  a hand  instrument.  The  cutting  edge  is  quite  sharp. 
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No.  36504. 
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Wo.  36978  in  the  Rathbun  collection  is  unique.  It  is  composed  of  a very 
dark  slate,  not  striated.  There  are  five  concave  facets,  polished  and  exceedingly 
smooth.  It  evidently  had  been  used  for  some  utilitarian  purpose,  which  at  this 
late  date  could  not  be  easily  defined.  Unfortunately,  as  the  centuries  go  by  the 
present  Indian  races  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  use  such  artifacts  were  put  to. 
A stone  implement  like  this  must  have  filled  some  very  important  purpose  in  their 
household  economy. 


No.  36978  (full  size). 

Wo.  36970...  A soapstone  pipe  found  in  the  Township  of  Dumfries,  which, 
when  in  a finished  condition,  must  have  been  a most  artistic  piece  of  work.  The 
portion  illustrated  is  only  a very  small  part  of  the  pipe.  The  stem  is  broken  off 
and  most  of  the  top  of  the  bowl  has  been  destroyed.  The  drilling  is  purely 
Indian,  and  the  flirtings  up  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  are  geometrically  done.  This  pipe, 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  Attiwandaron  Country,  illustrates  some  of  the  exceed- 
ingly fine  workmanship  done  by  that  nation.  Their  excellence  in  the  manufacture 
of  pipes  was  possibly  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  western 
portion  of  their  territory. 


No.  36970  (full  size). 


Wo.  36374.  This  red  pipestone  pipe  in  the  Wm.  Armstrong  collection  was 
brought  by  him  from  the  western  prairies  during  the  building  of  the  C.P.R.  and 
was  secured  from  a Cree  chief  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regina.  The  favourite 
stone  for  these  pipes  was  the  red  clay  stone  called  catlinite,  obtained  from  a quarry 
in  south-west  Minnesota,  and  so  named  because  it  was  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  mineralogists  by  Catlin,  the  noted  Indian  painter.  Catlinite  is  a very  hand- 
some stone,  the  colour  varying  from  a pale  grayish-red  to  a dark  red.  The  tints 
being  sometimes  so  broken  and  distributed  as  to  give  a mottled  effect,  which  is  well 
seen  in  this  pipe.  White  traders  have  for  years  been  manufacturing  pipes  from 
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this  stone,  and  disposing  of  them  to  the  Indians  for  their  furs.  Primitive  catlinite 
pipes  are  entirely  without  ornamentation;  though  the  more  recent  examples  are 
often  most  elaborately  carved,  or  have  their  surfaces  inlaid  with  neat  figures  cut 
into  the  stone  and  filled  in  with  sheet  lead,  the  surface  being  rubbed  to  a uniform 
smoothness.  In  boring  this  stone  a jasper  or  quartzite  drill  point  answers  very  well. 
A wood  shaft  used  with  dry  sand  is  equally  serviceable.  The  shafts  or  stems  of 
these  pipes  are  usually  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  sometimes  round,  but  most 
generally  flat. 


No.  36374  (full  size). 


Peter  Kalm,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  referring  to  this  subject,  says: 
“ The  old  tobacco  pipes  of  the  Indians  are  likewise  made  of  clay,  or  pot  stone,  or 
serpentine  stone.  The  first  sort  are  shaped  like  our  tobacco  pipes,  though  much 
coarser  and  not  so  well  made.  The  tube  is  thick  and  short,  hardly  an  inch  long, 
but  sometimes  as  long  as  a finger.  Their  colour  comes  nearest  to  that  of  our 
tobacco  pipes  which  have  been  long  used.  Their  tobacco  pipes  of  pot  stones  are 
made  of  the  same  stone  as  their  kettles.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  well  made, 
though  they  had  neither  iron  nor  steel.  But  besides  these  kinds  of  tobacco  pipes 
we  find  another  sort  of  pipe  which  is  made  with  great  ingenuity  of  a very  fine  red 
pot  stone  or  a kind  of  serpentine  marble.  They  are  very  scarce  and  seldom  made 
use  of  by  any  other  than  the  Indian  sachems  or  elders.  The  fine  red  stone  of 
which  these  pipes  are  made  is  likewise  very  scarce,  and  is  found  only  in  the 
country  of  those  Indians  who  are  called  Ingouez,  and  who,  according  to  Father 
Charlevoix,  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Mississippi.  The  Indians  them- 
selves commonly  value  a pipe  of  this  kind  as  much  as  a piece  of  silver  of  the  same 
size,  and  sometimes  they  make  it  still  dearer.  Of  the  same  kind  of  stone  commonly 
consists  their  pipe  of  peace,  which  the  French  call  Calumet  de  Raix,  and  which 
they  make  use  of  in  their  treaties  of  peace  and  their  alliances.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  red  stone  here  referred  to  was  catlinite. 
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TOTEM  POLES. 

Totems,  such  as  these,  are  mostly  made  by  the  modern  Indian  for  sale  to  white 
collectors.  The  material  is  black  slate,  found  at  one  place  not  far  from  Skidegate, 
Queen  Charlotte  Island.  No.  36367  came  with  the  late  Wm.  Armstrong  collection, 
and  was  secured  by  him  in  British  Columbia  before  the  building  of  the  C.P.R. 

No.  37047  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Annie  Orr,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  secured  the  same  from  an  old  chief  in  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia. 
No  two  of  the  many  slate  totems  in  the  Provincial  Museum  are  exactly  alike. 
Those  made  from  wood  are  highly  ornamented.  The  carving  in  all  is  most  regular 
and  very  neatly  done. 

Carved  cedar  poles  were  erected  by  Indians  along  the  north  Pacific  coast  from 
Vancouver  to  Alaska.  Among  the  Haida  they  are  of  three  principal  varieties: 
the  outside  and  inside  house  poles,  and  memorial  columns.  Besides  the  house  poles 
the  four  main  supporting  posts  and  the  two  outside  front  corner  posts  were  some- 
times carved.  The  outside  house  pole,  standing  in  front  of  the  house  midway 
between  the  corners,  was  3 feet  or  more  wide  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  more  than 
50  feet  high,  being  hollowed  along  the  back  for  easier  handling.  Close  to  the  base 
it  was  pierced  with  a round  aperature  which  served  as  a door,  though  some  of  the 
later  poles  were  left  solid,  a door  of  European  pattern  being  made  at  one  side. 
Inside  house  poles  were  erected  only  by  the  very  wealthy.  They  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  directly  behind  the  fire,  and  marked  the  seat  of  honour.  Grave 
posts  were  of  many  different  shapes.  Sometimes  they  consisted  of  a very  thick 
post  surmounted  by  a large  carved  box,  which  contained  smaller  boxes  holding  the 
bones  of  the  deceased;  sometimes  the  box  was  longer  and  was  supported  by  two 
posts.  Oftentimes,  however,  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  placed  in  a mortuary 
house  and  the  pole,  usually  a tall,  slender  shaft,  was  erected  elsewhere.  The 
carvings  on  grave  posts  and  grave  boxes  were  almost  always  crests  owned  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  while  those  on  house  poles  might  be  crests,  or  they  might 
illustrate  stories,  and  occasionally  a figure  of  the  house-owner  himself  was  added, 
or  the  figure  of  some  one  whom  he  wished  to  ridicule.  , 
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No.  36367. 


No.  37047. 
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No.  36358  (full  size). 


Ho.  36358.  This  slate  pipe  was  brought  by  the  late  Wm.  Armstrong,  Esq., 
from  the  North  West  Territories,  and  was  probably  of  Siouan  origin.  The  pipe 
is  remarkably  well  shaped,  with  a neatly  carved  bear  on  the  stem  looking  towards 
the  smoker.  From  our  acquaintance  with  totemic  customs  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  bear  in  this  case  was  intended  for  the  use  of  some  member  of  a bear  clan.  The 
usual  occurrence  is  for  the  animal’s  face  to  look  towards  the  smoker.  In  many  of 
the  pipes  of  this  kind  in  the  Provincial  Museum  the  animal  faces  towards  the 
pipe-head. 


No.  36983  (full  size). 


No.  36983.  This  is  a peculiarly  shaped  slate  artifact,  concave  on  one  side, 
convex  on  the  other.  The  concavity  on  one  side  was  probably  used  for  mixing 
paints.  The  hole  on  the  right  side  is  bored  through,  while  that  on  the  left  is  not. 
The  stone  is  perfectly  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  in  use  for  a length  of  time.  There 
is  no  other  specimen  of  this  kind  in  the  Provincial  Museum. 
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Nos.  36506,  36507,  36984  are  gorgets  found  in  the  Township  of  Dumfries. 
36506  is  well  made.  On  one  side  can  be  noticed  in  the  photo-engravure  a slight 
depression  extending  half  an  inch  from  its  base  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top 
where  another  half  inch  elevation  occurs,  above  which  there  is  another  slight  eleva- 
tion. Why  this  was  done  might  lead  to  a more  definite  knowledge  of  what  this 
artifact  was  used  for. 


No.  36984  (full  size). 


No.  36508  (full  size). 


No.  36506  (full  size). 
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No.  36507  is  also  well  made  and  of  striped  slate.  No.  36984  is  an  nnusnal 
shaped  slate  gorget.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  made  from  some  broken 
artifact  of  the  same  class.  All  these  are  in  the  Rathbnn  collection,  and  from  the 
Township  of  Blenheim,  Connty  of  Oxford.  No.  36508  is  a boat-shaped  stone, 
perforated  by  two  holes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gorgets.  The  holes  are  large 
and  it  is  possible  it  may  have  been  used  in  connection  with  the  bow-string.  The  „ 
holes  are  not  worn  and  have  been  drilled  from  both  sides.  The  mark  of  the  flint 
drill  can  still  be  seen. 


No.  36507  (full  size). 
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Chipped  Artifacts  (nearly  full  size) 

Glass,  Flint,  Obsidian,  etc.;  work  done  with  bone  instrument  by  H.  L.  iSkavlem,  Esq. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  MUSEUM. 

36339a-36407 — Procured  from  Mrs.  B.  Arkle,  Toronto. 

The  Property  of  Late  Wm.  Armstrong,  Esq.  (Artist). 

36339a — Horn  spoon,  B.C. 

36340a — Horn  spoon,  B.C. 

36341a — Buckskin  coat  (Sitting  Bull)  N.W.T. 

36342a — Arrows,  quiver  and  bow,  N.W.T. 

36343a — Buckskin  coat  (worked  with  porcupine  quills)  N.W.T. 

36344a — Medicine  bag  (beaded)  N.W.T. 

36345a — Heavy  leather  belt  (beaded  with  sinew)  N.W.T. 

3D346a — War  club  (wood)  N.W.T. 

36347a — War  club  (stone  head)  N.W.T. 

36348a — Tobacco  bag  (beaded)  N.W.T. 

36349a — Pair  beaded  arm  bands  (loom  work). 

36350 — Pair  beaded  moccasins,  B.C. 

36351 — Pearl  handled  knife  and  beaded  sheath. 

36352 — Beaded  sheath,  B.iC. 

36353 — Police  baton. 

36354 — Peace  pipe  (stone  head  and  longwood  stem),  N.W.T. 

36355 — Esquimau  dog-whip  (walrus  tusk  handle). 

36356 — Saddle  blanket  or  bag  made  of  buckskin  and  beaded  with  sinew,  N.W.T. 
36357 — Beaded  bag  (cloth)  N.W.T. 

36358 — ‘Slate  pipe,  N.W.T. 

36359 — Powder  horn  and  beaded  hanger,  N.W.T. 

36350 — -Pair  of  beaded  moccasins,  N.W.T. 

36361 — Pair  of  beaded  moccasins,  N.W.T. 

36362 — Belt  (worked  in  wool)  N.W.T. 

36363 — Pair  red-beaded  leggings,  N.W.T. 

36364— Red  flannel  shirt,  N.W.T. 

36365— Red  flannel  shirt,  N.W.T. 

36366 — iSash,  Edmonton. 

36367 — iSlate  totem,  B.C. 

36368 — Pair  snowshoes,  N.W.T. 

36369 — Pair  snowshoes,  N.W.T. 

36370— Snowshoe,  N.W.T. 

36371 — Canoe  paddle,  B.C. 

36372 — Canoe  paddle,  B.C. 

36373 — Canoe  paddle,  B.C. 

36374 — Pipe — catlinite,  N.W.T. 

36375— Sword. 

36376 — Sword  with  carved  bone  handle. 

36377— Billie,  N.W.M.P. 

36378 — Birch-bark  basket. 

36379 — Birch-bark  box  (quill  worked)  N.W.T. 

36380 — Birch-bark  box  (quill  worked)  N.W.T. 

36381 — Birch-bark  box  (quill  worked)  N.W.T. 

36382 — Birch-bark  box  (quill  worked),  (damaged)  N.W.T. 

36383 — Basket,  small. 

36384 — Woven  box  with  lid. 

36385 — Malay  Padi  (rice  sieve). 

36386 — Borneo  sword  and  scabbard  (sarong,  small  knife  kriss). 

36387-36394 — Dyak  reed  armlets. 

36395-36407 — Dyak  reed  leglettes. 
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36408-36436 — Procured  from  Mrs.  Lucinda  McLean,  Kingsville,  Ont. 
(Procured  in  Edmonton  District  some  50  years  ago). 

36408 — Fire  bag — beaded. 

36409 — Papoose’s  coat — partly  beaded. 

36410 — Pair  of  squaw’s  leggings — beaded. 

36411 — Squaws’  hood — beaded. 

36412 — Black  velvet  bag — embroidered. 

36413-36415 — Borders  off  a large  robe. 

36416 — Pair  of  large  moose  skin  mitts. 

36417 — Pair  of  buckskin  mitts — silk  embroidered. 

36418 — Pair  of  small  moccasins. 

36419 — Pair  of  buckskin  moccasins — silk  embroidered. 

36420 — Pair  of  buckskin  moccasins — silk  embroidered. 

36421 — Long  pouch  with  three  pockets — worked  with  porcupine  quills. 

36422 — Pair  of  arm  bands — worked  with  porcupine  quills. 

36423 — Napkin  ring — worked  with  porcupine  quills. 

36424 — Small  beaded  pouch. 

36425 — Small  beaded  pouch. 

36426 — Head-dress  (fur). 

36427 — Part  of  head-dress  (fur). 

36428 — Part  of  head-dress  (fur). 

36429 — Large  silver  medal  (Indian  Treaty  No.  6,  1876,  Victoria). 

36430-36431 — Arrow-heads — chert. 

36432-36434 — Stone  adzes  or  axes. 

36435 — Buckskin  coat — painted. 

36436 — Pair  of  leggings — red  flannel  and  beaded. 

36437-36438 — Quiver  and  arrows  for  blow-gun,  S.  Africa.  Gift  of  J.  A.  Woods. 

36439-36813 — Gift  of  JIno.  F.  Ratiibun,  Esq.,  Drumbo,  Ontario. 

36439-36480 — Stone  axes  and  adzes,  Lot  14,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36481-36488 — Fragments  of  stone  axes  and  adzes,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36489-36496 — Stone  chisels,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36497 — Fragment  of  rubbing  stone,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36498 — Stone  sinker,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36499-36502 — Hammer  stones,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36503 — Pestle,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36504 — Large  stone  adze,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36505 — Gouge,  Lot  8,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36506-36508 — Gorgets,  Lot  14,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36509 — Large  stone  chisel,  Lot  14,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36510-36540 — Fragments  of  pottery,  Lot  14,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36541 — Rubbing  stone,  Lot  16,  Con.  5,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36542 — Stone  chisel,  Lot  14,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36543 — Lower  jaws  of  deer,  Burgess  Lake  Lot  14,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36544 — Part  of  lower  jaw  of  bear,  Burford  Tp.,  Brant  Co. 

36545 — Deer  antler,  Con.  4,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36546 — Slate  gorget,  Lot  14,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36547-36775 — Chert  specimens,  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  scrapers,  etc.,  Lot  14,  Con.  6, 
Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36776 — Foot  bones,  Con.  4,  Burford  Tp.,  Brant  Co. 

36777 — Wampum,  Brantford  Tp.,  Brant  Co. 

36778 — Bone  awl,  Brantford  Tp.,  Brant  Co. 

36779-36784 — Bone  awls,  Lot  14,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford,  Co. 
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36785-36787 — Fragments  of  bones,  Con.  4,  Burford  Tp.,  Brant  Co. 

36788 — Native  copper  implement,  Con.  4,  Burford  Tp.,  Brant  Co. 

36789-36812 — Fragments  of  pottery,  Con.  4,  Burford  Tp.,  Brant  Co. 

36813 — 'One  bushel  of  chert  chips  and  rejects,  Lot  14,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36814-36817 — Gift  of  Moses  Mitchell,  Esq.  (Col.  G.  E.  Laidlaw). 

36814 — Iron  tomahawk,  Site  55,  Lot  54,  North  Portage  Road,  Eldon  Tp. 

36815 — Stone  adze,  Site  55,  Lot  54,  North  Portage  Road,  Eldon  Tp. 

36816 — Adze  or  chisel,  Site  55,  Lot  54,  North  Portage  Road,  Eldon  Tp. 

36817 — Adze  or  chisel,  Site  55,  Lot  54,  North  Portage  Road,  Eldon  Tp. 

36818-36887 — Gift  of  H.  Angle,  Esq.  (Col.  G.  E.  Laidlaw). 

Benson’s  Site  No.  7,  W.  y2  Lots  5 and  6,  Con.  2,  Bexley  Tp.,  and 
Carson’s  Site  No.  3,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  5,  Bexley  Tp. 

36818 — Clay  pipe. 

36819 — Bowl  of  clay  pipe. 

36820-36823 — Stems  of  clay  pipes. 

36824-36827— Shells. 

36828-36844 — Gambling  stones. 

36845-36856 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

36857-36861 — Bone  awls. 

36862-36867 — Bone  beads. 

36868-36873 — Fragments  of  bones. 

36874-36883— Teeth. 

36884-36886 — Fragments  of  stone  adzes  or  chisels. 

36887 — Foot  bone. 

36888-36963 — Gift  of  Dr.  Jas.  Grant  (Col.  G.  E.  Laidlaw). 

Benson’s  Site  No.  7,  W.  y2  Lots  5 and  6,  Con.  3,  Bexley  Tp.,  and 
McKague  Site  No.  5,  Lot  9,  Con.  3,  Bexley  Tp. 

36888-36897 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

36898-36900 — Clay  pipe  bowls. 

36901-36904 — Fragments  of  clay  pipe  bowls. 

36905-36906 — Foot  bones. 

36907 — Bone  needle. 

36908-36913 — Bone  awls. 

36914 — Partly  finished  bone  bead. 

36915-36917— Teeth. 

36918 — Bone  bead. 

36919-36921 — Stems  of  clay  pipes. 

36922-36935 — Gambling  discs. 

36936 — Water-washed  stone. 

36937 — Flat  piece  of  stone  (hole  drilled  near  edge). 

36938 — Stone  adze  or  chisel. 

36939-36940 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

36941-36960 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

36961 — Fragments  of  clay  pipe. 

36962-36963 — Stone  adzes  or  axes. 

36964 — Deer  antler. 

36965 — Bowl  of  clay  pipe,  Carson’s  site  3,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  5,  Bexley  Tp.  Gift  of 
Ben.  Corson. 
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36966-36982 — Gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

36966 — Chips  from  site  on  Lake  Shore,  Block  C,  Bexley  Tp.,  near  Trent  Canal  entrance. 
36967 — Quartz  flake,  Lot  23,  N.W.B.,  Bexley  Tp.,  Lake  Shore  Road. 

36968 — Quartz  flake,  Benson’s  site  7,  W.  % Lots  5 and  6,  Con.  2,  Bexley  Tp. 

36969 — Chips  from  work  shop  site,  Lot  5,  S.P.R.,  near  Grass  River,  Bexley  Tp. 

36970 — Fragment  of  stone  pipe,  Clark’s  site  No.  23,  N.  y2  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 
36971 — Fragment  of  pottery. 

36972-36974 — Fossils  from  Clark’s  site  No.  23,  N.  y2  Lot  12,  Fenelon  Tp. 

36975-36977 — Chert  specimens,  Clark’s  site  No.  23,  N.  y2  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 
36978 — Rubbing  or  polishing  stone,  Clark’s  site  No.  23,  N.  y2  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 
36979— Skull. 

36980-36982 — Box  of  bones. 

36983-37045 — Gift  of  Jno.  F.  Rathbun,  Esq.,  Drumbo,  Ont. 

36983 — Paint  pot — slate,  Lot  14,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36984 — Small  gorget,  Lot  14,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36985-36987 — Gorgets,  Lot  14,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36988-36993 — Fragments  of  gorgets,  Lot  14,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36994 — Part  of  bird  amulet,  Lot  13,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36995 — Clay  pipe  stem,  Lot  8,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36996-36998 — Fragments  of  pestle,  Lot  16,  Con.  5,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

36999 — Rubbing  stone,  Lot  16,  Con.  5,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

37000 — Grooved  axe,  Blandford  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

37001 — Grooved  axe,  Blandford  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

37002-37044 — Round  stones  of  different  sizes  and  used  for  various  purposes. 

37045 — Fragment  of  pestle,  Lot  14,  Con.  6,  Blenheim  Tp.,  Oxford  Co. 

37046 — Ornamented  slate  dish,  B.C.  Gift  of  John  Maughan,  Jr. 

37047 — Slate  totem,  B.C.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Annie  Orr,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

37048 — Stone  sarcophagus  from  Pompeii.  Gift  of  Victor  E.  Gianelli,  Esq.,  Italian  Consul. 
37049 — Chinese  hammer  for  making  beaten  silver.  Gift  of  Miss  E.  Marshall,  Allenford, 
Ont. 

37050 — Pillow  end,  Chinese.  Gift  of  Miss  E.  Marshall,  Allenford,  Ont. 

37051 — Rubbling  stone,  found  in  Exhibition  Park.  Gift  of  John  Maughan,  Jr. 

37052 — Old  Indian  Treaty.  Gift  of  John  Ross  Robertson,  Esq. 

37053 — Esquimau  coat.  Armstrong  Collection.  Mrs.  Arkle. 

37054-37100 — (Gift  of  H.  S.  Skavlem,  Esq.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

(Showing  process  of  chipping  flint,  and  other  objects.) 

Small  piece  of  chert,  triangular  in  form. 

Unfinished  green  glass  point,  showing  how  this  glass  can  be  chipped  thinner; 

also  piece  of  same  glass  unchipped  and  flakes  from  unfinished  point. 
Unfinished  glass  points  (blue),  with  chips  and  sample  of  glass  before  chipping. 
Chips  from  telegraph  insulator. 

Unfinished  red  glass  arrow-point;  also  specimen  of  same  glass  before  chipping, 
showing  the  corrugated  and  uneven  surface.  Seemingly  a very  unsuit- 
able piece  from  which  to  work  out  a fine  arrow-point;  also  the  finished 
point. 

Coloured  glass  (brown),  thinned  by  flaking  from  each  side. 

Chipped  glass,  showing  thinning  of  material  by  flakes  pressed  off  from  flat  side 
of  glass;  corners  left  untouched,  to  show  original  thickness  of  glass. 
Initial  chipping  down  to  thin  edge.  Only  one  series  of  chips  taken  off  on  each 
side;  no  secondary  chipping  or  trimming  done. 


37054— 

37055— 

37056— 

37057— 

37058— 


37059— 

37060— 

37061— 
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37062 — Unfinished  arrow-tip  (glass). 

37063 — Is  a thinned  spear-point. 

37064 — Is  a nicely  finished  arrow-point,  except  cutting  off  the  base.  If  this  glass  was 
dark  coloured,  it  would  pass  for  a fine  obsidian  arrow. 

37065 — Is  a fairly  shaped  and  finished  large  arrow  or  small  spear.  Were  this  obsidian, 
it  would  compare  favorably  with  the  ordinary  good  obsidian. 

37066 — Were  this  coloured  dark  brown,  it  would  be  considered  quite  a specimen  of 
obsidian. 


Card  of  Mounted  Specimens. 

37067 — Chert. 

37068 — Chalcedony  point. 

37069 — Chert  fish-hook. 

37070 — Opaline  and  agatized  wood. 

37071 — Moss  agate. 

37072 — Red  glass. 

37073 — Rock  crystal,  with  citrine  tint. 

37074 — Banded  agate. 

37075 — Slag  or  melted  glass. 

37076 — Trenton  limestone  chert. 

37077 — Quartzite. 

37078 — Local  limestone  chert. 

37079 — Obsidian. 

37080 — Chalcedony. 

37081 — Obsidian. 

37082 — Quartzite. 

37083 — Jasper. 

37084 — Coloured  glass. 

37085— Chert  (local). 

37086 — Obsidian. 

37087-37098 — Arrow-points  made  from  local  flakes  and  pieces  of  chert,  picked  up  on 
village  site. 

37099 — Bone  flaker. 

37100 — Class  arrow-head. 
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Scattered  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  many 
peculiar  ornamental  and  problematical  forms  in  stone  made  and  used 
by  our  aborigines.  Because  students  of  American  Indian  life  have 
been  unable  to  interpret  the  uses  to  which  these  were  put,  and  further 
on  account  of  the  apparent  value  attached  to  such  objects  by  the 
native  Americans,  they  have  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  In 
most  cases  these  stone  ornaments,  charms,  amulets,  and  unknown  forms 
are  wrought  from  stones  more  or  less  brightly  coloured,  banded  or 
susceptible  of  a high  polish.  In  this  respect  the  contrast  between  the 
ornamental  class  and  the  utility  or  service  tools  of  everyday  life  is 
quite  marked.  Notwithstanding  the  widespread  distribution  of  this 
class  of  stone  artifacts  and  although  there  have  been  numerous  brief 
references  to  them,  yet  no  one  has  devoted  a volume  to  their  study, 
description  and  classification,  that  is,  to  all  of  them. 

As  the  ornamental  and  problematical  class  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  with  burials,  in  mounds  and  graves,  and  since  they  frequently 
are  found  unassociated  with  more  ordinary  forms  of  Indian  tools,  they 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  higher  level  of  stone  age 
art.  Stone  age  man  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  possessed  no 
metal,  that  is,  although  he  used  copper,  he  treated  it  as  a malleable 
stone,  and  was  therefore  different  from  other  primitive  nations,  who 
had  discovered  the  use  of  metal.  An  effigy  pipe  sculptured  in  high 
relief,  or  the  artistic  pottery  found  in  the  cliff  houses  of  the  South- 
west may  be  said  to  represent  the  culmination  of  stone  age  art.  Out- 
side of  these  two  divisions  of  prehistoric  artifacts,  the  problematical 
forms,  ornamental  and  charm  stones  should  be  placed  as  representing 
the  highest  attainment  of  art  in  stone  on  the  part  of  our  aborigines. 
In  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Indian  had 
reached  an  advanced  plane  in  the  neolithic  culture,  and  it  would  have 
been  but  a step  to  that  higher  plane — the  use  of  metal. 

“ Stone  Ornaments  of  the  American  Indian,”  by  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head. 
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COMING  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN 


Etienne  Brule  was,  probably,  the  first  man  of  alien  race  to  appear  in  the  land 
of  the  Xipissings.  After  him  came  the  interpreter  and  dauntless  woodsman,  Jean 
Xicolet,  and  many  devout  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  missionaries.  In  the  Archaeo- 
logical Report  for  the  year  1913  there  appeared  a short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Brule. 
We  deem  it  expedient  to  anticipate  this  article  on  the  Xipissings  by  brief 
biographies  of  Xicolet  and  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  tribe. 

Jean  Xicolet. 

Without  contradiction  Samuel  Champlain  was  the  most  disinterested,  loyal  and 
far-seeing  statesman  France  had  commissioned  to  govern  her  possessions  in  Xorth 
America.  By  his  fidelity  to  treaties,  his  tact  in  dealing  with  the  tribes,  and  his 
superb  diplomacy,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  good  opinion  and  friendship  of  all 
the  sedentary  and  migratory  Indians  of  Xew  France. 

As  early  as  1615  he  had  domiciled  among  the  Algonquins  and  IJurons  several 
promising  young  Frenchmen,  who  were  instructed  to  learn  the  languages  of  the 
savages  and  to  study  their  manners,  customs,  and  ways  of  living.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  these  youths,  as  interpreters  and  advisers,  Champlain  hoped  to  permanently 
control  the  Ottawa  tribes,  and,  in  time,  unite  the  eastern  and  western  nations  into  a 
great  confederacy  bound  by  self-interest  and  expediency  to  the.  banners  of  Xew 
France. 

Moreover,  his  dream  of  finding  a direct  passage  to  the  Indies  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  China,  the  Cathay  of  early  cartographers,  was  always  with  him.  He 
had  heard  from  his  Algonquin  allies  of  far  western  lands  peopled  by  unknown 
hordes,  and  of  inland  lakes  as  yet  unseen  by  any  white  man.  Living  and  hunting 
with  the  Algonquins  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Ottawa  was  Jean  Xicolet,  a pro- 
mising and  intelligent  young  Frenchman,  whom  Champlain  had,  in  1620,  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  chief  of  the  Allumette  Indians.  Sending  for  Xicolet, 
Champlain  commissioned  him  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  the  western  sea  and 
break  a path  to  the  regions  of  mystery.  Xicolet  was  born  in  Cherbourg,  Xormandy, 
France,  and  came  to  Canada  in  1618.  He  was  a young  man  of  deep  religious * con- 
victions, of  unblemished  character,  and  gifted  with  a retentive  memory.  Cham- 
plain, when  he  first  met  Xicolet  in  Quebec,  was  convinced  that  he  was  a young  man 
of  high  courage,  of  a good  heart  and  judgment,  and  of  prudent  conduct.  Impressed 
by  his  sincerity  and  honesty,  Champlain  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  Al- 
gonquins of  Isle  des  Allumettes,  whom  he  first  visited  in  1613.  With  them,  Xicolet 
remained  two  vears,  living  their  lives  and  accompanying  them  in  their  wanderings 
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on  land  and  water,  feasting  or  starving  as  the  fortune  of  the  hunt  determined.  He 
had  now  acquired  a mastery  of  the  language  of  the  tribe  and  was  chosen  to  be  one 
of  a deputation  sent  to  strike  a peace  with  the  Iroquois  of  western  New  York. 
Returning,  he  went  to  the  Nipissings,  whose  hunting  grounds  lay  in  the  forest 
around  Lake  Nipissing.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly  nine  years  as  an 
adopted  member  of  the  tribe,  having  his  own  cabin,  doing  his  own  fishing,  hunting 
and  trading,  and  taking  his  seat  in  all  the  councils  of  the  tribe.  At  last  he  re- 
turned to  Quebec  and  again  met  Champlain,  who  commissioned  him  to  explore  the 
uncharted  regions  of  the  great  west. 


Jean  Nicolet,  1637. — From  Castanguay’s  “ Los  Voyageurs.” 

On  July  1st,  1634,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  Fathers  Daniel,  Davost  and  Brebeuf, 
left  Quebec  for  the  Huron  country.  With  the  flotilla  went  Nicolet,  on  his  way  to 
the  Winnebagoes.  Nicolet,  leaving  Brebeuf  and  his  companions  at  Allumette 
Island,  pushed  on  to  the  Huron  villages  on  Georgian  Bay  and,  with  seven  Hurons, 
started  again  on  his  adventurous  expedition.  From  VimoPs  “ Relation  ” we  learn 
that  he  followed  the  north  channel  of  the  Manitoulin  till  he  landed  at  Sault  Sainte 
Marie.  Returning,  he  canoed  the  Detour  Channel  and,  passing  through  the  Strait 
of  Michilimackinac,  entered  Lake  Michigan.  Skirting  the  western  shore  of  the 
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lake,  he  passed  over  Green  Bay,  and,  sailing  up  the  Menominee  River,  he  met  and 
held  council  with  the  Menominees,  called  afterwards  by  the  French  Les  Folles 
Avoines  ” or  eaters  of  wild  rice.  Leaving  these  Indians  he  went  np  the  Fox  River 
and  entered  the  tribal  lands  of  the  Winnebagoes.  After  arranging  a peace  with 
the  tribe,  distributing  and  receiving  presents,  Hicolet  continued  his  journey  on 
the  Fox  River,  and,  sailing  across  Lake  Winnebago,  arrived  at  the  portage  of  the 
Wisconsin.  Here  he  stood  upon  land,  a mile  and  one-half  wide,  where  the  waters 
separated  on  their  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  According 
to  Hicolet,  the  Winnebagoes — a Dacotah  people — were  a numerous  and  a sedentary 
nation,  speaking  a language  radically  unlike  that  of  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins.* 

Returning  by  way  of  Mackinaw,  he  visited  the  Ottawas  on  Manitoulin  Island, 
stayed  for  some  days  with  the  Georgian  Bay  Hurons,  then,  entering  French  River, 
he  crossed  Lake  Hipissing  and,  sailing  down  the  Mattawan,  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence, 
arrived  at  Three  Rivers  and  triumphantly  ended  his  wonderful  explorations. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  visit  to  “ the  people  of  the  sea,”  Hicolet  was 
appointed,  by  Champlain,  official  interpreter  and  a member  of  the  commissariat 
department.  On  October  7,  1637,  he  married  Marguerite  Couillard,  a god-child  of 
Champlain.  From  his  residence  at  Quebec,  he  left,  late  in  October,  1612,  ac- 

companied by  M.  de  Savigny,  to  redeem  an  Iroquois  prisoner  whom  the  Algonquins 
were  about  to  burn  at  the  stake.  Hearing  Sillery,  the  canoe  bearing  Hicolet  and 
Savigny  was  swamped  in  a fierce  storm  and  Hicolet  was  drowned.  Before  sinking, 
the  daring  explorer  cried  out  to  his  companion : “ Savigny,  save  yourself,  you  can 

swim:  I cannot.  I am  going  to  God.  I recommend  to  your  care,  my  wife  and 
daughter.”  f 

Thus  died  Jean  Hicolet,  a man  among  the  greatest  of  the  great  men  of  Hew 
France.  He  was  a man  of  sensitive  conscience,  of  high  courage,  and  of  daring 
initiative.  By  him  the  door  of  the  far  west  was  opened,  through  which  afterwards 
passed  the  devoted  missionary,  the  daring  fur-trader,  and  the  reckless  voyageur. 
On  his  wonderful  expedition  he  visited  or  learned  of  the  existence  of  eighty-three 
tribes,  the  names  of  many  of  which  are  recorded  by  Father  Yimot  in  his  relation 
of  16404 

During  his  many  years  of  intimate  association  with  the  Hipissings,  he  recorded 
in  his  journal  copious  notes  on  the  customs,  religious  practices,  and  the  domestic 
manners  and  ways  of  life  of  the  tribe.  This  Journal  he  gave  to  Father  Le  Jeune, 
who  writes : “ I have  his  memoirs  written  by  himself  when  he  dwelt  with  the 
Hipissings.  These  notes  will  some  day  be  published.” — Le  Jeune.  Bel.  1636. 

Claude  Pijart,  S.J. 

The  missionary,  Claude  Pijart,  was  born  in  Paris,  September  10,  1600,  and  on 
August  7,  1621,  became  a Jesuit  novice.  In  July,  1637,  he  landed  at  Quebec  and 
lived  in  the  colony  for  three  years,  ministering  to  the  soldiers  and  colonists,  and 
acquiring  a ready  conversational  knowledge  of  the  Algonquin  language.  Arriving 
in  the  Huron  country,  he  was  sent,  Hovember,  1640,  with  Father  Charles  Raymbault, 
to  open  a mission  among  the  Hipissings,  an  Algonquin  tribe  dwelling  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Hipissing.  The  members  of  the  tribe  were,  according  to 
the  Relation  of  1641,  accustomed  to  leave  their  own  hunting  grounds  late  in  the 

* Vimont,  Relation,  1640. 

t Relation,  1643. 

t “ Monsieur  Nicolet,  interpreter  of  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  languages,  gave  me  the 
names  of  those  nations,  which  he  himself  had  visited,  and  for  the  most  part  in  their  own 
country.”  P.  233,  Clev.  Ed. 
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autumn  every  year,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Hurons,  winter  in  Huron 
territory  on  lands  east  of  what  is  now  Cranberry  Lake,  Parry  Sound  district.  Here 
the  two  missionaries  passed  the  winter  instructing  the  tribe,  and  on  the  approach 
of  spring,  1641,  they  went  with  the  Indians  to  their  summer  home  at  Lake  Nipissing. 

Father  Raymhault,  unequal  from  failing  health  to  endure  the  hardships  of 
the  mission,  returned  to  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1642,  and  was 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  great  Champlain. 
His  place  on  the  Nipissing  mission  was  filled  by  Father  Rene  Menard. 

It  is  impossible,  without  a feeling  of  deep  sympathy  and  pity,  to  read  the 
details  of  the  daily  life  of  these  devout  missionaries  with  the  Algonquin  hordes. 
Separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  priestly  companions  of  Huronia,  their 
mission  presented  more  serious  obstacles  and  demanded  greater  fortitude  and  self- 
effacement  than  did  the  evangelization  of  the  sedentary  tribes  such  as  the  Petuns, 
Hurons  and  Neutrals. 

To  nourish  the  hope  of  some  day  rescuing  these  savages  from  their  appalling 
degradation,  and  lifting  them  into  a plane  of  decency  and  clean  living,  these  priests 
were  forced  to  endure  humiliations  and  indignities  shocking  to  their  civilized 
natures. 

Their  mission  of  duty  and  charity  compelled  them,  under  most  trying  con- 
ditions, to  follow  the  Algonquins  across  lakes,  rivers  and  forests,  to  ply  the  paddle, 
carry  over  the  portages  their  baggage  and  canoe,  sleep  at  times  on  the  bare  earth 
or  on  the  rocks,  support  the  horrors  of  famine,  the  smoke  and  vulgarities  of  the 
camp,  to  walk  in  the  shadow  of  a menacing  death,  to  endure  patiently  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  to  submit  with  resignation  to  insults,  per- 
secution and  sufferings  worse  than  martyrdom  unto  blood. 

Father  Pijart  remained  nine  years  with  the  Nipissings,  among  whom  his  zeal 
was  confronted  with  almost  insurmountable  opposition.  When  the  Huron  mis- 
sions perished  with  the  nation,  the  two  missionaries  returned  to  Quebec,  where 
Pijart  died,  November,  1680.  During  his  long  and  trying  residence  with  the 
Nipissings,  he  redeemed  many  of  them  from  savagery  and  gross  superstition.  His 
valuable  notes  and  observations  are  incorporated  into  the  “ Jesuit  Relations  93  for 
the  years  1641-42-43  and  1648. 

Rene  Menard,  S.J. 

Referring,  in  his  “ Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,”  (vol.  I,  p.  358)  to  this 
extraordinary  missionary,  Charlevoix  writes : “ Truly,  among  the  early  mission- 

aries, there  was  not  one,  who  had  done  greater  things.  Heaven  had  especially 
dowered  him  with  a power  of  understanding  the  character  and  soul  of  the  savage.” 
And  Rochemonteix  (vol.  I,  p.  429)  supplements  this  tribute  to  the  great  Jesuit 
traveller  and  historian  by  adding : “ F ather  Rene  Menard,  whose  reputation  for 
holiness  was  firmly  established  among  the  French  and  the  Indians,  was  a living 
example  of  supernatural  devotion  to  duty.” 

Born  at  Paris,  France,  September  7,  1605,  Rene  Menard  entered  the  Jesuit 
novitiate,  November,  1624,  and,  after  a long  course  of  studies,  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1638.  He  arrived  in  Canada,  July  8,  1640,  and,  after  acquiring  some 
familiarity  with  the  Algonquin  language,  accompanied  Father  Ragueneau  on  his 
mission  to  the  Hurons.  From  the  Huron  mission  of  St.  Mary’s,  Menard  and 
Claude  Pijart  started  to  open  a mission  to  the  Nipissings,  and  after  many  trials, 
hardships,  and  suffering,  entered  their  tribal  encampment  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Nipissing. 
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Shooting  the  rapids,  French  River. 
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Here  they  established  their  headquarters,  and  founded  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Leaving  the  Nipissings,  after  living  two  years  with  them,  Menard  opened, 
among  the  Algonquins  dwelling  on  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe,  the  mission  of 
St.  Elizabeth.  After  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of  the  Hurons  (1649),  he  left  for 
Three  Rivers.  From  here  he  was  sent  to  the  Iroquois  country,  and  established  a 
mission  among  the  Senecas.  Returning  to  Three  Rivers,  he  departed,  1660,  with  an 
Ottawa  flotilla,  which  had  come  from  the  far  West,  and  was  now  returning,  after 
bartering  with  the  French  several  years’  accumulation  of  furs.  This  flotilla,  carry- 
ing three  hundred  warriors,  was  brought  down  by  the  French  explorers  and  traders, 
Radisson  and  Groseillier. 

Arriving,  after  months  of  great  suffering  and  brutal  treatment,  at  Iveweena 
Bay,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  he  established,  October  15,  1660,  the 
mission  of  Saint  Theresa.  He  was  now  entering  upon  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  stood  alone  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  with  no  companion  of  his  own 
race  within  a thousand  miles  of  him.  While  here,  a deputation  of  Tionontates — a 
remnant  of  the  Petun-Hurons — from  the  headwaters  of  Black  River,  a tributary  of 
the  Mississippi,  waited  upon  him,  bearing  an  invitation  to  visit  them. 

Acceding  to  their  request,  the  venerable  priest  bade  good-bye  to  his  converts 
and  went  out  from  his  mission  of  Saint  Theresa,  never  to  return.  He  evidently 
had  a presentiment  of  his  approaching  doom,  for,  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
he  said  to  the  Indians  surrounding  him : “ Farewell,  my  dear  children : I bid  you 
a long  farewell  for  this  world,  for  you  may  never  again  see  me.  Still  I pray  that 
the  divine  mercy  may  unite  us  all  in  heaven.”* 

When  the  party  reached  the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  their  supplies 
gave  out,  and  the  Hurons  said  they  would  hurry  on  alone,  leaving  Father  Menard 
and  a companion,  to  await  their  return  with  relief.  After  waiting  for  sixteen  days, 
Menard  and  his  friend  embarked  in  a canoe  and  began  the  descent  of  the  river. 
When  they  approached  a dangerous  rapid,  the  missionary,  to' lighten  the  canoe, 
landed  with  some  packages,  and  tried  to  make  his  way  overland  and  re-embark  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids.  He  was  never  again  seen.  He  no  doubt  lost  his  way  in 
the  woods,  and  probably  died  of  starvation.  He  may  have  been  murdered,  for  his 
breviary,  altar  furniture,  and  soutane  were  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hacotahs. 

THE  NIPISSINGS. 

“A  people  without  subordination,  law,  form  of  government,  or  system;  gross 
in  religious  matters,  shrewd  and  crafty  for  trade  or  profit,  but  very  superstitious.” 

Le  Clercq.  “ Establissement  de  la  Foy.”  Yol.  I,  p.  110. 

When  Champlain,  in  1613,  ascended  the  Ottawa  to  Allumet  Island,  he  was  told 
by  his  Algonquin  allies  of  a tribe  of  their  nation,  whose  hunting  grounds  were 
around  a lake  west  of  the  Algonquin  River.  The  tribe  was  called  Mpisirinien  or 
Little  Water  People.  This  is  the  first  mention  in  Canadian  history  of  the  Nipis- 
sings,  or  Nipisingues,  as  written  by  Frontenac. 

Jean  Nicolet,  explorer  and  interpreter,  on  the  advice  of  Champlain,  left  the 
Algonquins  of  the  Ottawa,  and,  in  1620,  became  an  adopted  member  of  the  Nipis- 
sings,  with  whom  he  remained  for  nearly  nine  years.  From  his  journal,  the  main 
features  of  which  are  incorporated  with  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1640-3,  and  from 
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Map  from  Geographic  Universelle.  Location  of  Nipissing  underlined. 
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information  furnished  to  their  religious  superior  by  Fathers  Claude  Pi  j art,  Charles 
Raymbault,  and  Rene  Menard,  we  are  in  possession  of  some  valuable  and  interesting- 
details  of  this  almost  extinct  tribe. 

The  Hunting  Grounds.. 

We  have  no  reliable  information  of  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  lands  claimed 
by  the  Nipissings.  North  of  Lake  Nipissing  they  hunted  and  fished  over  the 
present  townships  of  Mulock  and  Merrick,  and  on  lands  touching  the  forests  of  the 
Temagamis  and  Temiscamings.  Eastward  and  south-east,  they  roamed  over 
Nipissing  townships,  the  Algonquin  Park  region,  and  lands  lying  immediately  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Ottawa  River.  To  the  south  they  claimed  the  northern 
townships  of  Parry  Sound  district,  and,  westward,  their  territory  lay  on  both  sides 
of  the  French  River  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  When  Champlain 
paid  liis  first  visit  to  the  Ottawa  Algon quins,  the  Nipissing  land  was  an  immense 
and  gloomy  forest  through  which  rivers,  streams,  and  brooklets  flowed;  where 
muskegs,  swails,  and  swamps  abounded,  and  in  which  lakes  and  lakelets  reposed  in 
primitive  isolation.  Now,  when  our  vast  timber  lands  are  being  rapidly  denuded 
of  their  great  wealth,  it  may  have  an  educational  value,  for  our  foreign  readers,  to 
repeat  the  names  of  the  trees  constituting  the  forests  of  this  wonderful  Nipissing 
region,  when  Jean  Nicolet,  in  1620,  visited  the  tribe.  Fortunately  much  market- 
able timber  yet  remains  standing. 

Vegetation  of  the  Land. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  not  roamed  through  the  forests  of  the  Huron 
and  Ottawa  territory  as  it  was,  say,  sixty  years  ago,  to  reproduce,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, the  variety,  richness,  and  profusion  of  plant  and  tree  life  of  this  wonderful 
region. 

From  the  Ottawa  River  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  Lake 
Simcoe,  the  land  gave,  birth  to  spruce,  fir,  and  balsam,  to  hemlock,  beech,  aspens, 
white  oak,  white  pine,  red  and  black  oak,  maple,  chestnut,  black  and  white  ash,  elm, 
basswood,  sassafras,  dogwood,  black  walnut,  cherry,  swamp  oak,  hard  and  soft  maple, 
tamarack,  cedar,  willow,  black  and  white  thorn,  crab-tree  and  wild  plum;  also 
shrubs  and  vines,  among  which  were  black  and  spotted  aider,  sumach,  hazel,  sloe, 
blackberry,  deubery,  blueberry,  gooseberry,  brown  and  red  raspberry,  wild  currant, 
whortleberry,  mountain  cranberry,  chokecherry,  blue  grape,  wild  strawberry,  and  a 
marvellous  wealth  of  lichens,  ground  plants,  and  tripe  de  roche* 

Animal  Life. 

Innumerable  animals  roamed  over  and  peopled  this  vast  wilderness,  among 
which  were  the  lynx  and  the  wild  cat,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  porcupines,  ground- 
hogs, squirrels,  wolves,  muskrats,  bears,  raccoons,  moose, f martens,  rabbits,  skunks, 
flying-squirrels,  minks,  weasels,  moles  and  field  mice.  There  were  snakes*  lizards, 
and  frogs  of  many  species  and  varieties.  Add  to  these  a countless  number  of 
birds,  such  as  swans,  brant  and  wild  geese,  cranes,  teal,  divers  of ‘many  kinds,  ernes, 

* Tripe  (le  roche,  or  rpek-tripe,  is  a lichen,  the  umbilicaria  Muhlenbergii  of  botanists. 
When  more  nourishing  food  failed,  the  members  of  the  tribes  sustained  life  on  this  miserable 
lichen. 

t Nicholas  Perrot  says,  in  his  “ Memoire,”  that  in  the  winter  of  1670-71,  the  Ottawas 
snared  and  arrowed  two  thousand  four  hundred  moose  on  Manitoulin  Island.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  number  in  the  forests  of  the  mainland? 
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bitterns,  herons,  woodcocks,  sandpipers,  plovers,  snipe,  partridges,  wild  pigeons, 
starlings,  eagles,  turkeys,  swallows,  martins,  ravens,  crows,  woodpeckers,  hawks  and 
other  birds  of  prey;  quails,  blackbirds,  and  ducks  of  at  least  twenty  varieties,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  smaller  birds,  which,  with  all  bird  life,  winged  for  the  south 
every  autumn,  and  returned  as  summer  was  coming  to  the  land. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  teemed  with  fish,  so  that  everywhere,  in  the  air,  on  the 
land,  and  in  the  water,  there  was  superabundant  life. 

Human  Life. 

The  people  who  claimed  dominion  over  a large  area  of  this  territory,  and  over 
its  animal  life,  spoke  the  purest  Algonquin,*  and,  with  their  immediate  neighbours, 
the  Achirigouans,  were  the  descendants  of  the  original  stock  of  the  Algonquin 
nation,  which,  with  the  Sioux  and  Huron-Iroquois,  controlled  the  vast  region 
extending  from  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. j* 

The  Tribe. 

When,  in  1620,  Nicolet  became  a member  of  the  tribe,  the  Nipissings  were 
hunters  and  fishers,  and  lived  in  scattered  villages  composed  of  bark  cabins  of 
primitive  construction.  In  summer  the  young  men  and  children  went  entirely 
unclothed,  the  married  men  wore  only  the  brayer  or  breech-cloth,  but  the  women 
were,  as  a rule,  decently  dressed.  In  winter  they  all  clothed  themselves  with  the 
furs  of  animals  and  wore  shoes  or  moccasins  of  tanned  leather.  They  were  expert 
snowshoers,  canoe  and  bow  men,  but  were,  according  to  La  Ilontan,  “ very 
cowardly.”  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  as  early  as  1640,  knew  them  intimately, 
called  them  “ devil  worshippers/5  and  Nicolet  tells  us  they  were  confirmed  sorcerers. 
Speculation,  theories,  examination  of  early  documents  and  investigations  into  all 
known  sources  of  information,  have  failed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Nipissings, 
or  for  the  original  cradle  of  the  Algonquin  Indians.  We  know  nothing  of  their 
past;  when  they  arrived  in  northern  Ontario,  and  whence  their  forbears  came, 
no  reliable  tradition  informs  us.  All  that  we  know  of  them  we  have  learned  from 
Jean  Nicolet  and  from  the  letters  of  French  missionary  priests,  who  lived  with 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  lift  them  to  a plane  of  Christian  civilization.  Contact 
with  them  in  more  recent  times  has  taught  us  nothing.  Their  past  is  impenetrable 
to  the  eye  of  historic  research,  and  the  origin  of  the  tribe,  like  that  of  the  Algonquin 
race,  is  veiled  by  the  mists  of  a very  remote  past.  Among  the  Nipissings  there  was 
no  social  organization,  or  system  of  government.  The  chiefs  and  old  men  of  the 
tribe  assembled  together  intermittently,  and  talked  over  matters  affecting  the 
interests  or  affairs  of  their  people.  Their  decision,  however,  compelled  no 
obedience,  for  every  man  was  absolutely  free  and  did  that  which  seemed  to  him  best 
for  his  own  interests.  Each  man’s,  and  woman’s,  liberty  was  absolute  and  in- 
violable. A Nipissing  came  as  near  as  possible  to  Rousseau’s  perfect  and  “ ideal 
man.”  He  was  untainted  by  civilization,  did  what  lie  liked,  was  moved  only  by 
natural  impulses,  and  if  (according  to  the  French  deist,  “ Vliomme  qui  reflechit  est 
un  animal  deprave— the  man  who  meditates  is  a brute,”)  the  Nipissing  was  not  a 
free  and  independent  man,  then  there  was  no  absolute  freedom  or  independence  on 
earth. 

* L’Abbe  J.  A.  Cuog’s  “ Lexique  de  la  langue  Algonquine  ” — “ Dictionary  of  the  Algonquin 
language  ” — is  built  from  the  Nipissing  dialect,  a root  language  of  the  Algonquin  nation. 

t Charlevoix  (Journal  Historique,  p.  186)  says  the  Nipissings  alone  represented  the 
original  type  of  the  Algonquin  stock  and  language. 
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Sanson’s  Map,  1656,  showing  location  of  Nipissings. 
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Coming  of  the  Missionaries. 

When  the  two  Jesuit  priests,  Clancle  Pijart  and  Charles  Raymbault,  in  1610, 
came  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  looked  ont  upon  its  pleasant  waters,  a 
numerous  band  of  Nipissings  villaged  on  land  lying  between  Trout  Lake  and  Lake 
Nipissing.  The  habits,  traits  of  character,  customs  and  manners  of  the  Nipissings, 
with  whom  the  early  missionaries  came  into  immediate  contact,  were  those  of  all 
their  Algonquin  kinsmen,  in  their  primitive  state,  from  Isle  des  Allumettes  on  the 
Ottawa  River  to  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Lake  Superior.  The  Nipissings  then  dwelt 
in  cabins  of  rude  construction,  and  were  grouped  together  in  scattered  villages,  or 
more  often  in  scattered  bourgs.  These  wretched  squattings  were  but  temporary 
abodes;  for  when  conditions  were  unfavourable,  or  a contagious  disease  threatened 
the  lives  of  the  community,  they  burned  their  shacks  and  chose  another  site.  Their 
miserable  shelters  were  always  temporary  cabins,  which  were  raised  or  taken  down 
in  a few  hours. 

Social  Life. 

In  winter  these  bark  huts  were  heated  by  a ground  tire,  the  smoke  of  which 
escaped  by  an  opening  in  the  roof.  At  times,  when  the  winds  were  unfavourable, 
the  smoke  in  the  tent  became  so  dense  that  the  women  and  children  were  forced  to 
lie  low  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  breathing  as  best  they  could.  Within  these 
wretched  cabins  there  were  no  separate  rooms  or  divisions,  no  beds,  no  seats,  no  con- 
venience of  any  kind  save  filthy  mats,  or  the  skins  of  animals  captured  in  the  chase. 

They  knew  nothing  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  or  condiments  of  any  kind.  Their 
half  wild  and  mongrel  dogs  were  tormented  with  fleas,  and  their  own  hair  and 
bodies  were  infested  with  lice. 

In  summer  the  young  men,  the  boys  and  girls  went  entirely  naked,  the  women 
were,  as  a rule,  decently  clad,  but  the  full-grown  men  wore  only  the  brayer  or 
breech-cloth.  In  winter  they  all  wore  furs  and  boots,  or  moccasins  made  of  deer  hide. 

The  care  of  the  hut,  the  dressing  of  skins,  the  cutting  and  gathering  of  fire- 
wood, in  fact,  the  drudgery  of  the  camp  among  the  Nipissings,  as  among  all  the 
Algonquin  tribes,  was  the  woman’s  portion.  She  and  her  children  gathered  the 
nuts  and  wild  berries,  grubbed  for  worms  and  field  mice,  and  cooked  the  food. 
They  fleshed  and  tanned  the  hides  and  made  the  clothes,  cut  and  fibre-sewed  the 
moccasins  for  the  man  and  family.  Knowing  nothing  of  pot  or  oven,  she  either 
dug  a hole  in  the  ground,  which  she  plastered  and  fired,  or  found  a hollow  stump 
or  log  which  served  her  for  stove  and  fire-place.  With  stones  heated  in  a fire  she 
boiled  the  water  in  the  hole  or  hollow  block,  and  threw  into  it  scraps  of  rabbit  flesh, 
fish,  fragments  of  deer  meat  or  bear  flesh,  and  on  this  stew  fed  husband  and  family. 

The  husband  posed  as  a hunter  and  warrior,  and  his  warrior’s  dignity  would 
not  permit  him  to  stoop  to  menial  work.  His  days  were  given  to  slothful  ease, 
to  gambling,  gossiping  with  his  neighbours,  to  fighting,  hunting,  fishing,  or  attend- 
ing feasts,  where  he  danced  all  night  and  devoured  everything  set  before  him. 

When  the  weather  was  very  cold  and  the  winds  piercing,  he  sat  on  a bearskin 
by  the  fire,  fashioning  bows  and  arrows,  rat  and  rabbit  sticks,  chipping  flint  and 
arrow  tips,  and  making  traps  and  nets.  He  made  his  own  canoes  and  paddles,  his 
own  snowshoes,  his  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  his  spear  and  war  club,  his 
scalping  knife  of  flint  or  bone,  his  stone  pipes,  and  his  amulets. 

Though  La  Hontan  regarded  them  as  “ very  cowardly,”  the  Nipissings  had 
all  the  fighting  instincts  and  courage  of  the  Algonquin.  If  killed  in  battle,  and  his 
companions  were  unable  to  carry  away  his  body,  his  scalp  was  torn  from  his  head 
by  the  enemy,  and  his  carcass  left  in  the  woods  to  be  eaten  by  wolves. 
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Wlien  the  tribe  was  at  peace  with  those  beyond  its  hunting  grounds,  the 
warrior,  who  was  the  most  popular,  and  of  good  standing  among  his  neighbours,  was 
the  man  who  did  no  harm  to  others,  who  lived  peaceably  with  his  neighbours,  who 
gave  and  attended  feasts,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  tribal  orgies  and  dancing- 
festivals.  1 These  orgies  were  often  boisterous  carousals,  when  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  maidens  abandoned  themselves  to  nude  dances  and  shameful 
impudicities. 

Religion  and  Morals. 

The  Nipissings  knew  nothing  of  morals  or  of  a moral  law.  The  Nipissing  boy 
or  girl,  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  reason,  had  lost  even  the  adumbration,  the 
instinct  of  morality  A The  unpartitioned  tent,  the  promiscuous  familiarity  of 
sisters  and  brothers,  of  husband  and  wife,  or  wives,  and  the  nakedness  and  libertin- 
age  of  the  young  men,  banished  all  reserve  and  feeling  of  shame  in  the  child.  If 
the  natural  or  exceptional  instincts  of  modesty  induced  a young  girl  to  absent 
herself  from  the  shameless  feast  or  lascivious  dance,  she  became  a target  for  the 
jibes  and  taunts  of  her  companions,  and  was  forced,  by  mocking  laughter  and 
ridicule,  to  conform  to  the  tribal  custom.  Eor  a woman  to  manifest  shame  was  to 
expose  herself  to  ridicule.  Modesty  in  a wife  or  daughter  was  a contradiction  and 
an  absurdity,  opposed  to  the  tradition  and  the  practice  of  the  race;  and  such  was 
the  fixity  of  tribal  opinion  that  a maiden  who  aspired  to  purity  or  chastity  was 
regarded  by  her  companions  as  eccentric,  or  as  a girl  deranged.  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries complained  that,  by  reason  of  their  hardness  of  heart  and  plurality  of 
wives,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  Christianize  them.f 

The  religion  of  the  Nipissings,  if  we  may  use  the  word  to  express  a tissue  of 
ridiculous  fables  and  puerile  ceremonies,  was  a conglomerate  of  superstitious  prac- 
tices. They  worshipped  and  made  supplication  to  the  sun  and  moon,  accompanied 
with  speeches,  appeals  and  addresses.  Among  their  divinities  were  included  the 
“ Great  Hare  ” — primitive  father  of  all  Algonquins — and  countless  spirits  or 
demons  called  Manitous.  They  peopled  the  entire  universe  with  spirits,  and  believed 
that  great  storms,  thunder,  lightning  and  eclipses  emanated  from  their  manitous. 
They  regarded  the  beaver,  the  rattlesnake,  and  the  bear,  as  great  divinities  because  of 
their  supposed  superior  intelligence.  At  times  they  offered  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  to  their  manitous,  gifts  of  tobacco,  which  they  threw  into  the  water 
or  the  fire  to  solicit  their  good  will.J 

They  believed  the  soul  continued  to  live  after  leaving  the  body;  that  in  the 
other  world  a spirit  body  would  be  given  to  the  soul,  which,  with  its  new  body, 
would  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  eating,  dreaming,  sleeping  and  companionship 
with  its  friends. 

When  a warrior  died,  all  his  hunting,  war,  and  fishing  gear,  his  tobacco  pouch 
and  pipe,  were  buried  with  him,  for  the  Nipissing,  like  the  Huron,  believed  all 
material  things  to  be  possessed  of  souls.  If  the  warrior  was  a popular  chief,  a 
great  fighter  or  hunter,  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  savage  pomp  and  splendor. 
They  clothed  the  body  in  costly  furs,  lavished  on  it  strings  of  wampum,  silver 
bracelets,  and  pendants  for  nose  and  ears.  They  painted  the  face  of  the  dead  man  in 
brilliant  colours  to  conceal  the  pallid  hue  of  death  and  to  impart  to  the  countenance 

* ‘ 1 They  become  addicted  to  a most  shameful  habit  of  life  even  before  they  are  of 
sufficient  age  to  know  the  shame  attached  to  it.”  (Letter  of  Father  Gabriel  Marest,  in 
Lettres  Ed  if.) 

f Lcttre  du  P.  Jerome  Lalemant  au  Pore  Provincial. 

t La  Hontan : “Adoration  des  Sauvages,”  vol.  II;  also,  “La  Potlierie,”  vol.  II,  p.  10, 
et  scq. 
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an  air  of  life.  A gorget  hung  from  his  neck  and  rested  on  his  breast,  his  bow  and 
quiver  were  by  his  left  arm,  his  stone  tomahawk  in  his  belt,  and  his  pipe  was  in  his 
mouth.  A kettle  filled  with  provisions,  a box  of  vermilion  and  presents  from  his 
friends  were  at  hand  to  be  buried  with  the  warrior.  Thus  outfitted,  the  brave  was 
sent  on  his  long  journey  to  the  spirit-world  to  meet  the  great  chiefs  of  his  nation 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  were  waiting  to  conduct  him  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds  of  his  dead  kinsmen.* 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1626,  Father  Charles  Lalemant  assisted  at  the  burial 
of  a Nipissing,  who,  with  his  band,  had  paid  a visit  to  the  Hurons,  he  asked  a 
grizzled  old  warrior  why  they  interred  with  the  dead  man  his  weapons  and  other 
articles.  “ Why  ?”  answered  the  old  man,  “ because  the  warrior  will  use  them  in 
the  spirit  world.  It  is  true  that  the  bodies  of  the  pots,  skins,  knives,  and  weapons 
remain  in  the  grave  with  the  dead,  but  the  souls  of  these  things  go  with  the  soul  of 
the  dead  man,  and  wherever  he  may  be  in  the  other  world  he  makes  use  of  them/’ 

In  the  “ Happy  Hunting  Grounds  ” beyond  the  grave  were  wild  animals — spirit 
animals— which  the  departed  Nipissing,  if  he  were  a good  hunter,  a brave  and 
neighbourly  man  when  on  earth,  hunted,  with  his  spirit  bow,  arrows  and  knife. 
Life  in  the  other  world  was  for  the  Nipissings  an  earthly  life  idealized.  It  was 
their  own  life  materially  and  socially  bettered  and  made  happier  which  they  ex- 
pected to  see  continued.  An  abundance  of  food  and  game,  additional  health  of 
body  and  fleetness  of  limb,  with  no  worry  for  the  means  of  livelihood  were  thb 
characteristic  features  of  their  life  to  come.  The  rewards  in  the  next  life  were  the 
pleasures  of  this  life  intensified,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  carnal  gratification  and 
pleasures  of  the  appetite.  The  Heaven  of  the  Nipissing  resembled  the  pagan 
Elysium,  where  “ life  is  easiest  to  man,  and  no  snow  is,  nor  storm  nor  any  rain,” 
and  the  “ Paradise  of  Mahomet,”  with  temporal  conditions  made  better,  and  earthly 
joys  intensified  and  prolonged  for  ever.  This  heaven  was  placed  beyond  the 
southern  horizon,  where  the  climate  was  mild,  the  winds  refreshing  and  game 
abundant.  This  was  the  land  to  which  the  kindly  neighbour,  the  good  hunter,  the 
brave  warrior  and  the  good  man  went  after  death.  The  cowardly,  the  selfish,  and 
the  evil  man  was  interned  in  a land  of  perpetual  snow,  ice,  and  cold  winds,  where 
he  shivered  eternally  and  was  always  thirsty  and  half  starved.  When  the  soul  of 
a man  or  a woman — but  not  the  soul  of  a child — left  its  body  it  came  back  for  a 
time  from  the  spirit  world,  haunting  the  village  and  waiting  for  another  soul  to 
go  with  it  on  its  return  journey.  Because  of  this  belief,  a Nipissing  never,  volun- 
tarily, passed  by  a grave  at  night,  or  went  around  alone  after  dark  if  any  one  in 
the  village  was  seriously  sick,  for  he  feared  to  meet  a ghost  waiting  for  the  soul  of 
the  dying  man  or  woman. 

Many  of  the  men  claimed  to  have  met  and  spoken  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
whom  they  unwillingly  encountered,  when  compelled  to  be  abroad  on  dark  nights. 
•Nothing,  not  even  the  hope  of  good  luck  in  battle  or  the  chase,  would  tempt  a 
Nipissing  to  enter  a grave-yard  on  a dark  night. 

Every  brave  carried  about  his  person  his  1 V ali-lcon  in  a small  bag.  This 
Wall-Icon  was  adopted  by  the  young  boy  ripening  into  warrior  manhood  after  a 
prolonged  fast  in  some  lonely  retreat  in  the  hills.  It  might  be,  according  to  his 
dreams,  a little  dried  up  bird,  a weasel’s  skin,  a feather,  a small  bone,  the  tooth  or 
claw  of  an  animal,  or  a curiously  shaped  little  stone.  Within  it  dwelt  liis  pro- 
tecting spirit — his  own  individual  Manitou.  This  Wah-lcon  he  carried  with  him 

Relation  of  Father  Rouband,  “ Lettres  Edifiantes  des  Missions  Strangers,”  and 
Relation,  1626. 
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everywhere,  it  never  left  his  person.  He  guarded  it  as  carefully  as  a miser  his 
gold,  addressed  it  in  familiar  terms,  and  appealed  to  it  for  help  in  every  danger  or 
emergency. 

The  Nipissings  were  distinguished  among  the  Hurons  and  other  neighbouring 
tribes  by  the  number  of  men  among  them  who  professed  to  have  power  over  spirits, 
and  influence  with  Manitous.  These  men  were  the  autmoins  or  shamans,  and  were 
feared  and  respected  for  their  occult  gifts.  Because  of  the  number  of  these  shamans, 
who  were  given  to  jugglery,  shamanistic  practices,  invocation  of  the  dead,  and 
the  cult  of  spiritism,  they  were  called  devil-worshippers  and  sorcerers  by  the  French 
and  the  Hurons.  The  members  of  the  Nipissing  tribe  were  strongly  attached  to 
each  other ; they  helped  one  another  with  generous  liberality,  and  they  were  all  on  a 
common  plane  of  equality.  The  children  of  a family  were  affectionate1  to  their 
parents  and  to  each  other,  and,  among  the  units  of  the  tribe,  there  was  an  admirable 
solidarity.  Their  intercourse  with  each  other  was  always  marked  by  respect  and 
civility,*  but  to  their  enemies  they  were  ruthless  in  their  savagery.  Everything — 
hatred,  lies,  treason,  revenge,  robbery,  merciless  cruelty  and  defamation — was  en- 
couraged and  practised  to  intensify  hatred  of  their  foes. 

Such  was  the  land,  and  such  the  people,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  1640, 
attempted  to  Christianize  and  civilize.  That  their  courage  and  zeal  reaped  but  a 
harvest  of  barren  regrets  was  not  due  so  much  to  the  severity  of  the  winters,  the 
dense  ignorance,  or  the  roving  habits  of  the  tribe,  as  to  the  inveterate  attachment 
of!  the  Nipissings  to  their  superstitions  and  to  a plurality  of  wives.  It  is  a per- 
manent and  universal  phenomenon  of  human  nature  that  it  abhors  a change  from 
that  to  which  it  is  accustomed  and  with  which  it  is  satisfied,  to  the  new  and  untried. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  the  relatively  small 
number  who  will  agree  to  change  their  institutions,  laws  and  usages.  Even  to-day 
there  are  many  civilized  and  partially  civilized  races  which  refuse  to  accept  our 
Christianity  or  our  civilization.  The  entire  Mahommedan  world  detests  our 
Christianity,  and  the  negroes  of  equatorial  Africa  are  opposed  to  our  civilization. 
Our  creed  and  our  ways  of  living  are  disliked  by  all  those  who  are,  according  to 
our  thinking,  barbarous  or  savage.  The  uncounted  populations  of  China,  Persia, 
Thibet,  and  Egypt,  loathe  and  despise  our  civilization.  There  are  few  phenomena 
more  remarkable  than  the  stubborn  incredulity  and  disdain  with  which  a man 
belonging  to  cultivated  Chinese  society  listens  to  the  boasted  superiority  of  our 
European  civilization.  His  confidence  in  his  state  and  superiority  is  solidly 
established  against  his  experience  of  our  military  triumphs,  and  against  our  acknow- 
ledged scientific  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  overcame  the  exclusiveness  and 
national  pride  of  the  wily  Japanese,  who  refuse  to  accept  our  religion  and  our 
social  code. 

There  is  to-day  in  India  a potential  minority,  trained  in  the  councils  of  British 
professors  and  statesmen,  many  of  them  educated  in  English  universities,  and 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  Europe,  who  will  not  permit  a finger  to  touch  the 
very  subjects  with  which  European  civilization  and  legislation  is  now  concerned — 
social  and  religious  customs  and  usage.  There  can  be  no  controversy  over  the 
fact  that  the  enormous  mass  of  the  Mahommedan  and  East  Indian  population  hates 
and  dreads  any  change  which  would  infringe  upon  its  social  life  and  religion. 

By  a universal  law,  man’s  evolution,  while  progressive,  is  very  slow,  and  the 
religion,  superstitions,  and  habits  of  a race  change  not  with  years  but  with  centuries. 
An  absolute  intolerance  of  religious  and  political  change  characterises  the  largest 

* “ Among  them  there  is  an  affability  and  a courtesy  almost  incredible.” — Relation,  1636. 
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part  of  the  human  race,  and  has  marked  the  whole  of  it  for  the  longest  portion  of 
its  history.  Even  in  regard  to  habits,  mankind  is  very  slow  to  change.  The  com- 
plete civilization  of  a race  is  always  slow  and  insensible  in  its  progress. 

Fate  of  the  Nipissings. 

Although  the  Nipissings  had,  until  their  dispersion,  a few  permanent  villages, 
they  were  at  no  time  a sedentary  people.  In  early  times  they  traded  with  the 
Crees  of  the  west,  and  with  tribes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  regions,  and  were  always  close 
bargainers.  Many  of  them,  with  the  permission  of  the  Hurons,  passed  the  autumns 
in  Huron  territory,  fishing,  picking  berries  and  purchasing  corn  for  the  winter. 

When  driven  from  their  lands  iir  1650,  through  fear  of  the  Iroquois,  many  of 
them  fled  towards  Hudson  Bay,  and  others  withdrew  to  Lake  Nipigon,  north-west 
of  Lake  Superior.* 

At  Nipigon  they  were  visited  and  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine  by  the 
venerable  missionary,  Claude  Allouez. 

In  1671,  a number  of  the  tribe  returned  to  their  old  grounds  around  Lake 
Nipissing.  In  1680,  Father  Henry  Nouvel,  S.J.,  visited  four  bands  of  the 
Nipissings,  who,  with  another  Algonquin  family,  the  Achingouans,  were  celebrating 
at  Maskounagoung — north  of  Lake  Superior — the  decennial  feast  of  the  dead. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  tribe  practically  began  in  1650,  for  we  find,  as 
recorded  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  and  other  early  writings,  families  of  Nipissings 
at  the  mission  of  St.  Ignace,  Missilimackinac  (Rel.  1677),  Bout  de  PIsle  (Montreal 
Island)  1689,  at  Three  Rivers,  and  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  near 
Montreal.  When,  in  1756,  Montcalm  organized  his  expedition  against  Fort 
Edward,  he  had  with  him  one  thousand  Indians  drawn  from  thirty-six  nations,  in- 
cluding eighty  Nipissings  who  had  “ made  the  prayer.”  t They  were  then  called 
Nipistingues. 

With  time  many  of  the  Nipissings  drifted  back  to  their  old  homes  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Nipissing,  where  they  are  settled  on  a reservation  and 
classified  officially  as  Chippewas.  But  they  are  not  members  of  the  Chippewa 
group,  which  is  made  up  of  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  Mississaugas.  They  belong  to 
an  Algonquin  classification,  which  includes  Abitibbi,  Temiskamingues,  Nipissings 
and  Tamagamis.  Chauvignerie  says  their  totems  are  the  Heron,  Beaver,  Birch- 
bark,  and  BloodA 

The  Nipissings'  on  the  Reservation  number,  according  to:  the  last  census  of 
1910,  226  souls.  Not  many  of  these  are  pure-blooded  Indians.  Most  of  the 
Indians  in  our  Province  are  now  half-breeds,  or  three-quarters  blood,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  pure  Indian,  in  a hundred  .years,  will  die  out,  as  did  the  last  of  the 
Hurons  in  Quebec  Province  a few  years  ago. 

* Lake  Nipigon  is  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  empties  into  Lake  Superior  by  the 
Nipigon  River,  which  is  forty  miles  long. 

t When  a pagan  Indian  became  a Christian  he  was  said  to  have  embraced  or  made  the 
Prayer.  During  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries,  Christianity  among  all  the  savages  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Prayer.  If  the  Prayer  had  tolerated  polygamy,  there  would  have  been 
less  difficulty  in  converting  the  tribes.  See  Relation  of  Father  Sebastian  Rasies  in  “Lettres 
Edifiantes.  ” 

$ Bureau  of  A.  Eth.  Bulletin  3,  cited  by  Professor  James  Mooney,  from  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 

Hist. 


The  fishes  may  be  defined  as  cold-blooded  vertebrates  adapted  for  life  in  the 
water,  breathing  by  means  of  gills  attached  to  bony  or  cartilaginous  gill  arches, 
having  the  skull  well  developed,  and  with  a lower  jaw.  Of  these,  C.  W.  Nash, 
Esq.,  informs  us  that  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  varieties,  in  the  vast 
rivers  and  series  of  lakes  covering  this  province  (Ontario).  No  country  in  the 
world  has  a greater  supply  of  edible  fish  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  From  the  cod  and  salmon  fisheries  of  her  eastern  coast  to  the  magni- 
ficent river-fishing  of  British  Columbia;  where,  at  times,  on  the  Fraser  river  you 
can  almost  walk  across  over  the  vast  concourse  of  salmon  pushing  their  way 
upwards  to  their  spawning  grounds.  Such  was  the  country  visited  by  the  English 
and  French,  when  they  first  mingled  with  the  red-skinned  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent.  Fishing,  in  conjunction  with  hunting,  constituted 
their  usual  employment.  The  Relations  give  the  following  description  of  the 
ocean  port  for  Ontario.  “ Port  Royal  is  the  most  beautiful  earthly  habitation  that 
God  has  ever  made.  It  is  fortified  upon  the  north  by  a range  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
leagues  of  mountains,  upon  which  the  sun  beats  all  day,  and  by  hills  on  the  southern 
or  meridian  shore,  which  form  a port  that  can  securely  harbour  20,000  ships,  being 
twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  its  entrance  a league  and  a half  in  width.  Here  I have 
sometimes  seen,  swimming  at  ease,  a medium-sized  whale,  which  came  in  with  the 
tide  at  eight  o’clock  every  morning.  Furthermore,  there  can  be  caught  in  this 
port,  in  their  season,  great  quantities  of  herring,  smelts,  sardines,  barbels,  dogfish, 
seals,  and  other  fish;  and  as  to  shellfish,  there  is  an  abundance  of  lobster,  crabs, 
cockles,  mussels,  snails,  and  also  porpoises  in  shoals.  But  whoever  is  disposed  to 
go  beyond  the  tides  of  the  sea  will  find  in  the  river  quantities  of  sturgeon  and 
salmon,  and  will  have  plenty  of  sport  in  landing  them.” 

The  fisheries  of  the  aborigines  of  Ontario  were  much  the  same  as  the  fishing 
grounds  of  his  white  successor  of  to-day.  The  Attiwandarons,  after  utilizing  their 
own  fishes,  at  certain  seasons  trekked  away  north  to  the  Huron  country.  The 
Hurons  utilized  the  vast  fishing  grounds  of  the  Georgian  Bay  and  Muskoka  Lakes. 
The  Algonquin  tribes  of  northern  and  eastern  Ontario  utilized  that  vast  chain 
of  lakes,  and  great  rivers,  extending  north  to  James  Bay.  Nipigon  and  the  Sault 
were  celebrated  for  their  fisheries,  and  from  all  quarters  the  various  Algonquin 
tribes  frequented  these  waters. 

In  prehistoric  times  many  a savage  battle  raged  around  these  places,  when  rival 
and  antagonistic  tribes  met  upon  these  shores.  The  rapids  of  Sault  St.  Marie  are 
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beset  with  rocks  of  the  most  dangerous  description,  and  yet  they  were  the  scene 
of  a fishery  in  which  all  their  dangers  were  braved,  and  mastered  with  singular 
expertness. 

It  is  at  the  foot  of  these  rapids,  and  even  amid  these  boiling  waters,  that 
extensive  fishing  is  carried  on,  from  spring  until  winter,  of  a kind  of  fish  called  in  the 
native  language  atticameg,  and  in  ours  “ whitefish,”  because,  in  truth,  it  is  very 
white ; and  it  is  most  excellent,  so  that  it  furnishes  food,  almost  by  itself,  to  the 
greater  part  of  all  these  peoples.  Dexterity  and  strength  are  needed  for  this  kind  of 
fishing;  for  one  must  stand  upright  in  a bark  canoe,  and  there,  among  the  whirl- 
pools, with  muscles  tense,  thrust  deep  into  the  water  a rod,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  fastened  a net  made  in  the  form  of  a pocket,  into  which  the  fish  are  made  to 
enter.  When  they  were  made  to  enter  the  net,  they  were  raised  with  a strong  pull 
into  the  canoe.  This  is  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

The  Nipigon  district  has  many  lakes  and  fast-running  rivers,  many  with 
rapids  that  would  make  the  most  daring  hesitate;  yet  here  the  Indian  fisherman 
plied  his  various  methods  to  gather  in  his  winter  supplies.  Three  centuries 
after,  the  g'overnment  of  this  province  utilizes  these  same  fisheries  to  'assist 
in  supplying  the  people  of  Ontario  with  fish  food,  and  no  finer  or  better  quality 
of  fish  is  to'  be  had  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  speckled  trout,  varying  in 
weight  up  to  seven  or  eight  pounds,  have  been  angled  for  by  many  a modern 
sportsman,  who  loved  their  flavours  and  enjoyed  the  sport  of  catching  them.  The 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  adjacent  streams,  afforded  ample  fields  for  the  tribes 
of  the  western  portion  of  Ontario,  as  Avell  as  for  the  dwellers  in  the  prairie  regions 
beyond. 

Fishing  Appliances. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  bone  and  flint  artifacts  in  the  custod}^  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Museum,  few  are  those  that  have  been  used  for  fishing.  It  may 
well  be  said  of  these  that,  while  there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  term 
u prehistoric,”  when  applied  to  the  antiquities  of  Europe,  the  same  word  assumes 
an  altered  significance  in  its  connection  with  the  fishing  outfit  left  by  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  province.  Thus,  while  our  collection  may  contain  specimens 
of  very  high  antiquity,  as  well  as  others  of  comparatively  recent  date,  yet,  there  is 
no  way  of  suggesting  accurate  discrimination. 

In  the  Museum  are  some  double-pointed  bait-holders,  which,  when  properly 
baited,  with  line  attached  to  the  centre,  were  used  to  drag  the  fish  from  the  waters 
as  soon  as  it  seized  the  bait.  Artifacts  of  this  kind  were  in  use  by  the  prehistoric 
races  of  Europe. 

In  the  first  place,  I must  allude  to  the  great  scarcity  of  fish-hooks  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  Those  which  have  been  found,  and  which  are  in  the  Provincial 
Museum,  are  almost  exclusively  made  of  bone,  some  few  copper,  and  possibly  flint, 
also  a f ew  shell ; unlike  bone  awls,  needles,  and  other  utilitarian  articles  used  in 
household  work,  which  found  their  way  into  the  ash-pits,  and  were  thus  preserved. 
Bone  fish-hooks  were  not  usually  left  there.  In  some  few  cases  the  finished  hook, 
with  others  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  has  been  found  in  their  refuse  heaps. 
The  bones  selected  for  the  manufacture  of  hooks  were  the  metacarpal,  metatarsal, 
and  rib  bones  of  the  deer,  and  the  tibio-tarsus  of  various  birds;  probably  the  tibio- 
tarsus  of  the  wild  turkey  was  most  frequently  used. 

Their  fishing  lines  were  made  of  plaited  deer  sinews,  and  were  either  held  in 
the  hands  or  tied  to  a short  rod. 
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Two  Copper  Hooks,  four  Bait  Holders,  and  Harpoon  (full  size) 
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Figure  a represents  a bone  harpoon-head  with  sinew  line  attached.  The  line 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Gearhart,  of  Indiana.  The  photo-engravure 
is  exact  size.  The  line  is  not  all  one  piece;  it  is  broken  in  several  places,  some 
three  or  four  feet  being  preserved.  The  braiding  is  most  wonderfully  done,  and 
owes  its  state  of  preservation  to  the  fact  that  it  was  encased  in  leather.  It  was 
found  at  Northumberland,  Pa.  Hr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  we  understand,  is  of 
the  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  Indian  finds  in  Pennsylvania.  • 

Considering  that  fishing  with  hook  and  line  was  commonly  practised  by  the 
North  American  Indians  at  the  time  of  their  first  contact  with  Europeans,  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  fish-hooks  in  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  them  in 
this  province  is  most  remarkable.  May  not  the  natives  also  have  made  fish-hooks 


Fig\  a — Bone  Harpoon-head  with  Sinew  Line  Attached. 
In  the  possession  of  Rev.  E.  M.  Gearhart,  Indiana,  Pa. 


out  of  substances  more  liable  to  decay  than  bone,  horn,  or  shell,  not  to  speak 
of  copper,  which  was  rarely  used.  Indians  of  the  north-west  coast  made  fish-hooks, 
for  catching  halibut  and  other  fish,  entirely  out  of  spruce  wood.  The  Mohaves  in 
Arizona  utilized  bent  cactus-spines  as  fish-hooks,  and  so  probably  our  Indians  in 
Ontario  made  use  of  wood  (spruce),  and  other  perishable  material  for  their  pur- 
pose. It  is  doubtful  whether  flint  was  thus  prepared  by  the  former  inhabitants 
of  Ontario  to  serve  in  the  construction  of  fish-hooks.  No  single  specimen  of  the 
required  form  is  to  be  found  among  the  thousands  of  flint  objects  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Museum.  Articles  of  this  description,  however,  appear  in  European  pre- 
historic collections. 
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Fish-hooks,  and  Bones  from  which  they  were  made — Dewey  Collection  (Iroquoian). 
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Harpoons  and  Sinkers — From  Dewey  Collection  (Iroquoian) 
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On  page  28  are  illustrated  a number  of  bone  fish-hooks,  now  in  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Alvin  H.  Dewey,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  Page  28  shows 
the  metatarsal  bones  from  which  these  hooks  are  made.  The  right  side  of  page  28 
illustrates  the  method  of  manufacture  from  the  long  bones  of  birds.  Page  29 
illustrates  the  bone  harpoons,  with  stone  net-sinkers.  All  these  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Dewey  from  Iroquois  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  city. 


Harpoons. 

Mason,  in  his  work  on  aboriginal  American  harpoons  (B.A.E.),  states:  “ That 
in  piercing  devices  the  ends  proposed  are  two,  namely,  to  reach  some  vital  part, 
and  hence  kill  instantly,  or  to  insert  a barb,  or  toggle,  under  the  skin  and  thereby 
retrieve  the  animal.”  A harpoon  is  a piercing  and  retrieving  device,  with  a 
movable  head.  Few  other  inventions  of  savagery  show  better  the  progress  of 
thought  in  devising  means  for  overcoming  difficulties  than  the  harpoon.  This 
instrument,  as  used  along  the  indents  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  waters  flowing 
into  them,  was  composed  of  a long  pole,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  fastened  a piece  of  pointed  bone  or  flint,  which  was  provided  on  both 
sides  with  two  little  curved  sticks,  which  almost  met  at  the  end  of  the  bone  point 
(see  Cut).  When  they  strike  an  eel  with  this  harpoon,  they  impale  it  upon  the 


Fishing  Spear. 


bone  point;  the  two  pieces  of  stick  yielding  by  the  force  of  the  blow  and  allowing 
the  eel  to  enter,  then  closing  of  themselves,  'because  they  open  only  through  the 
force  of  the  blow,  and  thus  prevent  the  impaled  eel  from  getting  away.  This 
harpoon-fishing  is  usually  done  at  night.  The  Indians  enter  a canoe,  one  at  the 
stern,  who  handles  the  paddle,  and  the  other  at  the  bow,  who,  by  the  light  of  the 
birch-bark  torch  fastened  to  the  prow  of  his  boat,  looks  around  searchingly  for  the 
prey  floating  gently  along  the  shores  of  the  rivers.  From  the  description  given 
in  the  Relations,  expert  Indian  fishermen  will  take  many  hundreds  of  these  fish 
in  one  night  by  spearing  them  in  this  manner. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  among  the  immense  number  of  spearheads  of 
chipped  siliceous  material  in  the  Ontario  Provincial  Museum,  many  served  as  the 
armature  of  spears  and  arrows  used  in  the  capture  of  fish.  There  is  hardly  a col- 
lection of  such  articles  from  which  barbed  specimens,  suitable  for  such  applications, 
could  not  be  selected.  The  wooden  spear,  hardened  by  fire  and  sharpened,  was  in 
use  very  frequently  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  This  was  thrust  into  the  body 
of  the  fish,  which  would  immediately  strike  deep  and  rush  to  the  bottom  very 
rapidly,  where  its  strength  was  soon  expended  by  its  violent  struggles  against  the 
buoyant  forces  of  the  spear.  As  soon  as  the  top  end  of  this  appeared  again  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  fisherman  made  upl  to  it,  renewed  the  attack,  and 
continued  thus  till  he  secured  his  prey. 
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33598.  629.  8132. 

Fig.  No.  33598  (full  size) — Bone  Fish  Spear,  Waterloo. 
Figr-No.  629  (full  size) — Barbed  Bone  Spear — Brant  Co. 
Fig.  No.  8132  (full  size) — Bone  Harpoon,  Beverley  Tp. 
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8104.  7088.  6735.  12826. 

No.  8104  (full  size) — Harpoon,  York  Co. 

No.  7088  (full  size) — Bone  Spearhead,  York  Co. 

No.  6735  (full  size) — Flint  Spear,  McGillivray  Tp. 

No.  12826  (full  size)— Stone  Spear,  Norfolk  Co. 
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6739.  6747.  3769. 

Fig.  No.  6739  (full  size) — Flint  Spearhead,  Addington  Co. 

Fig.  No.  6747  (full  size) — Slate  Spearhead. 

Fig.  No.  3769  (full  size) — Slate  Spearhead,  Northumberland  Co. 
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24999.  36C2. 

Copper  Knife,  Renfrew  Co.,  and  Spear,  Rainy  River  District. 
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Fig.  No.  6738  (full  size) — Flint  Spearhead,  Plvmpton  Tp. 


Nets. 

The  usual  methods  practised  by  the  Indian  to  catch  fish  are  by  angling,  and 
setting  nets.  Rau  in  “ Prehistoric  Fishing/7  states : “ When  they  make  a new 
fishing  net,  which  is  frequently  composed  of  small  thongs  cut  from  raw  deer  skins, 
they  take  a number  of  birds’  bills  and  feet  and  tie  them,  a little  apart  from  each 
other,  to  the  head  and  foot  rope  of  the  net;  and,  at  the  four  corners,  generally 
fasten  some  of  the  toes  and  claws  of  the  otter  and  mink.  The  birds’  feet  and 
bills  made  choice  of  on  such  occasions  are  generally  those  of  the  laughing  goose, 
wavey  (or  white  goose),  gulls,  loons  and  black-heads;  and  unless  some  or  all  of 
these  be  fastened  to  the  net,  they  will  not  attempt  to  put  it  into  the  water,  as  they 
firmly  believe  it  would  not  catch  a single  fish. 

A net  thus  accoutred  is  fit  for  setting  whenever  occasion  requires,  and  oppor- 
tunity offers;  but  the  first  fish,  of  whatever  species,  caught  in  it,  is  not  to  be 
sodden  in  the  water,  but  broiled  whole  on  the  fire,  and  the  flesh  carefully  taken 
from  the  bones  without  dislocating  one  joint;  after  which  the  bones  are  laid  on  the 
fire  at  full  length  and  burnt.  A strict  observance  of  these  rules  is  supposed  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  promoting  the  future  success  of  the  new  net;  and 
a neglect  of  them  would  render  it  not  worth  a farthing. 

When  they  fish  in  rivers,  or  narrow  channels  that  join  two  lakes  together, 
they  could  frequently,  by  tying  two,  three,  or  more  nets  together,  spread  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  channel,  intercept  every  sizable  fish  that  passed;  but 
instead  of  that,  they  scatter  the  nets  at  a considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
from  a superstitious  notion,  that,  were  they  kept  close  together,  one  net  would  be 
jealous  of  its  neighbour,  and  by  that  means  not  one  of  them  would  catch  a single 
fish.” 

In  the  Relations,  Vol.  8,  p.  39,  the  following  account  of  fishing  under  the 
ice  occurs : “ The  Indian  told  me  that,  if  some  of  our  Frenchmen  would  ac- 

company him,  he  would  go  and  fish  under  the  ice  of  a great  pond,  located  some  five 
thousand  paces  beyond  the  great  river,  opposite  our  settlement.  One  of  them  did, 
in  fact,  go  there,  and  brought  back  some  fish,  which  greatly  comforted  our  French 
people,  for  they  can  now,  in  fhe  thickest  ice,  stretch  their  nets  in  this  pond.  I 
have  seen  them  fish  in  this  way;  now  see  how  they  do  it.  With  great  blows  of 
the  axe  they  make  a tolerably  large  hole  in  the  ice  of  the  pond ; then,  at  intervals, 
they  make  other  smaller  ones,  and  by  the  use  of  poles  they  pass  a cord  from  hole  to 
hole  under  the  ice ; this  cord,  which  is  as  long  as  the  nets  they  wish  to  stretch, 
stops  at  the  last  hole,  through  which  it  is  drawn,  and  they  spread  out  in  the  water 
the  whole  net  which  is  attached  to  it.  This  is  the  way  they  spread  the  nets  the 
first  time.  When  they  wish  to  examine  them,  it  is  very  easily  done,  for  they  draw 
them  out  through  the  largest  opening,  to  collect  the  fish  from  them ; then  it  is 
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only  necessary  to  draw  back  the  cord  to  re-spread  the  nets,  the  poles  serving  only 
to  pnt  the  cord  through  the  first  time/’ 

Lescarbot  (Nouv.  France,  p.  837)  describes  the  wild  hemp  of  Canada,  saying: 
“ There  is  abundance  of  excellent  hemp  which  the  soil  produces  spontaneously. 
It  is  taller  and  slenderer,  also  whiter  and  stronger,  than  the  same  in  France/’ 
Champlain  also  found  a native  hemp  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  Slafter  says: 
“ This  was-  plainly  our  Indian  hemp,  asclepias  incarnata.”  The  fibres  of  the  bark 
are  strong  and  capable  of  being  wrought,  into  a fine  soft  thread.  We  are  informed 
that  their  cordage  is  so  even,  soft,  and  smooth,  that  it  looked  more  like  silk  than 
hemp.  Sagard  informs  us  that  from  the  cordage  which  the  women  and  girls 
have  prepared,  the  men,  during  the  winter,  make  nets  and  seines  for  catching  fish. 

The  Jesuit  Relations,  Yol.  54,  p.  149,  graphically  describes  fishing  in  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  rivers  flowing  therein.  “ These  waters  are  almost  everywhere 
so  abundant  in  sturgeon,  whitefish,  trout,  carp  and  herring,  that  a single  fisherman 
will  catch  in  one  night  twenty  large  sturgeon,  or  a hundred  and  fifty  whitefish,  or 
eight  hundred  herring,  in  one  net.  These  herring  are  very  much  like  those  of  the 
sea  in  shape  and  size,  but  are  not  quite  so  good.  One  often  has  to  undergo  much 
exposure  for  this  fishing,  which,  in  certain  parts,  is  carried  on  only  in  the  offing, 
and  in  places  that  are  dangerous  and  subject  to  storms,  while  at  night  the  fishing  is 
done  before  the  moon  rises.  In  fact,  two  Frenchmen  were  drowned  there  last 
autumn,  being  surprised  by  a gust  of  wind  which  they  could  not  avoid.” 

“In  the  river  named  Nontounagan  (Ontonagon),  which  is  toward  the  south, 
very  extensive  fishing  for  sturgeon  is  carried  on,  day  and  night,  from  spring  until 
autumn,  and  it  is  there  that  the  savages  go  to  lay  in  their  provisions.  Opposite 
this  river,  on  the  north  side,  a quite  similar  fishery  is  carried  on  in  a little  cove, 
where  a single  net  furnishes  you  thirty  and  forty  sturgeon  in  one  night. 

“ This  plenty  is  found,  besides,  in  a river  at  the  end  of  the  lake ; and,  going 
down  along  the  north  side,  one  comes  upon  another  river,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  black  sturgeon  that  are  caught  there;  they  are  not  so  good  as  the  others, 
but  travellers  who  are  starving  find  them  excellent. 

“ At  the  point  of  Saint  Esprit,  Chagaouamigong,  where  the  Outaouaks  and 
the  Hurons  live,  there  are  caught,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  great  numbers  of 
whitefish,  trout,  and  herring.  This  manna  begins  in  November,  and  lasts  until  the 
ice  comes;  and,  the  colder  the  weather  becomes,  the  more  fish  one  catches.  These 
herring  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  lake  on  the  south  side,  from  spring  down 
to  the  end  of  the  month  of  August ; and  a full  list  of  all  its  fisheries  would  require 
a complete  enumeration  of  all  the  coves  and  all  the  rivers  of  this  lake.” 

There  was  also  a favourite  method,  amongst  our  prehistoric  races,  of  fishing 
with  a hand  net.  The  net  is  about  three  feet  deep,  and  of  the  same  diameter  at 
the  opening,  made  of  hemp,  and  knotted  after  the  usual  manner  of  our  nets.  On 
each  side  of  the  mouth  they  tie,  very  securely,  a strong  elastic  green  stick,  to 
which  the  ends  are  fastened.  Prepared  with  these,  the  Indians  jump  in  at  the 
end  of  a pond,  swimming  under  water  with  their  nets  stretched  open.  When  their 
breath  is  expended,  or  the  net  heavy,  they  go  ashore  and  discharge  their  load. 

Weirs. 

In  regard  to  eels,  the  Indians  fish  for  them  with  a weir,  as  well  as  by  the  other 
methods  before  mentioned.  They  make  the  weirs,  very  ingeniously,  long  and 
broad,  capable  of  holding  many  hundred  eels.  When  the  water  is  low,  they  place 
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the  obstruction  upon  the  sand  in  a suitable  and  retired  spot,  securing  it  so  that  it 
is  not  carried  out  by  the  tide.  At  the  two  sides  they  collect  stones,  which  they 
extend  out  like  a chain  or  little  wall — on  both  sides — so  that  the  eel,  which  always 
swims  toward  the  bottom,  on  encountering  this  obstacle  will  readily  swim  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  net  or  basket,  to  which  other  stones  guide,  and  when  the  water 
falls,  the  basket  is  frequently  well  filled.  This  method  of  fishing  was  commonly 
employed  by  them  in  many  localities,  and  no  more  interesting  place  to  study  this 
form  of  fishing  can  be  found  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  “ The  Harrows  ” at 
Orillia. 

The  Indians  had  the  art  of  catching  fish  in  long  creels,  made  with  canes  and 
hickory  splinters,  tapering  to  a point.  They  laid  these  at  a fall  of  water,  where 
stones  were  placed  in  two  sloping  lines  from  each  bank,  till  they  met  together  in 


Methods  of  fishing  practised  by  the  Indians — After  De  Bry. 


the  middle  of  the  rapid  stream,  where  the  entangled  fish  were  soon  drowned. 
Above  such  a place  they  fastened  a wreath  of  long  grape  vines  together,  to  reach 
across  the  river,  with  stones  fastened  at  proper  distances  to  rake  the  bottom;  they 
would  swim  a mile  with  it,  whooping  and  plunging  all  the  way,  and  thus  driving 
the  fish  before  them  into  their  large  cane  pots. 

Sinkers. 

It  scarcely  need  be  affirmed  that  the  natives  of  Ontario,  like  the  primitive 
fishermen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  weighted  their  nets  by  means  of  stones — a 
water-washed  pebble,  nearly  circular  in  outline,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  centre,  and  two  by  three  inches  on  the  flat  surface.  These  were 
notched  on  opposite  sides;  around  this  was  fastened  a string,  which  in  turn  was 
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fastened  to  the  net.  A very  large  collection  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Museum,  many  of  which  came  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
There  is  also  another  form  shaped  like  an  egg,  and  grooved  around  the  top.  This 
form  is  not  very  plentiful  here. 


Fig.  No.  31879  (full  size)— Stone 
Sinker,  Lake  Erie. 


Fig.  No.  25322  (full  size) — Stone 
Sinker,  Elgin  Co. 


Fig.  No.  25323  (full  size)  — 
Stone  Sinker,  Lake  Erie. 


Fig.  No.  31881  (full  size)— Stone  Sinker, 
Lake  Erie. 
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Fig.  No.  31874— Stone  Sinker,  North  Shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
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Fig.  No.  5203  (full  size)— Slate  Knife. 


Fig.  No.  3760  (full  size) — Slate  Knife,  Otonabee  Tp. 


Fig.  No.  5200  (full  size)— Slate  Knife,  Lanark  Co. 
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Fish-Cutters. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  types  of  North  American  stone  implements  is 
aware  of  the  existence  of  smoothed  or  polished  cutting-tools  of  slate,  which  generally 
exhibit  a semi-lunar  shape,  having  a curved  cutting  edge,  and  a straight,  or  nearly 
straight,  back,  thick  and  projecting,  for  greater  convenience  in  handling. 


Fig.  No.  37129 — Anchor  Stone,  Bexley  Tp.,  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 
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I have  called  these  implements  “ fish-cutters,”  not  for  conveying  the  idea  that 
they  were  exclusively  used  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  that  name,  but  because  I 
believe  that  the  cutting  of  fish  was  one  of  their  chief  applications. 

All  those  illustrated  are  in  the  Provincial  Museum.  Ho.  3760  is  concaved 
on  the  top,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  had  a wooden  handle  attached. 

On  page  42  is  illustrated  an  anchor  stone  found  by  Mr.  Lytle  on  Lot  6, 
township  of  Bexley,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw.  This 
stone  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  Provincial  Museum.  Its  weight  is  eight 
pounds.  The  groove  around  the  centre  has  been  pecked  out  probably  with  flint, 
and  it  still  shows  the  marking.  It  was  originally  a field  stone,  but  use  has  polished 
it  in  several  places.  The  groove  is  quite  deep  enough  to  retain  the  hempen  rope 
in  place. 


Boats. 

The  simple,  though  beautifully  shaped,  craft  of  our  Indians  are  alluded  to  by 
the  earliest  writers.  The  craft,  both  the  canoe  and  the  dugout,  were  extensively 
used  for  fishing  purposes.  De  Brv,  in  his  first  volume,  gives  a very  fine  account 
of  the  methods  of  making  the  dugout  canoe,  which  was  used  all  over  the  continent. 


Fig.  No.  3746  (full  size) — Slate  Knife,  Aurora,  Ont. 


Cautiously  aucl  quietly,  in  our  moccasined  feet,  we  follow  the  narrow  trail 
through  the  thick  hush  and  rolling  country,  led  by  our  guide  and  chief,  Tsohahessen. 
Suddenly  he  stops  and  raises  his  hand  as  a warning  to  listen.  Faintly  we  hear  the 
ripple  of  running  water.  Approaching  nearer,  we  are  again  signalled  to  stop  and 
listen.  This  time  we  hear  the  regular  beat  of  the  medicine-man’s  tom-tom;  the 
rattle  of  the  bone  anklets,  as  the  warriors  dance,  chanting  their  Attiwandaron’s 
war  song.  “ War  dance,”  whispers  our  chief,  “ big  fight  soon.”  Thoughts  like 
these  coursed  through  our  brain  as  we  drove  in  our  automobile  through  South 
London,  over  the  Thames  to  our  Indian  village  destination,  accompanied  by  Dr.  S. 
Woolverton,  Mr.  John  Cottam,  and  our  artist.  The  morning  was  an  ideal  one. 
towards  the  end  of  September.  The  fine  roads,  the  rolling  country,  the  magnificent 
farms,  with  palatial  farm-houses — truly,  the  old  county  of  Middlesex  was  an  ideal 
place  for  the  farmers  of  the  prehistoric  races,  as  it  is  to-day  for  their  war-like 
successors. 

Arriving  at  Lot  20,  Con.  4,  London  township,  we  were  cordially  received  by 
Miss  Shaw- Wood,  through  whose  kindness  we  were  permitted  to  explore  the  ancient 
village  site.  Leaving  our  car  and  following  a narrow  path  down  a gentle  incline, 
we  soon  reach  a small  winding  creek,  which  our  historian,  Dr.  Woolverton,  calls 
Snake  Creek,  so  named  because  of  its  crooked  course.  Here  we  noticed  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  dam,  undoubtedly  used  by  the  Indians  for  fishing  purposes.  A few 
yards  further  on,  the  creek  empties  its  waters  into  the  Medway.  Crossing  the 
stream,  we  ascend  a hill,  about  80  feet  high,  by  a narrow  path,  and,  on  reaching  the 
summit,  we  view  the  remains  of  probably  the  most  historical  and  interesting  Indian 
village  site  in  Ontario.  Truly  an  ideal  spot  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
selected  by  the  Attiwandaron  tribes,  or  their  predecessors,  some  three  or  four 
centuries  ago.  During  Indian  occupation  the  trees  were  cleared  from  the  five  or  six 
acres  comprising  the  village  site.  Now,  the  whole  crest  of  the  hill  is  marked  with 
evidence  of  Indian  occupation,  and  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  large  trees  com- 
posed principally  of  maple  and  elm.  This  is  probably  the  village  site  occupied  by 
Souharissen,  when  Sagard  was  irP  this  region;  and  Tsohahessen,  mentioned  by 
Daillon,  may  have  been  the  same  person.  This  village  site,  situated  in  the  western 
peninsula  of  Ontario,  was  more  likely  to  be  the  principal  fortified  village  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  possibly  the  seat  of  the  chief  council  of  the  Attiwandaron  nation. 
Sansom’s  map  of  1650,  and  Du  Creux’s  of  1660,  were  based  upon  the  reports  made 
by  the  Fathers  who  visited  this  locality,  and  one  would  infer  from  this  circumstance 
that  this  was  the  historic  site. 
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Dr.  Woolverton,  in  a paper  read  before  the  London  Historical  Society,  thns 
speaks  of  the  Old  Fort:  “ Onr  forefathers  began  their  pioneer  work,  in  this  region  of 
the  western  peninsula,  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  century.  Previous  to  1800  not  a 
single  forest  tree  had  ever  been  felled  in  Middlesex  County  by  a permanent  white 
settler.  We  are  interested  in  knowing  something  of  the  state  of  onr  country  during 
the  countless  ages  which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  first  pioneers  to  this  splendid 
land,  which  now  contains  so  many  fertile  farms  and  beautiful  homes.  Onr  endeavor 
should  be  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  more  especially,  the  younger 
portion  of  onr  community,  a desire  to  know  something  of  the  historical  facts  per- 
taining, not  only  to  onr  own  county,  but  to  all  regions  embraced  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  This  evening  we  are  to  study  one  of  the  finest  prehistoric  earth- 
works, or  forts,  to  te  found  in  the  Dominion. 

“ All  through  this  section  of  country,  in  Middlesex,  Perth,  Oxford,  Elgin,  and 
Kent,  traces  have  been  found  of  Attiwandaron  village  sites.  Probably  the  nearest 
to  the  site  of  London  was  located  in  Lot  20,  Con.  4,  of  London  township,  on  the 
property  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  society,  Mr.  Shaw- Wood.  The  remains 
point  to  the  existence  of  an  ideal  fortified  village,  romantically  situated  on  a high 
plateau  overlooking  the  Medway  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  enclosing  between 
earthworks  a space  of  four  or  five  acres.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
however,  the  conquering  Iroquois  swept  over  this  country,  defeated  the  Neutrals, 
destroyed  their  villages,  and  turned  the  land  into  a hunting  ground  for  beaver. 

“ During  the  past  summer  we  twice  visited  this  historical  place,  one  of  the  few 
authentic  and  well-chosen  sites  of  a savage  race  of  people,  of  whom  we  know  but 
little  more  than  is  gleaned  by  the  curiosity  hunter,  who,  in  pursuit  of  his  hobby, 
upturns  from  time  to  time  objects  used  for  a variety  of  purposes,  or,  it  may  be, 
implements  of  stone,  which  are  still  more  abundant,  and  were  used  by  these  people 
for  domestic  purposes  in  times  of  peace,  and  as  weapons  in  war.  The  period  of 
which  we  speak  is  known  historically  as  the  ‘ Stone  Age/  On  onr  first  visit,  Mr. 
Sonley  pointed  out  the  situation  of  the  various  mounds  and  ash-heaps  that  he 
described  in  his  essay,  and  at  the  same  time  we  obtained  a more  complete  outline 
of  the  Fort  than  had  been  given  by  Dr.  David  Boyle,  who  visited  the  place  some 
two  or  three  years  previously.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Sonley  for  having 
preserved  for  us  a comparatively  correct  plan  of  this  most  interesting  place.  The 
site  is  well  chosen,  being  a very  high  peninsula  with  steep  sides  bordering  on  two 
running  streams,  which  form  a junction  at  this  point — the  Medway  on  the  north, 
and  a small  spring  creek  on  the  south,  so  winding  in  its  course  that  Mr.  Shaw- Wood 
gave  it  the  name  of  Snake  Creek. 

“ The  earthworks  that  remain  show  it  to  have  been  a palisaded  or  fortified 
town,  and  a good  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  It  was  without  doubt  the  winter 
quarters  for  the  tribe,  as  the  vast  remains,  that  have  been  exhumed  from  the  refuse 
heaps  of  kitchen  middens,  testify.  The  bones  of  deer,  bear,  and  beaver,  and 
also  human  remains  have  been  unearthed  in  every  part  of  the  enclosure.  From 
these  bones  they  made  many  of  their  implements  by  rubbing  them  down  on  soft 
stones;  a number  of  these  rubbing  stones  we  picked  up  on  the  surface  of  the  Fort. 
So  far  as  I can  learn,  but  few  bone  needles  have  been  found  that  had  holes  drilled 
in  them  for  eyes.  The  remainder  were  really  used  as  awls,  or  as  pins  for  securing 
the  clothing  that  they  wore.  Numerous  stone  implements  have  been  found  here, 
and  the  large  quartzite  boulders,  on  which  they  rubbed  their  stone  axes  to  produce 
a cutting  edge,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  far  side  of  the  creek,  south  of  the  Fort. 
These  smoothing  and  polishing  stones  are  of  great  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  as 
are  also  the  mealing  Hones,  with  which  they  used  to  grind  their  corn.  There  is  one 
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thing  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  Fort.  At  the  extreme  western  side, 
there  was  at  one  time  a deep  ditch  or  moat,  with  the  high  earthwork  embankment 
as  a protection  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  most  exposed  point.  This  extended 
across  the  property  from  stream  to  stream,  slightly  curving  towards  the  west.  It 
may  still  be  traced  by  a slight  depression,  since  it  was  recently  filled  in.  Most  of  it 
is  on  the  adjoining  property  of  Mr.  Coombs,  who  secured  quite  a number  of  relics 
when  breaking  up  the  land  and  filling  up  the  hollow. 

fit  is  now  over  thirty-five  years  since  I was  first  shown  the  place  by  Mr.  John 
Morden  of  Hyde  Park.  It  was  not  then  despoiled,  as  it  is  to-day ; having  in  the 
intervening  time  furnished  the  nucleus  of  many  valuable  collections.  This  western 
district  of  Ontario,  hemmed  in,  as  it  is,  by  large  fresh-water  lakes,  was  the  abode 
of  wild  and  savage  tribes  for  a long  period  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 
The  remains  of  their  villages,  camps,  and  burying  mounds,  or  ossuaries,  are  every- 
where to  be  met  with;  but  none  are  more  interesting  or  better  preserved  than  those 
of  our  own  county  of  Middlesex.” 

Mr.  John  Sonley,  of  London,  who  lived  on  the  farm  for  years,  and  who  has  a 
very  fine  collection  of  Indian  artifacts  procured  therefrom,  gives  the  following 
description : “ In  the  year  1902,  when  I first  visited  this  historic  place,  I found 

six  distinct  mounds  of  ashes,  one,  four  feet  deep  and  about  eighty  feet  in 
circumference,  that  had  not  been  disturbed  by  any  one.  I commenced  digging  it 
on  Christmas  Day,  1903.  I found  nine  bone  needles,  one  deer  horn,  a skinning 
implement,  one  leg  bone  belonging  to  the  human  family,  which  had  been  used  by 
the  natives  in  some  of  their  games,  or  as  an  implement ; two  clay  pipes  broken  near 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  one  white  stone,  with  a hole  drilled  in  it,  which  had  been 
worn  as  a charm  or  ornament,  several  arrow-heads  and  pieces  of  pottery,  also  a 
large  quantity  of  bones,  both  human  and  animal.  At  intervals  through  the  year 
I did  considerable  digging  in  search  of  relics,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  some  five 
hundred  pieces,  including  ten  pipes,  two  of  them  being  imperfect,  sixty  bone  needles, 
some  of  them  very  fine,  one  hundred  bone  beads,  twelve  shining  stones,  some  very 
small,  one  hundred  and  fifty  arrow-heads,  some  fine  pieces  of  crockery,  and  four 
Indian  skeletons,  which  had  been  buried  in  a very  peculiar  way.  It  seems  as  though 
the  flesh  had  been  removed  before  interment,  as  the  bones  were  in  a hole  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  depth,  with  the  skull  bones  on 
the  top  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  There  were  only  about  nine  inches  of 
decayed  leaves  on  top,  and  two  inches  of  ashes  on  the  grave.  I visited  the  place 
many  times  in  the  following  four  years,  finding  several  more . fine  relics. 

“ It  appears  to  have  been  a central  camp  or  village.  There  is  an  embankment 
on  the  east  side  for  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  for  about  eighty 
feet  on  the  south  side,  and  about  three  feet  high,  while  it  varies  from  five  to  eight 
feet  in  width.  On  the  west  side  there  is  a distinct  mark  of  the  embankment  which 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  years.  The  Fort  covers  between  four  and  five  acres, 
which  have  been  laid  out  in  a very  skilful  manner.  The  entrance  appears  to  have 
been  from  the  south-east,  at  a steep  bank.  Inside  the  Fort,  when  I first  visited  it, 
I found  distinct  places  where  they  had  their  fire-places,  being  hollows  in  the  ground, 
about  two  feet  deep,  some,  three  feet.  There  was  also  a place  about  twenty  feet 
wide  and  about  fifty  feet  long,  near  the  east  side,  with  gravel  around  the  outside 
about  one  foot;  which,  with  several  pits  inside,  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
storing  purposes.*  There  is  a distinct  road,  or  foot-path,  from  it,  in  a winding 
direction,  to  the  west  side,  where  there  is  a mound  made  with  gravel.  In  my 
estimation  it  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  execution  and  torture.  I spent  one 
day  digging  in  this  mound,  and  the  only  things  I found  were  charred  bones  and 

* Prof.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Shaw-Wood  dug  in  this  spot  for  relics. 
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ashes;  it  may  have  been  the  medicine-man’s  camp.  To  the  north  of  it  there  is  a 
place,  about  ten  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  hanked  around  with 
gravel,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  for  a large  fire.  Among  the  ashes  in  the' 
centre,  I found  some  thick  pieces  of  pottery  and  several  pieces  of  corn  cob,  with 
the  corn  still  intact,  burnt  like  charcoal,  and  two  clay  pipes  on  the  side  of  the  pit.* 
In  all  my  digging  I never  found  a trace  of  the  white  man’s  art;  no  iron,  or  copper, 
or  any  implement  resembling  the  work  of  the  white  man.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
tribe  which  inhabited  the  Old  Fort  were  cannibals,  as  I found  a large  quantity  of 


human  bones,  chiefly  legs  and  arm  bones  and  skulls,  in  the  ash  heaps,  mixed  with 
the  bones  of  animals.  The  long  bones  were  always  broken  lengthwise,  as  though 
to  take  out  the  marrow.  The  skulls  were  always  broken.  If  they  were  not 
cannibals,  I think  the  bones  would  have  been  buried  and  left  unbroken.  I have 
dug  in  several  mounds  since,  around  the  Pond  Mills,  and  along  the  river  bank,  but 
I found  no  human  bones.” 

* Without  doubt  the  pit  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sonley  was  the  place  where  the  Indian 
corn  was  dried  and  charred  before  being  bulled  for  future  use  as  a food  supply  for  the 
tribe,  and  which  was  also  placed  in  the  burial  mounds  of  the  dead  for  sustenance  on  their 
way  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. — Woolverton. 
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Site  of  Indian  Fort,  where  Snake  Creek  enters  the  Medway  River,  showing  remains  of  dam 

constructed  by  Indians  to  trap  fish. 
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Site  of  Indian  Fort,  from  N.E.  corner,  showing  River  Medway  and  ash-beds  on  edge  of  hill, 


By  J.  Hugh  Hammond. 


The  great  source  of  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  Native  Baces  in  this  neighbour- 
hood was  situated  close  to,  and  in  touch  with,  the  metropolis  of  the  Huron  nation, 
Cahiague.  If  refeience  be  permitted  to  the  component  parts  of  this  word 
Cahiague,  taken  to  pieces  and  analyzed,  the  meaning  is  in  the  Huron  tongue  “At  the 
fish-spearing  place.”  Where  was  this  fish-spearing  place  to  which  Champlain  and 
his  attendant  Frenchmen  repaired,  prior  to  setting  out  on  his  invasion  of  the 
Iroquois  country,  on  September  1st,  1615,  and  to  which  he  came  back  wounded  in 
December  of  the  same  year?  To  one  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Indian  trails 
of  the  Huron  country,  and  also  with  the  book  lore  of  this  interesting  and  historic 
section  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  there  can  be  only  one  place  that  exactly  fits 
every  requirement  and  meets  every  possible  objection,  the  place  that  even  to-day  is 
referred  to  by  the  old  Ojibwas  as  the  Mitche-kun-ing  (the  fenced  spearing  place)  : 
that  place  is  the  short  stretch  of  water  that  joins  the  Lakes  Simcoe  (Oentaron)  and 
Couchiehing,  two  and  one-half  to  three  miles  from  the  thriving  town  of  Orillia, 
and  locally  known  as  “ The  Narrows.” 

A reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Archives,  Ontario,  for  1907-1908 
will  satisfy  the  most  critical  that  “ The  Narrows,”  so  called  locally,  between  Lakes 
Simcoe  and  Couchiehing,  is  the  place.  This  report  is  largely  the  work  and  result 
of  the  searches  of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Jones,  S.J.,  whose  labours  have -been  devoted  to 
piecing  out  primarily  the  geographical  position  of  the  Huron  villages,  where  the 
martyrs  of  the  Jesuit  Mission  to  the  Hurons  lived  and  laboured,  and  died  their 
glorious  deaths,  and  incidentally  adds  a leaf  to  the  history  of  an  interesting  and 
almost  extinct  people,  “ The  Hurons.” 

Referring  to  Champlain’s  Journal,  we  find  him  describing  these  fisheries  in 
the  following  words : “ Here  are  extensive  fisheries.  There  is  another  lake  com- 
municating with  it  which  is  twenty-six  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which  flows 
into  the  little  one,  at  the  spot  where  the  great  fisheries  mentioned  are  carried  on, 
bv  means  of  a number  of  weirs,  which  almost  completely  close  The  Narrows, 
leaving  only  small  openings  where  the  nets  are  set,  and  in  which  the  fish  are  taken. 
Both  these  lakes  empty  into  the  f Mer  Douce.’  ” 

In  Champlain’s  itinerary  we  find  “ nous  passames  sur  le  bord  d’un  petit  lac 
distant  du  dit  village,  Cahiague,  de  trois  lieues.”  The  present  road  to  The 
Narrows,  with  very  little  change,  follows  the  old  Indian  trail  as  it  existed  in  1615 
et  seq.  The  distance,  speaking  generally,  from  the  centre  of  the  then  Indian 
bourg,  Cahiague,  where  the  town  of  Orillia  now  stands,  was,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  three  miles,  and  the  trail  followed  the  high  ground  near,  but  not  on,  the  shore 
of  the  small  lake  to  The  Narrows.  This  lake  is  undoubtedly  Lake  Couchiehing. 

[S3] 
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Having  the  site  of  “ The  fish-spearing  place 99  fixed,  it  is  of  interest  to  con- 
sider what  sort  of  fish  was  canght  there,  the  aboriginal  mode  of  preserving  them 
after  being  caught,  and,  lastly,  the  means  of  catching  these  fish. 

It  is  a well  known  local  fact  that  in  the  days  gone  by,  the  fresh-water  herring, 
a sweet  tasting  fish,  varying  in  size  from  10  to  18  inches  in  length,  were  in  dense 
shoals  in  The  Harrows,  and  one  could,  with  a spear  through  the  ice  in  the  winter 
season,  obtain  easily  a large  quantity  of  these  fish.  The  Ojibwa  Indians,  from 
the  nearby  village  of  Rama,  largely  got  their  winter  sustenance  in  this  way,  pro- 
viding for  themselves  as  well  as  supplying  the  adjoining  village,  now  the  town  of 
Orillia,  with  them.  During  the  ancient  time  referred  to  above,  in  the  summer 
season,  weirs  or  fences  of  brush  and  twigs  were  constructed  in  the  waters  of  The 
Harrows,  with  small  openings  left  therein,  and,  at  these  openings,  nets,  made  of  the 
wild  hemp  or  nettles,  were  placed;  and  in  these  pounds  or  nets  the  fish  were  en- 
tangled, and  from  them  taken  by  the  Indian  in  his  canoe  built  of  birch  bark.  The 
herring  taken  to  the  Indian’s!  wigwam,  if  not  immediately  required  for  use,  after 
being  cleaned,  were  smoked,  and  after  this  operation,  which  dried  as  well  as 
partially  cooked  the  fish,  they  were  placed  in  birch  bark  receptacles,  and,  as  re- 
quired, were  used  by  the  Indian  and  his  family.  During  the  winter  season  the 
Indian,  with  his  axe  of  stone,  broke  a small  hole  through  the  ice,  and  speared  with 
his  bone-pointed  spear  these  fish  that  in  their  myriads  were  swimming  close  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  ice,  which  is  here  never  very  thick  owing  to  the  current. 
To  one  who  has  enjoyed  this  sport,  standing  on  the  ice,  one  sees  a streak  of  silvery 
brightness  flash  past  the  hole,  and  then,  if  the  spearman’s  eye  is  true  and  his  aim 
sure,  he  soon  feels  that  indescribable  joy  of  the  true  sportsman,  matching  his  wit 
and  science  against  the  lightning  quickness  of  the  herring.  Cold  breezes  for- 
gotten— colder  feet,  probably  wet,  too — hands  tingling  with  the  cold,  the  spearman, 
standing,  possibly,  all  too  close  to  the  open  water  for  safety,  without  thought  of 
danger  or  dread  of  a wetting,  enjoys  that  moment,  which  none  but  the  true  sports- 
man can  really  appreciate.  All  these  things  are  of  little  moment,  but  the  supreme 
effort  is  to  spear,  and  keep  on  spearing  until  satiety  or  night  calls  a halt  to  the 
sport. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  old  fishing  weirs  are  now,  or  were  in  the  not  distant 
past,  plainly  perceptible  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  The  Harrows.  The  present  race 
of  aborigines,  the  Ojibwas,  from  the  near-by  village  of  Rama,  in  the  county  of 
Ontario,  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  an  agricultural  people,  but  a hunting  and  a 
fishing  people.  They  have  always  been  keen  fishermen  and  successful  in  obtaining 
the  bountiful  supply  of  food  brought,  as  it  was,  to  their  very  doors  by  the  great 
Wah.be  Munidoo.  Speaking  to  the  elders  of  this  people  they  invariably  refer  to 
The  Harrows  as  their  fish-spearing  place,  the  Mitche-kun-ing,  or  fenced  place. 
This  should  convince  anyone  that  the  source  of  supply  is  ancient,  if  not  more  than 
this.  Possibly  these  people  made  these  weirs;  at  least  one  could  safely  say  that 
they  kept  them  in  repair  of  a rude  kind,  these  weirs  turning  the  fish  and  directing 
their  course  into  the  nets  spread  by  the  Indian  at  the  openings  in  the  weir.  These 
nets  were  manufactured  by  the  Indian  woman  out  of  the  wild  hemp  or  nettles; 
she  also  cured  the  fish  after  being  caught.  The  Indian  man,1  was  the  fisherman 
spreading  the  nets,  repairing  the  weirs,  and,  with  his  rude  ’ appliances,  scaring  the 
fish  and  driving  them  into  the  meshes  of  the  nets.  The  herring,  being  a near-the- 
surface  feeder,  always  seeks  the  shallow  water  and  shoals  for  its  sustenance  as  well 
as  to  escape  the  assaults  of  other  predatory  fish,  such  as  the  salmon-trout  and  ling : 
these  two  races  of  fish  being  especially  numerous,  both  anciently  and  at  the  present 
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time,  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Simcoe,  while  on  the  Couchiching  side  the  maskinonge 
and  pugnacious  bass  predominate,  all  of  these  fish  being  known  as  predatory  and 
living,  as  they  did,  and  do,  on  the  smaller  fish — preferably  the  herring.  So  that 
the  herring,  seeking  refuge  and  food,  the  other  fish,  above  referred  to,  following 
them,  caused  the  narrow  stretch  of  water  to  be  always  well  supplied  with  fish  of 
the  kinds  mentioned  above. 

Champlain  had  the  2,200  warriors  that  accompanied  him  on  his  raid  into  the 
Iroquois  country  assembled  at  Cahiague,  and  they  fished  in  the  fish-spearing  place 
a short  time  (some  eight  or  ten  days),  obtaining  during  this  time  sufficient  food  to 
last  them  on  their  raid.  From  this  place,  Cahiague,  they  proceeded,  by  way  of 
the  Trent  waters,  to  their  unsuccessful  attack,  returning  again  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  1615,  by  the  same  route  to  Cahiague,  with  their  leader  a wounded 
man. 

Champlain  in  his  distances  could  not  have  been  right.  If,  instead  of  the 
word  leagues,  one  substitutes  miles,  then  he  is  almost  exact.  He  uses  these  words 
in  his  journal : “ Nous  passames  sur  le  bord  d’un  petit  lac  distant  du  dit  village 
de  trois  lieues.”  Now  the  Indian  trail,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  followed  the  shore 
of  Lake  Couchiching  (an  Algonquin  or  Ojibwa  name)  to  the  fish-spearing  place, 
and  the  distance  is  not  nine  miles,  but  a short  three  miles  along  this  trail  which 
was,  until  a short  time  since,  plainly  perceptible,  following  the  high  land  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Couchiching,  not  on  the  present  travelled  road,  but  nearly  so, 
and  to  the  north-west  of  it.  Referring  again  to  Champlain’s  distances,  he  men- 
tions Lake  Simcoe  as  being  twenty-six  leagues  in  circumference.  This  lake  is  at 
least  twenty  miles  across  from  the  Orillia  and  Oro  shore  to  the  Beaverton  or  Thorah 
shore,  and  over  forty  miles  in  length  from  The  Narrows  to  Bradford,  so  that  his 
distances  are  simply  guesses  and  not  exact  in  these  two  instances  at  all  events. 
He  says  in  another  place:  “ The  whole  of  this  country  (Huron)  through  which  I 
passed  overland  is  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  in  extent  (p.  518).”  Again  if  you 
substitute  the  word  miles  for  leagues  the  distance  is  almost  exact.  Anyone  who 
has  travelled  this  section  will  know  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  estimate.  There 
were  at  the  time  of  Champlain  a number  of  “ lieues  ” of  different  measure- 
ments and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  he  used,  even  were  his  dis- 
tances exact.  But  identifying  “ The  fish-spearing  place  ” and  proceeding  back- 
ward, the  site  of  Cahiague  can  be  no  longer  in  doubt,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
etymology  of  the  name.  Undoubtedly,  Champlain  was  at  the  fish-spearing  place — 
his  assembly  of  warriors  was  here — from  here  he  departed,  and  to  this  place  re- 
turned. Once  having  established  the  fish-spearing  place,  the  rest  of  the  theory 
proves  itself.  Champlain  also  in  another  place  describes  Cahiague  as  a bourg 
of  from  200  to  300  cabanes,  and  each  one  of  these  held  from  two  to  five  families; 
so  that,  at  this  time,  161 5*  this  bourg  was  a metropolis  of  the  Hurons  with  a large 
population.  Take  the  area  of  known  Indian  remains  here,  such  as  ash-heaps, 
broken  pottery,  pipes,  charred  corn,  fishbones,  etc.,  and  compare  them  with  any 
of  the  other  well  known  Indian  village  sites  nearby,  and  these  remains  were  without 
doubt  much  more  numerous  here  than  elsewhere.  The  system  of  Indian  trails 
converges  here.  Why  ? Because  at  this  great  source  of  food  supply,  “ The  fish- 
spearing  place/’  was  the  undoubted  site  of  the  metropolis,  Cahiague.  Champlain 
visited  Cahiague  between  August  20th  and  Sept.  1st,  1615,  and  describes  it  as  the 
principal  bourg  containing  two  hundred  rather  large-sized  lodges  (p.  30n  518  o) 
p.  277  J. 
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C.P.R.  Bridge  across  the  Narrows  at  Orillia. 
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The  component  parts  of  Cahiague,  according  to  the  authority  of  the 
Rev,  A.  E.  Jones,  S.J.,  (see  report  1908,  p.  194),  are  Xa-aia-xon-ae,  and  the  mean- 
ing shortly  is  “ Where  fish-spearing  is  carried  on  ” or  “ The  fish-spearing  place/5 

Again  referring  to  Champlain’s  itinerary  at  p.  522,  “ On  August  17th,  I 
arrived  at  Cahiague,  and  we  left  this  village  and  passed  on  (or  along)  the  shore 
of  a little  lake  three  leagues  distant  from  said  village.  Here  are  extensive  fisheries. 
There  is  another  lake  communicating  with  it,  which  is  twenty-six  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  it  flows  into  the  little  one  at  the  spot  where  the  great  fisheries 
mentioned  are  carried  on,  by  means  of  a number  of  weirs  which  almost  close  the 
Harrows,  leaving  only  small  openings  where  the  nets  are  set  and  in  which  the  fish 
are  taken.  Both  these  lakes  empty  into  the  Mer  Douce.  (Xote — by  the  River 
Severn) .” 

Champlain’s  description  would  only  describe,  and  that  minutely,  the  locality 
of  “ the  fisheries  ” place,  which  can  only  point  to  the  stretch  of  water  joining 
lakes  Simcoe  and  Couchiching,  locally  known  as  The  Narrows.  His  distances  are 
explained  heretofore,  and  must  be  taken  to  be  indefinite.  Substituting  miles  for 
leagues,  if  Cahiague  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Orillia,  his  description 
of  his  itinerary  is  exact.  He  did  pass  along  the  borders  of  a small  lake  to  the 
site  of  these,  fisheries.  The  old  Indian  trail  or  highway  followed  the  shore  of  this 
small  lake  on  the  near  high  ground.  The  distance  of  Orillia,  or  Cahiague  from 
the  fish-spearing  place  (I  am  now  speaking  of  the  Indian  bourg)  would  be,  fol- 
lowing this  trail,  three  miles  as  nearly  as  may  be.  Again,  one  cannot  interject 
one’s  own  opinion  without  the  geography  and  archaeological  remains  of  the  locality 
bearing  it  out.  Now,  given  The  Narrows  as  a starting  point  and  tracing  back- 
wards the  Indian  trail  a distance  of  three  miles  along  the  shore  of  the  little  lake, 
we  arrive  at  Orillia.  The  question  at  once  arises,  are  there,  or  were  there,  Indian 
remains  to  any  large  extent  at  this  place?  There  were  Huron  communal  burial 
pits  close  to  Orillia,  within  half  a mile  of  the  market  building  (the  Algonquin 
Ojibwas  never  buried  their  dead  thus,  but  singly)  ; a great  many  ash-heaps  or 
kitchen  middens,  a great  deal  of  broken  pottery,  flint  arrowheads,  broken  tobacco 
pipes,  wampum  or  shell  beads,  runtee  or  brown  stone  beads,  and  a few  of  the  blue 
glass  beads  of  French  origin,  together  with  the  usual  flotsam  of  an  Indian  village 
site.  Again,  if  allowable,  refer  to  the  Indian  trails  or  roads  to  the  known  habita- 
tions of  the  Hurons.  In  a westerly  direction  there  is  the  Coldwater  trail  to  the 
waters  of  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the  villages  situate  in  Medonte,  Tay  and  Tiny 
townships;  in  a northerly  direction,  the  Algonquin  trail  to  the  hunting  country 
or  rocky  highlands  and  in  a southerly  direction,  the  trail  to  the  villages  situate  in 
Oro  township,  and,  eventually,  to  the  Petun  country.  These  three  trails  all 
centred  at  Orillia  or  Cahiague. 

The  Ojibwa  are  Algonquin  and  were  allied  to  the  Hurons,  and  occupied  the 
country  north  of  the  Hurons.  They  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Hurons,  but  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use,  in  resisting  the  Iroquois  raid,  but  eventually  defeated  the  Iroquois 
and  drove  them  out,  and  occupied  the  Huron  territory.  These  people,  Ojibwas, 
were  afterwards,  in  1830,  removed  to  their  present  village  of  Rama  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  finally,  in  1850,  by  the  Robinson-Huron  Treaty,  gave  up  their  right  of 
ownership  of  the  land,  but  retained  their  right  to  hunt,  fish,  and  trap  over  the  lands 
ceded  by  them. 


“ Man’s  primitive  condition  was  that  which  corresponds  to  the  lowest  type 
extant,  the  Australian  and  Papuan:  the  further  back  enquiry  is  pushed  such  culture 
as  exists  is  found  to  have  been  preceded  by  barbarism.  The  savage  races  of  to-day 
represent  a condition  out  of  which  all  races  above  the  savage  have  emerged.” 

— “ Pioneers  of  Evolution,”  Edward  Clod. 

If  St.  Paul  warns  us  against  perplexing  ourselves  with  vain  and  endless 
genealogies,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  study  of  prehistoric  man  is  included  among 
those  of  the  Pauline  vanities.  It  seems  like  a waste  of  time  to  trouble  ourselves 
with  prehistoric  man.  We  know  nothing  and — waiving  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis — can  know  nothing  of  primitive  man.  With  Professor  Branco  we  can 
safely  say:  “We  know  absolutely  no  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  for  all  fossil 
remains  of  human  beings  are  the  remains  of  genuine  men,  such  as  we  are  now.”* 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  anthropology  with  a man  who  goes  back  two  or 
three  millions  of  years  for  his  facts.  Moreover,  the  Christian  when  meeting  the 
objections  of  popular  scientists  has  a right  to  demand  arguments  more  cogent 
than  the  “ it  is  probable  ” of  Professor  Osborn : “ possibly  a million  of  years  ” of 
Dr.  Wallace ; or  the  “ may  bes  ” and  “ might  bes  ” of  Professor  Elliott.  A 
thousand  “ may  bes  ” and  “ probables  ” are  not  proofs  and  until  those  who 
oppose  Christianity  furnish  us  with  something  more  tangible  than  suppositions 
we  refuse  to  reply  specifically  to  their  objections  however  specious,  plausible  or 
damaging  they  may  seem.  Few  minds,  even  of  a superior  order,  consent  to  burn 
their  idols  and  for  want  of  arguments  they  suppress  truths  opposed  to  the  opinions 
they  hold;  they  quibble,  but  do  not  surrender.  Back  as  far  as  1809,  the  French 
naturalist,  Lamarck  (Antoine  de  Monet)  founder  of  the  school  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, essayed  to  prove  that,  in  remote  ages  of  the  earth,  nature  developed  varieties 
of  beings  from  species,  which  varieties  became  in  time  distinct  species.  He  con- 
tended for  successive  or  progressive  links  of  production  till,  in  time,  man  himself 
was  evolved  from  a beast.  He  also  asserted  that  the  higher  attributes  of  the 
human  mind  were  but  the  expansion  of  the  faculties  of  brutes  and  differed  only 
in  quality  from  the  sagacity  of  apes  and  dogs.f 

From  the  beginning  of  history  until  our  own  day  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  such  development  as  Lamarck,  the  founder  of  evolution  advocates. 
The  beaver  builds  his  house  just  as  he  did  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The  bee 

* Address  before  International  Zoological  Congress,  Berlin,  1901. 
f “ Philosophic  Zoologique,”  Paris,  1829. 
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constructs  his  comb  precisely  as  he  did  when  the  Greeks  were  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  Troy,  and  the  ant  has  not  changed  itself  or  its  habits  since  Solomon 
advised  man  to  go  to  him  for  encouragement  to  industry. 

In  1832  Benjamin  Constant  startled  his  generation  by  reviving  the  theory 
that  the  first  man  was  a savage.  He  published  a book  to  prove  his  contention, 
and,  after  building  up  a wonderful  structure  of  plausibilities,  possibilities,  sophisms 
and  arguments,  rested  his  case.  Constant,  at  once  became,  like  Theodas,  a “ some- 
body ” and  his  followers  relegated  to  the  ash  heap,  as  exploded  doctrines,  the 
Biblical  account  of  creation,  the  birth  of  Adam,  original  sin  and  the  Redemption 
of  Man.  Then  came  Auguste  Comte,  who  in  a series  of  wonderful  chapters, 
pulverised  the  arguments  and  citations  of  Constant,  and  proved  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a doubt  that  man  was  evolved  from  an  extinct  lemur  whose  fossil 
remains  were  found  in  Madagascar.  About  1860,  Scotch  and  English  philosophers, 
scientists  and  anthropologists  began  a very  stubborn  and  menacing  attack  on  the 
veracity  of  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul  and  man’s  accountability  to  a Higher  Power.  Charles  Darwin, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Stuart  Mill,  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  lesser 
lights,  attacked  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  and  challenged 
the  inspiration  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible  itself.  But  in  time,  the  air  clarified 
itself,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  philosophers  of  science,  the  stubborn  Scotch 
and  English  nobility  and  people  stood  four  square  in  defence  of  Christianity. 

In  the  United  States  Dr.  I.  W.  Draper  and  Professor  John  Fiske,  of  Harvard, 
allied  themselves  with  the  Darwinian  and  the  Spencerian  battalions.  Dr.  Draper 
in  his  very  clever  and  persuasive  book  “ Human  Physiology,  Statical  and 
Dynamical,”  traced  the  origin  of  man  back  to  a molecule — an  almost  infinitesimally 
small  substance — and  its  development  in  millions  of  years  into  a man.  Dr. 
Theodore  Nicholas  Gill,  Dean  of  American  Naturalists,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  American  biologists,  declared  in  a lecture  on  “ Our  Ancestors 
Before  the  Ape,”  delivered  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1905,  that : “ If  we  go  back  beyond 
the  mammals  and  fishes,  amphibians  and  dipnoans,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
vista  of  interminable  length,  through  soft  bodied  forms  extremely  different  from 
anything  now  living,  but  resembling  a skull-less  translucent  vertebrate,  or  a sea 
squirt  which  we  find  attached  to  stones  and  shells.  Man’s  further  ancestry  is 
lost  in  an  indefinite  and  innumerable  series  of  worm-like  things  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  of  our  earth’s  history.”  It  now  remains  for  some  professor  with  a 
reputation  to  fearlessly  assert  that  man  never  had  a beginning,  but  always  was,  and 
then  this  interminable  dispute  over  man’s  origin  will,  like  the  longest  day,  come 
to  an  end.*  After  the  stormy  days  of  Rousseau  and  Yon  Holbach,  writers,  calling 
themselves  scientists,  ontologists,  traditionalists  and  liberals,  launched  with  great 
polemic  ability  attacks  against  Christianity  which  have  been  triumphantly  repulsed. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Christianity  was  attacked  in  its  separate 
members  and  parts,  but  to-day  the  citadel  itself  is  threatened  and  supernatural 
religion  as  a revealed,  historic,  or  philosophic  creed  is  now  on  its  defence. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Roman  persecutions  there  has  never  been  a period 
demanding  from  the  apologists  of  revealed  religion  a more  encyclopedic  or  critical 
scholarship  than  the  age  in  which  we  are  now  living.  Ministers  of  religion, 
professors  in  universities,  and  members  of  many  societies  of  learning  and  research 
have  consciously  or  unconsciously  encouraged  atheists,  deists  and  rationalists  in  their 
war  on  religion — a war  which  owes  its  popularity  not  so  much  to  the  prominent 

* Appendix,  Note  I. 
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names  of  its  leaders  as  to  a craving  for  “ vain  things  ” and  a determination  to 
destroy  all  belief  in  the  supernatural. 

Free  thinkers,  deists,  agnostics,  atheists,  skeptics,  rationalists,  natural  scientists, 
and  an  army  of  magazine  writers  inflated  with  the  ideas  and  expressions  of  men 
cleverer  than  themselves  are  in  the  field,  and,  if  Christianity  he  perishable  it  is 
doomed  to  death,  even  if  fated  not  to  die. 

As  a consequence  of  the  sermons,  addresses  and  writings  of  these  ambitious 
men,  whose  attacks  on  the  Mosaic  records  are  circulated  by  newspapers,  magazines 
and  the  socialist  press,  the  masses  are  losing  faith  in  the  existence  of  God, 
in  rewards  and  punishment  for  sin,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In 
time  morality  must  disappear,  national  character  suffer  and  civilization  itself 
be  imperilled.*  For  all  history  proves  that,  without  religious  sanctions  and  decrees, 
morals  decline  and  civilization  itself  decays.  The  foundation  of  all  morality  is 
religion,  for  it  is  a fundamental  principle  that  the  civilization  which  believes 
and  worships  God  lives,  and  that  when  it  loses  this  belief  and  worship  it  decays 
and  dies.  Beyond  contradiction  religious  belief  possesses  a “ survival  value  ;” 
it  is  the  mortar  holding  the  units  of  a nation  in  social  harmony.  Even  the  heathen 
knew  this.  “ Let  us  flatter  ourselves  as  we  will,”  said  Cicero,  “we  shall  never 
surpass  either  the  Gauls  in  valour,  or  the  Spaniards  in  numbers,  or  the  Greeks 
in  genius,  but  by  religion  and  the  fear  of  the  gods,  we  excel  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.” 

The  polemic  ability  and  the  skill  with  which  a full  division  of  arguments 
and  plausible  proofs  is  mobilized  to  attack  the  Christian  trenches  is  marvellous. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  and  threatening  danger  to  supernaturalism  comes  from 
the  camp  of  the  philosophers  of  science  who  profess  to  ignore  the  reality  of 
Christianity  and  a belief  in  a revelation.  They  are  satisfied  to  search  for  truth 
in  the  material,  or  cosmic  order,  ignoring  altogether  the  existence  or  even  the 
possibility  of  a spiritual  world,  and,  dethroning  priests  of  religion,  they  establish 
a hierarchy  of  science.  What  Christians  call  Revelation  they  brand  as  superstition 
and  that  which  Christians  deplore  as  infidelity  the  scientists  glorify  as  independent 
thought.  “ Science,”  writes  Tolstoy,  “ losing  the  religious  foundation,  turns 
to  the  study  of  nonsense  and  mainly  ceases  to  study  the  important,  since  there 
came  into  existence  the  experimental  science.  But  there  is  one  eternal,  universal 
teaching  of  truth  for  me,  for  all  of  us,  especially  clearly  expressed  in  the  Gospels. 
As  soon  as  one  understands  this  teaching  he  enters  into  a union  with  God,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  I can  tell  him.”f 

Another  class  of  men,  who  have  achieved  reputations  in  mechanical  art  and 
inventive  science,  laugh  down  and  ridicule  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “ pre- 
tensions of  Christians.”  Success  in  accumulating  money  or  in  constructive  art 
emboldens  these  materialists  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  most  profound  pro- 
blems, involving  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  duration 
of  eternity. 

Because  a man  knows  something  of  electricity  and  chemistry,  or  of  granite, 
gneiss,  feldspar,  mica,  silax,  and  borax  and  can  talk  learnedly  of  mineral  deposits 
and  of  the  different  geological  ages  of  our  earth,  must  it  also  be  assumed  that 
he  is  eminently  qualified  to  intelligently  discuss  and  solve  abstruse  problems  of 
theology,  philosophy,  history  and  civilization? 

Note  2. 

t “ Tolstoy’s  Diary,”  Oct.  14,  1897. 
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Lately  there  has  appeared  around  the  arena  of  polemics  a timorous  aggregation 
of  clerics  aspiring  to  reputations  and  calling  themselves  members  of  the  “ School 
of  Higher  Criticism.”  The  “ School  ” is  composed  largely  of  the  pastors  of 
fashionable  churches,  and  of  university  professors  without  any  denominational 
affiliation  or  any  distinctive  creed.  With  their  eyes  open  and  with  full  deliberation 
they  are  contributing  their  eloquence  and  learning  to  the  destruction  of  all  that 
makes  for  the  permanency  of  Christianity.  In  his  great  speech,  delivered  at 
Oxford,  Nov.,  1864,  Mr.  Disraeli,  afterwards  Lord  Beaconsfield,  does  not  hesitate 
to  stigmatise  the  members  of  this  school  and  their  views  as  enemies  to  Christianity, 
to  the  permanency  of  the  British  Empire,  to  law  and  order.  After  dwelling  on 
the  unrivalled  extent  of  the  Empire,  the  decay  of  faith  among  the  English  masses, 
and  the  attacks  on  the  Bible  insidiously  delivered  by  some  within  the  Christian 
camp,  he  continues:  “ Will  these  opinions  (those  of  scientific  Biblical  criticism) 
succeed  ? Is  there  a possibility  of  their  success  ? My  conviction  is  that  they 
will  fail — for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  having  examined  all  their  writings, 
I believe  without  any  exception,  whether  they  consist  of  fascinating  eloquence, 
diversified  learning,  and  picturesque  sensibility — I speak  seriously  what  I feel — 
and  that,  too,  exercised  by  one  honored  in  this  university,  and,  whom  to  know  is 
to  admire  and  regard  (Dean  Stanley)  ; or  whether  you  find  them  in  the  cruder 
conclusions  of  prelates  (Bishop  Colenso)  who  appear  to  have  commenced  their 
theological  studies  after  they  have  grasped  the  crozier,  and  who  introduce  to 
society  their  obsolete  discoveries  with  the  startling  wonder  and  frank  ingeniousness 
of  their  own  ravages;  or  whether  I read  the  lucubrations  of  nebulous  professors, 
who  seem  in  their  style  to  have  revived  chaos,  and  who,  if  they  could  only  succeed 
in  obtaining  a perpetual  study  of  their  writings,  would  go  far  to  realize  that 
eternal  punishment  to  which  they  object;  or  lastly  whether  it  be  the  provincial 
arrogance  and  the  precipitate  self-complacency  which  flash  and  flare  in  an  essay 
or  review,  I find  that  the  common  characteristic  of  their  writings  is  this — that 
their  learning  is  always  second  hand.”* 

At  a time  when  a certain  brand  of  infidelity  had  become  fashionable,  and 
was  deemed  a mark  of  distinction  in  the  London  clubs,  Disraeli  fearlessly  chal- 
lenged the  intellectual  saneness  of  society.  With  all  the  strength  and  power  of 
his  eloquence  he  contended  that : “ Whatever  man  may  be  biologically  or  physio- 
logically he  is  something  more;  and  this  something  more,  which  transcends  all 
biological  and  physiological  science,  is  the  most  essential  and  distinctive  part  of 
his  being.”  “ The  scientific  world,”  writes  Mr.  Buckle,  “ is  now  coming  around 
to  Disraeli’s  opinion.”  The  course  of  events,  Mr.  Buckle  adds,  has  largely  justified 
the  prediction  spoken  in  1864,  that  “ The  Teutonic  rebellion  against  the  Divine 
truths  entrusted  to  the  Semites  ” would  ultimately  meet  with  the  fate  of  “ the 
Celtic  Insurrection  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists.”  And  he  further  adds 
that  the  inability  of  science  to  take  the  place  of  religion  is  much  more  widely 
admitted  than  it  was  in  the  days  when  Huxley  and  Tyndall  flourished.  All  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  no  matter  how  powerful  or  crushing  the  forces  of 
materialism  may  be,  in  the  end  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  which  give  character 
to  a people,  survive  and  triumph. 

There  was  never1  a time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  when  believers  in 
Revelation  looked  the  enemies  of  the  Supernatural  more  steadily  in  the  face  than 
to-day.  Christianity  stands  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Julian,  the  Apostate,  for 

* “ The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.”  Vol.  IV,  p.  372.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  J.  H.  FrOude,  p.  175.  Samson,  London. 
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absolute  freedom  of  discussion  and  candor  in  scientific,  historical  and  critical 
investigation.  Devotion  to  Christianity  does  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  discoveries 
and  results  of  recent  scholarship,  or  to  the  achievements  of  science;  we  have 
carefully  studied  them,  hut  in  no  instance  have  we  found  any  evidence  or  argu- 
ment against  our  faith  in  Revelation.  The  boast  of  the  German  freethinker, 
Von  Holbach,  that  “ Science  has  seized  religion  by  the  hair  and  branded  indelibly 
on  her  forehead  the  mark  of  failure,”  lies  buried  in  the  grave  with  the  French- 
Prussian  scoffer. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  author  of  Revelation  is  also  the  author  of  science 
and  that  in  the  final  analysis  Revelation  and  science  will  fuse  into  a divine  unity  A 
The  truth  of  God  in  the  supernatural  order  has  nothing  to  fear  but  everything 
to  hope  from  the  progress  of  science.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  God  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  and  that  the  com- 
parison of  His  works  in  both  orders  must  necessarily  give  a uniform  result. 

We  insist,  however,  that  scientists  deal  with  facts  and  not  with  suppositions, 
facts  made  sure  by  observations  and  obtained  by  careful  and  repeated  experiments. 
We  hold  in  high  esteem  the  men  who  search  for  truth  in  the  natural  order,  but, 
with  Chateaubriand,  we  look  upon  the  man  who  deliberately  lies,  or  who  deals  in 
coward  acts  of  mean  expediency,  to  lessen  respect  for  God  and  sacred  things,  as 
an  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

“ Everyone,”  writes  the  author  of  the  “ Genius  of  Christianity  ” “ whose  conduct 
is  noble,  whose  sentiments  are  elevated  and  generous,  who  does  not  stoop  to  a 
mean  act,  and  preserves  a lawful  independence  of  mind  is  respectable  whatever 
his  creed  or  opinions  may  be.  But  the  man,  by  whatever  name  he  may  call 
himself — philosopher,  theologian,  or  scientist  who  deliberately  attempts  to  corrupt 
truth,  and  endeavours,  by  misrepresentations,  calumnies  and  suppressions  to  cast 
odium  upon  or  bring  into  contempt  that  which  is  held  sacred  by  his  neighbours, 
is  worthy  of  the  contempt  of  his  fellow  man.”f 

Science  is  in  possession  of  its  own  territory,  but  beyond  that  territory  lies 
a whole  region  of  enquiry,  on  which  it  has,  and  can  have  no  right  to  trespass. 
“ Science,”  said  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  his  address  to  the  British  Association  in 
1903,  “is  undoubtedly  an  affair  of  the  intellect;  it  examines  everything  in  the 
cold  light  of  reason  and  that  is  its  strength.”  But  Divine  faith  is  above  reason, 
it  is  supernatural — above  nature — and,  therefore  outside  the  domain  of  science. % 
The  real  scientist,  before  entering  upon  his  chosen  field  will  dismiss  all  prejudice, 
all  animosity  and  dislike  for  creeds  and  persons  and  bring  to  his  investigations 
an  independent  mind,  for  “the  kernel  of  the  scientific  outlook,”  writes  Bertrand 
Russel,  “ is  the  refusal  to  regard  our  own  desires,  tastes,  and  interests  as  affording 
a key  to  the  understanding  of  the  world.” 

Ho  great  scientist  of  the  past  or  of  to-day  has  discovered  anything  contradict- 
ing the  philosophic  truth  that  God  exists  or  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  If  the 
discoveries  of  science  have  at  all  affected  these  truths  it  is  to  add  vividness  and 
cogency  to  the  argument  from  design  by  manifesting  the  marvellous  order  existing 
in  our  material  world,  and  the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter. 

* “ God  is  the  Master  of  science  ” — “ Deus  Scientiarum  Dominus  est.” — I.  Kings  ii.  3. 
t “ Les  Mar  tyres  ” — -Introduction. 

t “ Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 

By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove.” 

— Tennyson's  “ In  Memoriam.” 
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The  masters  of  science  have  not  denied  the  existence  of  God  or  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sonl.  Men  of  little  minds,  or  men  trained  along  the  single  line 
of  observing  things  of  sense  alone,  deny  these  essential  truths.  Not  finding  the 
sonl  in  a test-tube  and  failing  to  observe  God  reacting  to  their  reagents,  they 
conclude  there  is  neither  God,  nor  immortality.  The  spiritual  world  is  beyond 
their  conception.  Many  of  them  have  been  influenced,  possibly  unconsciously, 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  assumption  that  one  mark  of  learning  is  the  denial  of 
honored  truths.  The  study  of  a little  psychology  and  natural  theology  would 
convince  them  that  the  great  truths  they  profess  to  deny  belong  to  the  realms  of 
pure  philosophy  and  theology  and  are  no  less  scientifically  demonstrable  than  are 
specific  gravities. 

The  emphatic  and  solemn  injunction  delivered  to  the  sages  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  by  the  venerable  Gamaliel,  stands  to-day  in  its  prophetic  character  as 
menacing  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  Apostles  preached  in  the 
vestibule  of  Herod’s  Temple.  “ Ye  men  of  Israel,  take  heed  to  yourselves  what 
you  intend  to  do  . . . . for  if  this  council  (the  Christian  Church)  or  if  this 
work  be  of  men  it  will  come  to  nought.  But  if  it  be  of  God,  you  cannot  overthrow 
it  and  you  may  be  found  fighting  against  God.” 

— Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Chap.  V. 


First  man  and  woman.  Genesis,  Chap.  1. 

A HISTORIC  PARALLEL. 

While  discussing  man’s  origin,  on  rational  principles,  it  is  most  important  to 
distinguish  between  ascertainable  facts  and  scientific  hypotheses.  Scientific  sup- 
positions, dealing  with  early  man,  have  been  so  eloquently  exploited  and  popularized 
that  people  are  disposed  to  accept  them  as  facts  of  anthropology.  It  demands 
great  courage  in  a writer  to  deny  that  all  men  in  very  remote  times  were  savages, 
but  as  far  as  history  goes  back — and  beyond  history  is  nebulosity  and  chaos — we 
know  that  civilized  man  always  was.  “ Everything  ” writes  the  oriental  traveller, 
Dr.  Stein,  “ everything  I saw  in  China  was  to  me  evidence  of  the  immense 
antiquity  of  a high  civilization  and  of  the  artistic  development  of  the  East.”* 

Dr.  A.  T.  Clay,  Professor  of  Oriental  literature,  Yale  University,  is  of  the 
same  opinion  when  he  writes : “ Above  all  else,  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  is 
that  the  earliest  peoples,  instead  of  being  barbarous  or  uncultured,  were  civilized 
and  possessed  a culture  of  a high  order.”f 

* “ Oriental  Travels,”  London,  1869. 
t “ Pushing  Back  History’s  Horizon,”  Philadelphia,  1916. 
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Portions  of  the  Bible  excepted,  history  shows  ns  civilization  and  barbarism 
existing  side  by  side  from  immemorial  time  as  they  exist  side  by  side  to-day, 
and  this,  in  the.  words  of  Sophocles,  “ is  not  a matter  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  bnt 
hath  been  from  all  time,  and  none  can  tell  ns  when  or  how  it  came.” 

When  a writer  has  lost  faith  in  the  supernatural  and  surrenders  himself  to 
sceptical  theories  there  is  no  limit  to  which  he  will  not  go  to  support  his  own 
views.  No  man  may  be  called  a scientist  because  he  accepts  as  a certainty  that 
which  is  but  a theory — such,  for  example,  as  the  evolution  of  man  from  a worm 


Primitive  Man,  the  Pithecanthropus  Erectus.  A conception  of 
J.  H.  McGregor  of  the  Ape-man  of  Java. 


or  the  ascent  of  civilized  man  from  a savage.  For  science,  if  it  means  anything, 
implies  demonstration  leading  to  stern  truth.  Huxley  in  his  “ Collected  Essays  ” 
left  us  an  advice  that  may  help  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  He  says : “ Give 
unqualified  assent  to  no  proposition  the  truth  of  which  is  not  so  clear  and  distinct 
that  it  cannot  be  doubted.” 

Now  the  evolution  of  man  from  what  Herbert  Spencer  terms  a “ highly 
differentiated  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust  and  gaseous  envelope,”  or  what  Dr. 
Theodore  Nicholas  Gill,  Dean  of  American  Biologists,  calls  “ a worm-like  thing 
5 a. 
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belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  onr  earth’s  history;”  or  his  ascent  from  a 
prehistoric  savage,  is  far  from  being  a demonstrated  fact.  Nor  will  we  admit,  in 
the  face  of  the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  that  these  theories  are,  as  Mr. 
Edward  Clod  claims,  “ self  evident.” 


SAVAGE  MAN. 

The  attack  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  was  opened  in 
modern  times  by  Voltaire.  In  his  “ Philosophy  of  History”  he  contended  that 
the  human  race  had  its  beginning  in  a condition  approaching,  and,  in  some 
respects,  inferior  to  that  of  beasts.  He  wrote : “ Not  only  a prodigious  extent  of 
time,  but  fortunate  conditions  also,  are  necessary  that  man  may  raise  himself 
above  the  life  of  animals.”  Voltaire  led  the  way  in  paths  which,  now  well 
trodden  and  familiar,  were  then  comparatively  unopened.  Since  the  days  of  the 
“ Philosopher  of  Ferney  ” the  sense  of  unbelief  and  unrest  has  become  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  our  age. 

There  seems  to  be  a determination  on  the  part  of  onr  generation  not  only 
to  inherit  and  perpetuate  the  errors  of  all  preceding  times,  but  to  do  away  with 
the  supernatural  entirely.  New  sophisms  of  surprising  ingenuity  and  new  seductive 
arts  are  invented  to  augment  specious  arguments  of  assault  which  have  been  a 
thousand  times  victoriously  answered  and  refuted.  It  is  a perpetuation  of  the 
Voltarian  protest  against  the  Providence  of  God,  which,  with  great  force  and 
ingenuity  and  with  exceptional  vehemence  and  animosity  mournfully  marked  the 
eighteenth  century  as  an  age  of  unbelief. 

If,  with  Virchow,  Eric  Wasmann  and  Zittel,  we  cannot  hold  as  one  of  the 
results  of  scientific  research  the  doctrine  that  man  is  descended  from  an  ape  or 
from  any  other  animal,  neither  can  we  accept  the  contention  that  primitive  man 
was  a savage.  Lyell’s  triumphant  refutation  of  Lamarck’s  theory  of  the  origin 
of  man  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s  demolition  of  man’s  descent  from  an  ape 
practically  ended  a controversy  which  threatened  the  peace  of  England.  The 
opponents  of  Revelation  having  almost  unanimously  abandoned  the  Lamarckian 
descent  of  man,  are  returning  to  the  Lucretian  theory  of  the  primitive  savagery 
of  the  human  race.*  As  the  search  for  the  Pithe — the  animal  intermediary 
between  man  and  the  ape — has  proved  a hopeless  failure,  the  priceless  gift  of 
speech,  possessed  by  man  alone,  ought  to  be  enough  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  man’s  descent  from  a beast  and  his  primeval  savagery. 

The  belief  of  the  Christian  is  that  savage  man  is  a retrogression  and  a 
degradation  from  a higher  state.  “ When  man  had  once  fallen  from  virtue,” 
writes  Schlegel,  “ no  determinable  limit  would  be  assigned  to  his  degradation, 
nor  how  far  he  might  descend  by  degrees  till  he  reached  almost,  to  the  level  of 
the  brute;  for,  as  in  his  origin  he  was  a being  essentially  free,  he  was  in  con- 
sequence capable  of  change,  and  even  in  his  organic  powers  most  flexible.  We 
must  adopt  this  principle,  as  the  only  clue  to  guide  us  in  our  enquiries,  from 
the  African  negro,  who  from  his  bodily  Strength  and  ability,  from  his  docile  and, 

* “ Yet  man’s  first  sons 

the  wild  lives  of  beasts 
Leading  with  missile  stones  hunted 

and  in  caves  dwelt: 

Their  naked  limbs  with  herbs 
And  leaves  entwining.” 

— Lucretius , “ Natura  Ecrum.” 
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in  general,  his  good  character,  is  far  from  occupying  the  lowest  grade  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  down  to  the  Patagonian,  the  almost  imbecile  Peshwerais,  and 
the  horrible  cannibal  of  Hew  Zealand,  whose  very  portrait  excites  a shudder  in  the 
beholder.  So  far  from  seeking,  with  Rousseau  and  his  disciples,  for  the  true 
origin  of  mankind,  and  the  proper  foundations  of  the  social  compact,  in  the 
condition  even  of  the  best  savages,  we  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a state  of 
degeneracy  and  degradation.”* 

One  would  think  that  the  scientific  world  ought  to  be  surfeited  with  theories. 
From  the  dawn  of  the  reign  of  the  Encyclopedists,  theory  rose  beside  theory  and 
though,  as  far  back  as  1806,  the  French  Institute  counted  eighty  systems  opposed 
to  the  Mosaic  records,  not  one  of  them  to-day  invites  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men.  Voltaire  in  his  “ History  of  the  Russians  under  Peter  the  Great,”  informs 
us  that : “ no  one  but  a blind  man  can  doubt  that  Whitemen,  Negroes,  Chinese, 
Albinos,  Hottentots,  Laplanders  and  American  Indians  are  all  entirely  distinct 
races.”  Camille  Desmoulins  supported  the  theory  of  eleven  distinct  families  of 
the  human  race  and  Boryde  cle  St.  Vincent  extended  the  number  to  fifteen. 
Voltaire  denied  the  possibility  of  a diluvian  cataclysm  and  when  Buff  on  showed 
him  marine  shells  gathered  from  mountain  crests,  Voltaire  said  they  were  only 
freaks  of  nature. f 


REMAINS  OF  EARL\r  MAN. 

From  the  remains  supplied  by  fossil-yielding  strata  or  fossiliferous  beds  of 
ancient  streams  and  from  old  river  gravels  and  limestone  caverns,  many  students 
of  anthropology  profess  to  have  ample  proofs  that  primeval  man  was  a savage. 
From  chipped  flints  and  bones  separated  from  the  stalagmitic  deposits  in  Kent’s 
cave,  near  Torquay,  England,  and  from  the  supposedly  worked  flints  which  II. 
Boucher  de  Perthes  found  beside  bones  of  a wooly-haired  elephant  or  mammoth, 
and  with  those  of  a cave  bear  and  other  mammals  in  the  drift  ” or  gravel 
pits  of  Abbeyville,  in  Picardy,  Professor  Reed-Moir  would  have  us  acknowledge 
these  finds  as  proofs  of  man’s  primitive  savagery.  During  his  lecture  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Society,  he  exhibited  many  paleolithic  flint 
specimens  presumably  hand-flaked,  of  the  early  pleistocene  period,  also  a few  stone 
hammers,  a bone  needle,  shreds  of  crude  pottery  and  a large  fossil  elephant-bone, 
dressed  down  to  a point.  From  these  exhibits  and  from  human  remains,  chiefly 
skulls  and  fragments  of  skulls,  found  in  caves,  dry  washes  and  gravel-pits  within 
the  past  seventy  years,  Professor  Muir,  Osborne,  Scott,  Elliott  and  many  American 
Anthropologists  construct  or,  preferably,  endorse  a theory  bearing  upon  the  fabulous 
antiquity  of  man  and  his  original  savage  state. 

These  skulls  and  fragments  have  been  found  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  times,  they  are  classified  as  the : 

(1)  Piltdown  skull,  found  in  1911  by  Mr.  Charles  Dawson  in  Piltdown 
Common,  Fletching,  England,  and  named — Eonthropus  Daivsoni. 

(2)  Heidelberg  Jaw — Homo  Heidelberg ensis — found  near  Heidelberg  in  the 
Mauer  Sands  in  1907. 

(3)  A brain-case — Pithecanthropus  Javanensis — found  a few  years  ago  in  Java. 

(4)  The  Neanderthal,  Mousterian  and  the  Chapelle  aux  Saints  skulls. 


" “ Philosophy  of  History,”  Yol.  I,  p.  48. 
t Appendix,  Note  3. 
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(5)  The  Talgai  skull,  relic  of  pleistocene  man,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University,  Sydney,  Australia.  It  was  found  near  Talgai,  in  the  Darling  Downs, 
Queensland,  and  is  completely  mineralized.  Then  there  are  Grimaldi  skeletons, 
the  Cro-Magnon  remains  and  many  others  found  in  caves  in  France  and  Spain. 
Hear  some  of  these  skulls  and  remains  were  found  a few  “ eolithes  ” (eo-dawn, 
lithos- stone,  dawn  stones)  which  some  anthropologists  believe  to  be  the  earliest 
form  of  tools,  or  weapons,  used  by  savage  man. 


Original  Men.  An  Assumption  by  W.  .1.  Thomson. 


DIVERSITY  OF  OPINION  AMONG  SCIENTISTS. 

Mr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  contend  that  the  latest  of  the  “ finds,” 
the  Piltdown  skull,  belongs  to  the  late  pleistocene  period  and  is,  probably,  two 
hundred  thousand  years  old.  But  Sir  Ray  Lankester,  Keith,  Harrison  and  Reed- 
Moir,  say  that  man  was  on  the  earth  in  the  early  pleistocene  period,  that  is,  from 
five  hundred  thousand  to  a million  of  years  ago.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  many 
European  and  American  paleontologists,  arguing  from  the  discovery  of  these 
chipped  flints,  a few  stone  hammers  and  other  rude  stones  and  peculiarly  shaped 
implements  found  in  glacial  moraines,  drifts  and  land-faults  claim  that  these 
eolithes  were  fashioned  by  primitive  man  in  an  inconceivably  remote  past.  But 
Lapparent,  Boule  and  Obermair,  leading  authorities  in  paleontology,  do  not 
accept  these  flints  as  the  work  of  man.  They  proclaim  these  eolithes  to  be  merely 
fragments  of  prismatic  flints. 
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Reading  over  the  contradictory  statements  of  these  authorities,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  fiery  discussion  over  the  little  pieces  of  calcareous  matter  found  in  the 
glens  of  Scotland  after  a flood.  These  articles,  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  in  his 
“ Introduction  to  the  Waverley  Hovels,”  were  fashioned  by  the  water  into  a 
fantastic  resemblance  of  cups,  saucers,  basins  and  the  like.  The  children  said 
they  were  made  by  the  fairies,  the  shepherds  asserted  they  belonged  to  an  extinct 
race  of  dwarfs,  and  the  philosophers  took  them  in  their  hands,  examined  them, 
shook  their  heads  and  looked  wise. 

Hor  is  there  any  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  birthplace  of  the  first  man 
or  parent  of  the  human  race.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  a great  authority  in  his  day, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  man’s  first  appearance  was  in  the  tropics,  or  in  the  torrid 
zone  from  whence  he  slowly  drifted  into  colder  regions.  Scott  Elliott  tells  us  in 
“ Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story,”  that  the  first  man  was  probably  born  in  “ the 
meeting  place  of  three  continents — east  and  north  of  Suez,  west  of  India,  and 
south  of  Russia,”  while  Henry  F.  Osborn  in  the  preface  to  his  “ Men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age,”  says  that : “ it  is  somewhat  more  probable  that  our  early  progenitors 
lived  on  the  African  continent  than  elsewhere.”  But  the  eminent  anthropologist 
Prof.  Sergi  and  the  distinguished  paleolithic  scholar,  Cope,  insist  that  man’s 
first  home  was  in  South  America.  Then  to  impart  additional  interest  to  this 
lively  controversy  Professor  H.  R.  Howland  tells  us  that  wherever  and  whenever 
man  was  horn  he  and  his  successors  were  left  handed;  and  he  made  this  state- 
ment on  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  All  of  which  reminds  us  of  the 
justice  of  Andrew  Lang’s  observation  that  too  often  popular  science  is  nothing 
more  than  an  “ expenditure  of  rhetoric  on  erroneous  conclusions.”* 

When  these  writers  cannot  agree  among  themselves  but  put  forth  assumptions, 
theories,  hypotheses  and  speculations  that  conflict  with  our  intuitions  and  common 
sense,  we  know  enough  to  know  that  this  is  not  science  but  something  baseless 
and  false.  We  accept  as  true  that  which  is  proved  to  be  true,  but  we  demand  of 
those  who  bring  against  the  supernatural  origin  of  man  objections  from  science 
to  prove,  first  of  all,  that  that  which  they  call  science  is  genuine  science,  not 
simply  an  induction,  an  hypothesis,  a theory,  a conception. 

We  remember  Huxley’s  brilliant  introduction  to  his  volume  of  essays  in 
which  he  mentions  how  he  came  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an  antagonist  of 
the  faith  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  began  his  studies,  he  informs  us,  with 
no  particular  bias  against  the  Church  of  England,  or  against  any  church,  hut 
with  the  simple  desire  to  investigate  certain  facts  of  the  visible  universe.  But 
wherever  he  went  in  his  tour  of  investigation,  he  tells  us,  he  found  his  path  barred 
by  notice-boards  bearing  the  warning : “ Ho  thoroughfare ; by  order  of  Moses.”  He 
lived  to  help  in  removing  these  boards  but  when  Christian  apologists  entered  the 
path  well  worn  by  him  and  his  admirers,  they  were  arrested  by  signposts  carrying 
the  inscription  “ Road  closed ; by  order  of  Darwin.” 

" The  latest  word  on  man’s  origin  comes  from  J.  Wood  Jones,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  The  Professor  informs  us  that  “ Man  comes  of 
an  arboreal  stock.  Arboreal  uprightness  preceded  terrestrial  uprightness.” — Arboreal  Man. 
Longman,  Green  & Co.,  New  York,  1917.  In  hisi  book  the  author,  forgetting  the  elementary 
law  of  causality,  attempts  to  prove  that  the  effect  is  greater  than  its  cause. 
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PROBLEM  OF  MAN'S  ORIGIN. 

The  problem  of  man's  origin  belongs  not  to  evolution  but  to  metaphysics 
and  theology.  Mr.  Elliott  appreciates  this,  to  some  extent  at  least,  and  is  driven 
to  remark  that : “ The  commoh  sense  of  mankind  whether  in  civilized  or  savage 
communities,  draws  an  unmistakable  boundary  between  the  best  animal  and  the 
worst  man.  But  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  define  this  limit,  we  would  at  once  be 
confused  in  psychological  and  metaphysical  subtleties  which,  however  definite 
they  may  be,  never  seem  to  lead  to  a definite  result."* 

Here  then  is  the  pith  of  the  problem : the  solution  of  the  sum  of  man's  origin 
lies  outside  evolution,  and  evolutionists  will  not,  or  cannot,  see  their  way  open 
to  discuss  the  problem  on  higher  than  material  grounds.  There  is  another 
admission  too,  quite  unusual  in  books  of  this  kind,  to  this  effect,  that  every  point 
emphasized  by  him  in  his  “ Prehistoric  Man  " is  always  a “ matter  of  probability." 
Such  a declaration  disarms  controversy  and  leads  the  critical  reader  to  overlook 
the  “ may  bes  " and  “ might  have  beens  " scattered  here  and  there  on  its  pages. 

The  contention  of  Voltaire  in  his  “ Philosophy  of  History  " and  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  in  his  “ Primitive  Condition  of  Man,"  that  the  savage  is  the  type  of 
original  man  is  largely  held  to-day  by  non-Christian  scientists.  In  an  article 
printed  in  the  Scientific  American  (January  30,  1915)  Professor  W.  P.  Pycraft, 
of  the  British  Museum,  supports  the  savage-man  theory,  advancing  nothing  new 
and  supplying  no  strength  to  arguments  already  triumphantly  met  and  demolished 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  his  essay  on  “ Primeval  Man." 

THEORY  OF  PROGRESSIVES. 

The  theory  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  “ School  of  Scientific  Progress  " is 
included  in  two  assumptions : 

(a)  That  the  primitive  life  of  the  human  race  was  the  savage  state,  or  that 
of  utter  barbarism,  and — 

(b)  That  the  race  rose  from  savagery  to  the  highest  civilization  yet  attained, 
by  its  own  energy  and  without  any  supernatural  aid. 

Now,  this  theory,  at  its  best,  is  but  an  assumption,  a conjecture,  an  hypothesis, 
and  is  not  science.  It  is  not  a fact  demonstrably  true  or  historically  known  or 
verifiable.  It  is  but  an  induction  from  certain  isolated  “ finds  " and  ascertained 
facts.  The  English  political  school  of  Hobbes,  Adam  Smith  and  Thomas  Malthus 
anticipated  the  Progressives  by  many  years,  for  they  also  dealt  with  man  as 
originally  a savage,  struggling  with  beasts  and  his  human  brother  for  existence 
and  finally  attaining  to  civilization  by  his  own  efforts.  So,  likewise,  thought 
Rousseau,  Von  Holbach,  and  the  French  Encyclopedists.  But,  like  their  suc- 
cessors, they  were  not  able  to  substantiate  their  claims. 

The  common  practice  of  those  who,  in  the  name  of  science,  pretend  to  con- 
tradict Christian  tradition,  of  bringing  forward  an  unproved  and  improvable 
theory,  or  hypothesis,  and  then  insisting  on  the  believer  in  Divine  inspiration 
disproving  it,  or  else  surrendering  Christian  tradition,  is  neither  logical,  nor  scien- 
tific. “ Admit  an  absurdity  once,"  reads  an  old  axiom,  “and  anything  will  follow." 

It  is  for  the  Progressives  to  prove,  not  for  us  to  disprove,  their  theories, 
hypotheses,  conjectures  and  guesses.  Till  they  are  proved  they  are  not  science  and 

* “ Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story,”  p.  56. 
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make  nothing  against  Christian  inheritance.  Professors  McCurdy,  Elliott  and  W. 
P.  Py craft  draw  a very  elaborate  and  partially  true  picture  of  the  mental  and 
social  state  of  savages,  but — and  a very  important  omission — they  forget  to  prove 
that  primeval  man  was  a savage. 

Progress  of  individuals  and  even  of  nations  in  culture,  wisdom,  virtue  and 
religion,  by  the  study  of  tradition,  by  foreign  influence,  superior  instruction  and 
aid  there  has  been  and  will  be;  but  no  man  ever  did  or  can,  by  his  own  inherent 
energy  or  unassisted,  indigenous  effort,  rise  from  the  savage  state  to  a plane  of, 
even  partial,  civilization. 

MAE  EOT  PROGRESSIVE. 

The  life  of  the  savage  runs  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  same  un- 
alterable groove.  His  tendency  is  ever  downward  or  he  is,  in  a sense,  a petrified 
man.  The  history  of  the  human  race  upon  earth  is  more  a record  of  deterioration 
than  of  progress.  Eeither  mentally  nor  physically  has  man  improved  in  ten 
thousand  years. 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  all  that  concerns 
Egyptian  history  and  archaeology,  writes  in  his  “ Romance  of  Early  Civilization,” 
“We  have  now  before  us  a view  of  the  powers  of  man  at  the  earliest  point  to 
which  we  can  trace  written  history,  and  what  strikes  us  most  is  how  very  little 
his  nature  or  abilities  have  changed  in  seven  thousand  years.  What  he  admired, 
we  admire;  what  were  his  limits  in  fine  handiwork  are  also  ours.  We  may  have 
a wider  outlook,  a greater  understanding  of  things,  our  interests  may  have  ex- 
tended in  this  interval,  but  as  far  as  human  nature  and  tastes  go,  man  is  essentially 
unchanged  even  in  this  comparatively  long  period.”  Still  later,  and  as  if  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  Prof.  Petrie,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  wrote  in  his  book 
“ The  World  of  Life :”  “ By  a general  glance  over  the  early  history  of  civilized 
man  I have  shown  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  evidence  of  advance  in  character 
or  in  intellect  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record.” 

It  is  to  be  presumed  Professors  Petrie  and  Russel  Wallace  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.  If  in  seven  thousand  years  man  has  not  essentially  changed, 
if  his  limitations  in  fine  handiwork,  and  his  tastes  and  abilities  are  unaltered, 
what  assurance  have  we  that  he  will  make  any  progress  in  intellect  or  advance- 
ment, except  in  the  material  order,  in  the  next  seven  thousand  years.  We  have 
to-day  no  greater  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  or  artists,  than  had  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  or,  for  aught  we  know,  Egypt,  Persia,  Chaldea  and  Assyria.  Far  from 
making  further  advance  in  civilization  all  these  nations  have  retrograded,  sup- 
porting the  contentions  of  Pfister,  Patrick  and  Freud  that  man,  left  to  himself 
will  be  governed  by  his  passions  and  inclinations  and  fall  away  from  the  restraints 
of  law  and  order. 

THE  SAVAGE— A PETRIFIED  MAE. 

But  of  prehistoric  man  we  know  nothing;  we  only  know  that  so  far  as 
history  goes  back  we  find  nothing  but  a record  of  high  civilization  and  barbarism 
existing  side  by  side.  We  also  know  that  the  theory  of  original  savagery  is 
unhistorical,  for  there  is  no  record  or  example  of  a savage  tribe  becoming  by  its 
own  spontaneous  and  unassisted  efforts  a civilized  community  or  people.  All 
the  historical  authorities  known  to  us  agree  on  this  and  there  is  not  in  all  history 
an  example  to  the  contrary.  But  we  go  further  and  believe  that  not  only  is 
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there  no  example  or  record  of  a savage  people  becoming  civilized  by  its  own 
unassisted  efforts,  bnt  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  any  tribe  snnk  in  the  lowest 
savagery  has  ever,  by  any  means,  attained  to  civilization.  And  we  advance  this 
because  the  most  pronounced  characteristic  of  the  savage  is  his  idleness  and  un- 
progressiveness,  mentally  and  socially.  Time  effects  no  change  in  his  habits,  in  his 
condition,  or  in  his  stationariness. 

And  now  before  the  theory  of  the  descent  of  man  from  an  ape  is  open  for 
discussion  the  progress  of  the  savage  to  the  plane  of  civilized  man  must  be  proved. 
The  explorers  of  Africa,  Burton,  Stanley,  Livingston,  Speke  and  Grant,  found 
the  negroes  of  the  west  coast  and  equatorial  Africa  as  savage  and  brutalized 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  2,600  years  ago.  In  that  long  interval 
of  time  they  made  not  one  solitary  returning  step  to  the  civilization  their  fore- 
bears or  ancestors  had  lost.  The  description  of  the  savage  tribes,  the  fish-eaters, 
eastward  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  given  by  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  applied  in  its  entirety  to  them 
as  they  were  seventy  years  ago  when  the  traveller,  Bruce,  visited  them.  Schom- 
burck  and  Charles  Warburton,  the  explorers  of  Guiana,  declared  in  their  writings 
that  the  Arowak,  Macoushi,  Acoway  Indians  and  the  Caribs  of  the  mainland  and 
islands  would  have  remained  savages  till  the  end  of  time  if  the  Spanish  missionaries 
had  not  Christianized  them.*  The  companions  of  Otondo  in  his  historic  failure 
to  colonize  Lower  California  in  1683  reported  that  the  “ Digger  Indians  ” of 
the  Peninsula  had  descended  to  the  bed-rock  of  savagery  and  could  not,  save  by 
a special  interposition  of  God,  rise  from  their  unspeakable  degradation. 

Face  to  face  with  these  facts  of  history,  confronted  with  the  written  and 
unwritten  testimony  of  the  human  race,  scientists  try  to  persuade  thoughtful  men 
that  the  Darwinian  “ frog-spawn  99  or  the  “ worm-like  thing ” of  the  dean  of 
American  naturalists,  after  millions  of  years  of  transmutations  and  mutations 
became  a thing  called  an  ape,  which,  after  other  millions  of  years,  developed  into 
a thing  called  a savage^  who,  after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  expanded  into 
a University  Professor  or  a Viceroy  of  India.  There  may  be  instances  where  a 
savage  or  barbarous  tribe  became  a civilized  people,  but  there  is  no  example  in 
history  to  show  that  it  became  so  by  development  from  within  itself.  But,  it 
may  be  objected,  were  not  the  British  and  German  tribes  immersed  in  savagery 
when  Caesar  subdued  them  ? The  Britons  and  Germans  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasions  were  barbarians,  not  savages.  The  ancestors  of  the  people  now 
inhabiting  England  and  Wales,  that  is,  Celts  or  Kelts  and  Teutons  had  not,  at 
any  time,  ever  descended  to  savagery.  They  were  in  a state  of  secondary  barbarism, 
held  fast  to  sacred  traditions  preserved  by  their  Druids  and  retained  many  of  the 
elements  of  an  inherited  civilization.  They  were  never  immersed  in  pure  savagery. 
The  Teutons,  Germans  or  Goths  were,  according  to  Gibbon  in  his  “ Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ” descendants  of  the  white  Scythians  mentioned  by 
Flerodotus  and  were  never  described  as  pure  savages.  They  had  their  own  religion 
and  their  own.  civil  laws,  their  own  towns  or  villages,  were  an  agricultural  people 
and  subject  to  a code  of  laws  and  rules  framed  and  selected  by  themselves.  From 
what  we  know  of  them  by  tradition  and  history  their  barbarism  was  preferable 
to  pagan  civilization,  for  they  had  more  respect  for  marriage  than  the  Romans 
and  Greeks,  held  female  chastity  in  higher  esteem,  had  more  regard  for  their 
pledged  word  and  were  not  so  atrociously  cruel. 

*“  Description  of  British  Guiana,”  Schomburck,  1840,  London;  “Wanderings  in  South 
America,”  Waterton,  1839,  London. 
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The  most  ancient  civilized  peoples,  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Chinese,  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans  and  Hindoos  had  no  savage  ancestors, 
or,  if  they  had,  tradition  has  no  memory  of  it. 

We  learn  from  the  researches  of  Captain  Darbry,  who  for  many  years  was 
French  Consul  at  Hang-Keou  and  a diligent  student  of  Chinese  history,  that 
under  the  dynasty  of  Chin-nong,  three  thousand  years  before  the  Redemption, 
all  Chinese  documents  and  ancient  records  in  writing  were  collected,  codified  and 
transcribed  on  parchment,  and  this  was  done  at  a time  when  the  tribes  of  Europe 
were  barbarians  according  to  the  researches  of  Le  Baron.* 


Statue  of  a man  in  the  Gizeh  Museum, 

(Vth  Egyptian  dynasty),  4000  years 
ago.  Photographed  by  Emi]  Brugsch- 
Bey. 

The  heroic  age  of  India  comprised  a very  long  period,  and,  writes  Hessler, 
U the  beginning  of  this  period  is  lost  in  an  immensity  of  time ; though  we  know 
that  it  ended  about  one  thousand  years  before  Christ.”  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  people  who  wandered  furthest  from  the  parent  home  of  the  race, 
where  all  “ were  of  one  tongue  and  one  speech,”  fell  the  lowest,  while  others  who 
remained  nearer  the  original  seats  of  the  race  retained  their  civilization. 


“ La  Medecine  Chez  les  Chinois,”  P.  Darbry,  Paris,  1863. 

6 A. 
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NO  INTELLECTUAL  PROGRESS. 

Moreover,  the  assumption  by  the  Progressives  that  human  progress  is  inevitable 
is  altogether  without  any  support  from  history.  All  the  records  we  have  of  the 
great  empires  of  the  past  furnish  us  no  proofs  of  their  progress  in  intellect  or  in 
arts,  or  of  any  permanent  advance  in  their  civilization  or  social  habits.  Hallam 
was  of  the  opinion  that  their  earliest  constitutions  were  the  most  favorable  to 
liberty  and  to  the  freedom  of  their  subjects.  Their  oldest  works  of  art  are  the 
best  and  their  earliest  literature  is  the  richest  and  most  intellectual.  The  oldest 
of  the  Chinese  and  Hindu  books  are  superior  to  anything  they  have  produced  in 
modern  times. 

The  early  Romans  were  morally  and  religiously  superior  to  and  less  super- 
stitious than  the  Romans  under  the  Caesars  whose  monstrosity  in  cruelty  and  in 
the  glutting  of  abnormal  desires,  according  to  their  own  writers  Catullus,  Martial, 
Lucretius  and  others,  staggers  belief.  If  the  monstrous  moral  and  religious 
degradation  of  the  Romans  be  truths  of  history,  then  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  a blessing  sent  by  God  to  the  human  race.  We  do  not  know 
when  or  from  whom  the  Greeks  got  their  civilization — probably  from  the  Egyptians 
or  Phoenicians — but  we  do  know  from  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  the  geographer, 
that  in  his  time — the  time  of  the  Redemption — the  Greeks  were  a decaying  and 
decomposing  people.  The  two  greatest  poets  of  Greece,  Hesiod  and  Homer,  were 
the  earliest;  the  best  elements  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  wisest,  the  most  just  and 
salutary  of  the  laws  of  the  Hellenic  republics  were  the  oldest.  Men,  even  educated 
men,  who  are  so  perfectly  sure  of  progress  from  century  to  century,  and  that 
progress  is  the  rule  of  national  life  ought  to  remember  that  in  philosophy  we 
have  not  improved  on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  literature  upon  Homer  or  Aeschylus, 
or  in  sculpture  and  architecture  on  Phidias  and  Ictinus. 

The  dignity  and  sublimity  of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Epics  of  Homer  and  the 
sublime  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  to-day  unrivalled,  while  the  code  of  Hammurabi 
and  the  Instructions  of  Ptah-Hotep  are  not  surpassed  by  the  code  of  Napoleon. 
All  the  races  who  equalled  and,  in  a sense,  surpassed  in  intellectual  achieve- 
ments our  modern  races  have  retrograded  and  are,  to-day,  intellectually  barren. 
Each  ofi  these  nations,  after  attaining  to  a high  level  of  civilization,  inevitably 
declined ; the  Fellahin  of  Egypt,  the  wandering  Bedouin  and  the  mongrel  Greek  are 
not  in  the  same  class,  intellectually,  with  their  forebears.  Decadence,  and  not 
progress,  has  marked  the  careers  of  these  races.  In  America  the  Mayas,  Quiches, 
Toltecs  and  Peruvians  judging  from  the  remains  of  their  architecture,  their 
calendars  and  their  traditions  reached  a high  material  civilization  and  are  to-day  a 
pauperized  and  semi-barbarous  people. 

Herbert  Spencer  once  said  that  nearly  all  the  savage  tribes  on  earth  furnish 
evidence  of  having  fallen  from  a higher  estate  and  Max  Muller  declared  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  most  degraded  races'  of  mankind  whose  language  does 
not  suggest  larger  vocabularies  than  those  now  used  by  them. 

Careful  perusal  of  the  findings  of  modern  science  must  convince  any  impartial 
mind  that  the  skeletal  remains  of  prehistoric  man  are  eloquent  of  one  great  truth. 
These  remains  tell  us  that  primeval  man  had  much  the  same  cerebral  organization 
which  man  has  to-day  and,  we  may  infer,  he  had  just  as  high  an  intellectual  and 
moral  nature. 

These  remains  prove,  if  they  prove  anything,  that  man’s  earliest  state  was 
good  and  that,  before  he  became  a savage,  he  was  a high  and  noble  creature. 
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TENDENCY  ALWAYS  TO  BARBARISM. 

It  ought  to  be  patent  to  men  of  common  sense  that  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  Christianity  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  made  for  the  government 
and  preservation  of  society  save  many  of  us  from  descending  to  savagery.  Where 
law  cannot  reach  nor  religion  influence  a community  barbarism,  in  time,  will 
overshadow  it.  The  Kentucky  feudists,  the  Greek  Mainotes  and  the  Sicilian 
vendettists  of  our  own  day  have  crossed  the  frontiers  of  civilization  into  barbarism. 
The  story  of  the  Montana  cut-throats  told  by  Thomas  Dimsdale  and  the  history 
of  the  Nevada  bandits  recorded  by  Wilbur  F.  Sanders  are  proofs,  if  we  demand 
them,  of  the  descent  of  civilized  man  to  savagery  when  unrestrained  by  fear  of 
God  or  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  These  lawless  men  were  the  sons  of  civilized 
parents,  and  went  down  in  two  generations  to  barbarism.*  Our  large  cities, 
towns  and  rural  districts  have  some  men  and  women  who  are  law  abiding  citizens 
by  compulsion,  but  barbarians  by  choice.  Extremists,  when  inspired  by  theoretic 
intellectualism,  apparently  despise  all  marks  of  common  sense,  conservation  and 
tradition  as  hall-marks  of  stupidity  and  superstition. 

The  traditions  of  not  only  the  Greeks  and  Romans  but  of  nearly  all  ancient 
peoples  associated  with  those  men  we  now  call  prehistoric,  the  “ Golden  Age  ” 
of  the  human  race,  that  is,  an  age  of  high  civilization  antedating  savagery.  We 
cannot  discard  the  wisdom  of  the  past  for  while  “ knowledge  comes,  yet  wisdom 
lingers;”  knowledge  comes  to  the  generation  but  wisdom  (tradition)  lingers  in 
the  race  as  a legacy  from  the  past.  To  do  away  with  tradition  and  rest  with 
the  sophists  upon  arguments  appealing  to  the  individual  as  plausible  and  probable 
is  to  disown  our  inheritance  of  wisdom  from  past  ages.  The  prehistoric  state 
of  our  race  may  he  known  only  by  accepting  the  traditions  of  the  human  race 
as  evidences  to  the  primitive  condition  of  man  and  to  a primitive  revelation. 

To-day  science  is  specialized  and  the  partial  results  of  specialized  science 
are  advanced  as  sufficient  to  break  down  the  defences  of  Christianity.  But  as 
Bacon  so  sagely  remarks : “ The  harmony  of  the  sciences,  that  is,  when  each 
part  supports  the  other  is,  and  ought  to  he,  the  true  and  brief  way  of  rebuttal  and 
suppression  of  all  sorts  of  objections.”!  The  voice  of  what,  to-day,  is  called 
science  is  a discordant  and  contradictory  voice.  Geologists,  biologists  and  physi- 
cists oppose  the  order  of  creation  as  related  by  Moses : physiologists  deny  the 
descent  of  man  from  one  pair;  philologists  refuse  to  accept  the  original  oneness 
of  language  and  its  subsequent  disruption.  But  ethnographists,  as  they  advance 
in  the  study  of  their  science,  testify  more  and  more  to  the  primeval  division 
of  mankind  into  three  great  races,  as  recorded  by  Moses. 

Assyriologists  and  Egyptologists  have  opened  new  avenues  of  exploration, 
and,  from  the  ruins  of  buried  cities  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Noachic  Flood,  the  patriarchal  period  and  the  Isaian  prophecies.  From 
the  monuments,  clay-tablets,  cylinders  and  cuneiform  scripts  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Fniversity  of  Pennsylvania  treasures,  and 
from  collections  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the  Fniversities  of  Europe  and 
America,  archaeologists  and  oriental  scholars  assure  us  that  the  records  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  in  accord  with  many  of  the  remarkable  facts  written  on  the 
monuments  recently  uncovered  in  the  historic  lands  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers. 


* Appendix,  Note  4. 
t Bacon,  Vol.  VII,  p.  330. 
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These  newly  discovered  tablets  and  terra-cotta  writings  triumphantly  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the  ethnographist,  Balhi,  that  “no 
monument,  either  historical  or  astronomical,  has  yet  been  able  to  prove  false  the 
Book  of  Moses:  but  with  them,  on  the  contrary,  agree  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  the  results  obtained  by  the  most  learned  philologists  and  the  profoundest 
geometricians.”*  We  began  this  essay  with  a citation  from  the  book  of  an  avowed 
agnostic,  Edward  Clod,  now  living;  we  end  it  with  a quotation  from  the  book 
of  an  orthodox  believer,  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach  of  Jerusalem,  dead  two  thousand 
one  hundred  years : “ God  made  man  from  the  beginning,  and  left  him  in  the 
hand  of  his  own  council.  He  added  His  commandments  and  precepts.  Before 
man  is  life  and  death,  good  and  evil.  That  which  he  shall  choose  shall  be  given 
to  him/’  Eccl.  Chap.  XY,  vs.  14-17.  Xo  scientific  theory,  no  cunningly  worded 
hypothesis  “ no  gospel  of  dirt,  teaching  that  man  has  descended  from  frog-spawn 
through  monkeys,  can  ever  set  that  aside.” 


Appendix. 

(Note  1,  p.  Jf-.) 

During  his  lecture  on  “ The  Insect  Progeny  of  Adam’s  First  Wife,”  delivered 
in  the  hall  of  the  “ American  Museum  of  Natural  History,”  Professor  Robert 
P.  Dow  declared  that  “ Eve  was  not  Adam’s  first  wife.  Many  years  before,  he 
married  Lillith,  a blonde  with  hair  like  ropes  of  gold.”  He  claimed  that  Lillith’s 
second  husband  was  Beelzebub.  Her  children  by  Beelzebub  were  all  insects.  Mr. 
Dow  based  his  authority  for  his  statements,  he  claimed,  on  researches  he  had 
made  into  antiquity.! 

What  opinion  must  thoughtful  men  have  of  the  intelligence  of  the  trustees 
of  the  “ American  Museum  of  Natural  History,”  who  tendered  the  hospitality  of 
their  hall  to  Robert  P.  Dow.  No  wonder  sensible  men  are  protesting  against  the 
infliction  upon  them  of  a small  army  of  the  Theodore  Nicholas  Gills  and  the 
Robert  P.  Dows. 

(Note  2 — Growth  of  Atheism , p.  5.) 

Dr.  James  Henry  Leuba,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa., 
has  given  to  the  public  replies  received  by  him  from  American  sociologists, 
biologists,  psychologists  and  teachers  in  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States  as  to  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  More 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  answers  show  absolute  unbelief  in  a personal  God, 
and  forty  per  cent,  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Dr.  Leuba  informs  us  that  if  the  men  who  answered  his  letter:  “do  not 
include  all  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  United  States,  they  certainly  include 
the  great  majority  of  them.  Most  of  them  are  teachers  in  schools  of  higher 
learning.  There  is  no  class  of  men,  who,  on  the  whole,  rival  them  for  the 
influence,  exerted  on  the  educated  public  and  upon  the  young  men  from  whom 
are  to  come  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  next  generation.! 

* “ Atlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe,”  chap,  iv,  p.  93. 

t N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  20th,  1916. 

t “ The  Belief  in  God  and  Immortality,”  Sherman  French  & Co.,  Boston. 
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(Note  3 — Voltaire,  p.  lJf.) 

“ Voltaire  asserted  in  one  of  his  books  that  the  fossils  found  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  were  not  marine  shells  but  lusns  naturae — freaks  of  nature.  Buff  on, 
when  Voltaire  visited  him,  placed  side  by  side  on  a board,  shells  newly  gathered 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  fossil  shells  from  mountain  tops.  When  he  told  Voltaire 
he  had  only  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  board  to  be  convinced  of  his  error,  the 
philosopher  refused  to  examine  or  even  to  look  upon  the  specimens,  turned  and 
left  the  room.” 

“ European  Magazine,”  Oct.  1794. 

(Note  A — Tendency  to  Savagery , p.  26.) 

H.  Von  Buttel-Reepen  in  his  book,  “ Man  and  His  Forerunners,”  furnishes 
a brief  compendium  of  prominent  writers  dealing  with  the  devolution  of  man. 
He  contends  that  from  archaeological  science  founded  on  recent  excavations  and 
cave  discoveries,  man’s  tendency  is  towards  barbarism  and  savagery.  Man,  and 
all  things  such  as  domestic  animals  and  plants,  when  left  to  themselves  tend 
to  degeneracy.  The  author  belongs  to  the  Darwinian  school,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing passage  in  his  book  is  that  in  which  he  says : “ it  has  never,  of  course,  been 
believed  in  scientific  circles  that  men  are  descended  from  apes.”  On  the  contrary, 
the  professor  continues : “ Man  is  not  descended  from  the  ape,  but,  the  ape  from 
man.”  But,  he  adds,  “ it  would  be  well,  however,  to  take  this  theory  cum  grano 
sails Are  our  natural  scientists  victims  of  egomania  and  must  we  say  with 
Eestus : “ Much  learning  hath  made  them  mad.” 


Big  and  Little  Sand  Points,  on  the  west  limit  of  Constance,  or  Sand  Bay,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Deschenes,  in  the  township  of  Torbolton,  Carleton  County, 
Ontario,  and  the  sandy  beach,  on  the  east  side  of  Black  Bay,  running  northward 
from  McCook’s  wharf,  in  the  township  of  Eardley,  Ottawa  County,  Quebec,  seem 
to  have  been  important  gathering  places  of  the  Indians,  for  many  years  before  the 
advent  of  Europeans.  Even  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  older  people,  now 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  Big  Sand  Point  was  occupied  every  summer  by  camps 
of  Indians,  of  various  Iroquois  tribes,  who  had  traditions  of  their  forefathers 
having  made  a camping  ground  of  this  place  during  the  French  regime. 

Big  Sand  Point. 

A long,  narrow  spit  of  sand  running  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  out 
into  the  lake,  at  low  water,  and  lying  within  the  angL  formed  by  the  western  shore 
of  Constance  Bay  and  the  south  shore  of  the  main  river,  and  behind  this,  above . 
high-water  mark,  a large  dune  of  more  or  less  drifting  sand,  that  maintains  its 
height,  north-westerly,  in  a considerable  ridge  or  hogVback,  for  about  two  hundred 
yards  along  the  river  front,  until  it  lowers  away  into  the  moderately  high  sandy 
banks  of  the  lake — such  is  Big  Sand  Point. 

On  a former  visit  to  this  place,  in  1912,  my  son — Edwin  Sowter — now  of  the 
38th  Batt.  Royal  Ottawas — discovered  an  Indian  fire-place,  containing  fragments 
of  pottery,  on  the  sand  dune  facing  the  main  river,  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
easterly  end  of  the  ridge.  This  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  outlying  fire-places  of 
a prehistoric  Indian  village. 

In  1914,  in  company  with  my  son  Tom,  I again  camped  at  this  point.  Nothing 
was  found  on  the  bay  side,  but  along  the  river,  or  lake  front,  for  about  a quarter 
of  a mile,  we  collected  a considerable  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  broken  flint,  a 
few  arrowheads,  musket  and  pistol  flints,  a badly  rusted  knife,  apparently  of  French 
make,  some  trade  bullets,  and  a couple  of  pieces  of  badly  corroded  iron  or  steel,  each 
resembling  a toy  tobacco  pipe  with  a straight  stem  about  two  inches  in  length,  with 
an  egg-shaped  bowl  bent  away  from  the  stem  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or,  a 
quarter  note  in  music,  with  a very  thick  stem  to  it.  I find  that  these  pieces  of 
metal  are  of  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  parts  of  the  hand  and  wrist  guards 
of  an  old  sword  in  my  possession — an  heirloom  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  some  years  ago,  at  a point  about  two  miles  or 
more  down  the  river,  beyond  Pointe  a la  Bataille,  in  the  bush  back  from  the  shore, 
Mr.  Jacob  Smith,  of  the  Interior  Department  at  Ottawa,  kicked  up  what  looked 
like  an  old-fashioned  sword,  rather  badly  decayed  with  rust.  Mr.  Smith  presented 
the  blade  to  Lt.-Col.  A.  L.  Jarvis,  I.S.O.,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
who  kindly  allowed  me  to  inspect  the  ancient  weapon  and  take  measurements.  We 
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took  approximate  measurements  and  found  that  the  handle,  or  shank,  was  six  inches 
in  length,  and  the  blade  twenty-seven  and  three-quarter  inches.  The  blade  is  double- 
edged,  carinated  longitudinally  midway  between  the  edges,  which  are  about  one  and 
a quarter  inches  apart  at  the  shank  and  taper  regularly,  becoming  broadly  curved 
inward  to  what  may  be  described  as  a rapier  point.  Lt.-Col.  Jarvis,  who  is  keenly 
interested  in  archaeology,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  look  up  the  history  of  the  weapon 
in  the  records  of  the  parliamentary  library  at  Ottawa,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
sample  of  the  primitive  bayonet,  dating  from  the  days  of  Champlain.  This  blade 
could  be  used  as  a light  hand  weapon  for  stabbing  purposes,  or  could  be  stuck  into 
the  muzzle  of  a musket  as  a bayonet. 

Also,  many  years  ago,  George  Buckham,  Esq.,  who  resides  on  the  ancestral 
homestead,  nearly  two  miles  away,  at  the  head  of  Buckham’ s Bay,  found  several 
articles  of  European  origin  at  Big.  Sand  Point,  among  them  being  a small  cannon, 
about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  such  as  is  said  to  have  been  attached  to  boats 


Big  Sand  Point,  looking  to  the  southwest. 


or  batteaux  in  the  early  days.  The  cannon  was  given  to  the  late  Dr.  Collar  Church, 
of  Aylmer,  Que.,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  the  museum  of  McGill  University  at 
Montreal. 

Mr.  Buckham,  who  is  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  of  age,  also  informed  us 
that  in  his  younger  days,  the  Indians  that  camped  at  this  point  every  summer,  had  a 
tradition  that  their  forefathers,  in  the  old  times,  often  made  it  a gathering  place  | 
and  that  during  such  visits  they  always  kept  a squaw  on  the  big  sand  mound  to 
watch  for  the  canoes  of  white  traders  or  Indians  passing  up  or  down  the  river. 

Continuing  our  researches*  we  found  two  more  fire-places  on  the  top  of  the 
sand  dune,  one  about  fifteen  feet  to  the  south-east,  and  the  other  an  equal  distance 
to  the  north-west  of  the  one  unearthed  in  1912. 

We  screened  the  contents  of  these  through  a wire  net,  with  a half -inch  mesh, 
and  got  fragments  of  pottery,  chunks  of  unworked  hints,  the  bones  of  small  animals, 
with  small  pieces  of  charred  wood.  The  bones  and  charred  wood,  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  were  found  on  the  surface. 
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A day  or  so  after  this,  my  son  found  a piece  of  pottery  lying  on  a large  uprooted 
stump  at  the  base  of  the  steep  bank  facing  the  river,  and  reaching  with  his  hand 
into  a ground-hog  burrow,  above  the  stump,  he  drew  out  several  more  fragments 
of  pottery.  We  then  got  to  work  with  a shovel  and  soon  laid  bare  a large  ash-bed, 
about  six  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep.  The  bed  was  a compact  mass  of  ashes, 
clam  shells,  a few  unworked  flints,  pieces  of  pottery,  and  bones  of  small  animals. 


Another  view  of  the  excavated  ash-bed,  under  the 
pitch  pines  back  from  Big  Sand  Point. 


No  charred  wood  was  observed,  and  the  shells  and  bones  were  so  frail  that  they 
crumbled  in  the  hand  under  a trifling  pressure.  This  bed  was  about  fifteen  feet 
to  the  north-west  of  the  last  of  the  three  others  exposed  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  whole  four  lay  in  a fairly  straight  line,  about  fifteen  feet  apart,  the  last  one 
being  somewhat  lower  than  the  others. 
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There  seemed  to  be  a few  important  features  about  this  last  ash-bed  which  we 
noted  with  some  care.  We  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  was  above  high-water  mark, 
from  observations  of  the  shore  farther  up  the  river,  where  the  spring  floods  have  been 
washing  away  the  banks,  with  their  forest  growth  of  large  trees,  for  many  years. 
The  bed  rested  upon  the  upper  surface  of  what  appears  to  be  pleistocene  sand  of 
unknown  depth.  Above  this  was  a fifteen-inch  layer  of  forest  humus,  mixed  with 
sand,  covered  by  five  feet  of  clean,  drift  sand,  which  is  overgrown,  just  at  this 
place,  with  scrubby  trees  and  a tall  pine  rampike,  about  a foot  in  diametei.  Stumps 
of  other  trees,  with  roots  in  position,  in  this  upper  deposit  of  drift  sand,  are  upwards 
of  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Upon  reviewing  our  work  in  1914,  some  time  after  our  return  home,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  Indian  fire-places  might  be  found  beneath  the  forest  humus,  behind  the 
sand  ridge,  among  the  pitch  pines  farther  back  from  the  shore.  In  accordance  with 
this  idea  we  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  to  investigate.  Some  holes  were 
made  in  several  places  without  results,  and  our  task  seemed  hopeless,  when  some 
tiny  fragments  of  clam  shells  were  observed  on  a hill  of  black  ants.  In  the 
absence  of  a shovel,  which  we  had  neglected  to  bring  with  us,  an  excavation  was 
made  at  the  ant-hill  with  a crudely  made  digging  stick  and  a graniteware  wash- 
basin, and,  beneath  some  six  inches  of  forest  deposit,  an  ash-bed,  about  five  feet  wide 
and  nine  inches  deep,  was  exposed.  It  rested  immediately  upon  the  pleistocene 
sand,  and  was  a duplicate  of  the  bed  beneath  the  sand  ridge,  being  a mass  of  ashes, 
clam  shells,  small  animal  bones,  broken  pottery  and  some  chunks  of  flint.  Ashes 
and  clam  shells  were  also  found  in  two  or  three  other  openings  made  among  the 
trees. 

How,  it  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  data,  that  before  the  forest  growth, 
(that  now  covers  the  blufls  or  Sand  Hills,  as  they  are  called,  within  the  peninsula 
between  Constance  and  Buckhanfis  Bays  and  the  main  river)  had  encroached  upon 
the  shore  line,  there  was  an  acre  or  so  of  comparatively  level  sand  at  this  point,  upon 
which  the  red  hunters  made  their  camp-fires  and  appeased  their  appetites  with  roast 
clams,  and  other  and  varied  bounties  which  field  and  stream  must  have  yielded  them 
in  great  abundance;  for  even  within  the  last  half  century,  game  of  all  sorts  was 
plentiful  hereabouts,  as  was  fish,  also,  in  the  adjacent  waters. 

After  a while,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  possibly  one  of  the  red,  wilder- 
ness tragedies,  the  story  of  which  is  lost  to  us,  this  plot  of  sand  was  abandoned  to 
the  forest,  which  held  dominion  'over  it  until  there  was  deposited  fifteen  inches  of 
vegetable  matter.  Then  the  winds  began  to  drift  the  sand  over  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  apparently  killing  it  out  and  forming  the  ridge,  already  described,  which 
rises  to  its  greatest  height,  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  in  what  has  been  called  the 
Wendigo  Mound.  The  forest  then  took  possession  of  the  top  of  the  ridge,  as  did, 
also,  the  Indians,  whose  camp-fires  once  more  glimmered  through  their  branches. 

As  these  late  comers  had  not  discarded  their  pottery,  which  bears  exterior 
decorations  quite  similar  in  design  to  that  found  in  the  earlier  beds  beneath  the 
forest  mould  and  sand  drift;  and,  as  these  later  fire-places,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
ones — which,  by-the-way,  were  found  on  the  level,  and  not  in  fire-pits — have  shown 
no  traces  of  European  contact,  it  would  seem  that  these  more  recent  occupants 
of  Big  Sand  Point  were  still  too  early  upon  the  scene  to  be  identified  as  the  same 
traditionary  gentry  who  kept  a sharp-sighted  squaw  sentinel  on  the  Wendigo  Mound, 
and  who  man-handled  the  French  traders  coming  up  the  river,  and  purloined  their 
merchandise. 
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The  old  Wendigo  Mound  is  not  now  what  it  used  to  be,  as  its  protecting 
Wendigoes  have  long  since  departed  and  left  it  to  its  fate,  to  become,  in  recent 
years,  the  victim  of  a sordid  commercialism  that  has  carted  away  a large  portion 
of  it  for  building  purposes. 

The  Indian  tradition  that  this  sand  dune  was  at  one  time  the  habitation  of  a 
family  of  Wendigoes  has  already  been  referred  to  in  a former  paper  of  mine  on 
“ The  Highway  of  the  Ottawa,”  and  an  amusing  incident  that  occurred  to  us  during 
our  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  may  permit  the  suggestion  that  the  native  belief 
in  Wendigoes  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  hasty  observation  and  misinterpreta- 
tion of  a perfectly  natural  phenomenon. 

About  two  hours  after  daylight,  on  a very  dark  night,  a dense  fog  lay  about 
our  camp  under  the  gloomy  pitch  pines,  and  enveloped  the  whole  forest  like  a 
vast  fleece  of  wool,  while  out  on  the  sandy  beach,  beyond  the  trees,  the  air  was  com- 
paratively clear.  Here,  I was  engaged  in  the  prosaic  occupation  of  putting  a pot 


South  shore  of  main  river,  looking  to  the  westward.  Wendigo  Mound  on  left. 


of  beans  into  the  sand  to  bake  for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  The  logs  that  I 
had  moved  aside  to  make  room  for  the  beans  were  burning  brightly,  when,  happen- 
ing to  look  over  my  shoulder  towards  the  camp,  I beheld  a vast  shade  in  human 
form,  his  head  amidst  the  tops  of  the  pines,  his  lower  limbs  enshrouded  with  the 
smoke  and  sparks  of  the  burning  logs,  while  in  his  right  hand  was  grasped  an 
immense  club.  My  first  impulse  upon  glimpsing  this  monstrous  shape,  menacing 
and  terrible,  was  to  take  to  my  heels  and  get  right  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
I hated  to  leave  the  beans.  Fortunately  I recalled  the  story  told  us  by  the  Ettrick 
shepherd,  of  how  he  witnessed  a similar  phenomenon  on  a foggy  morning  in  the 
Scottish  mountains,  and  that  having  beaten  a hasty  retreat,  he  plucked  up  courage 
enough  to  return  the  following  morning,  to  discover  that  he  had  been  frightened  by 
his  own  shadow  cast  upon  a fog  bank  by  the  rising  sun. 

How,  if  a gentle  keeper  of  sheep  in  Scotland,  and  an  amateur  archaeologist  in 
Canada,  were  thus  alarmed  at  their  own  shadows,  what  impression  would  a similar 
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visitation  have  had  upon  the  mind  of  an  untutored  savage  ? especially  if  the  shade 
threatened  him  with  a club?  which,  in  my  case,  turned  out  to  be  the  reflection  of  a 
large  iron  spoon,  which,  of  course,  as  a weapon  of  offence,  no  Wendigo  would  ever 
think  of  using  if  he  had  any  respect  for  himself. 

Little  Sand  Point. 

About  midway  between  Big  Sand  Point  and  the  outlet  of  Constance  Creek,  a 
slight  outward  bulge  in  the  western  shore  line  of  Constance  Bay  is  called  Little 
Sand  Point.  On  our  visits,  in  1914,  and  1915,  we  found  the  beach  at  this  point,  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length  and  twenty  yards  in  width  from 
high-water  mark,  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  broken  flints.  A piece  of 
a stone  pipe,  the  corroded  blade  of  what  looks  like  a French  knife,  and  a few  flint 
arrowheads  were  also  found;  but  no  trace  of  any  ash-beds  was  discovered. 

The  presence  of  so  much  broken  earthenware,  here  as  well  as  at  Big  Sand 
Point,  made  it  appear  as  if,  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  remote  past,  some  red  Gideon 
had  re-enacted  the  miracle  of  the  broken  pitchers. 

The  shore  line,  however,  offers  many  and  convincing  proofs  that  no  miracle  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  abundance  of  domestic  refuse  found  on  the  beach  at 
each  of  these  points.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
lake  dwellers,  the  greater  part  of  the  west  shore  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
main  shore  of  the  river,  running  up  stream  from  the  big  point,  extended  outward 
fully  twenty  yards  beyond  the  present  high-water  mark,  and  here,  doubtless,  the 
shards  of  earthenware  accumulated  in  and  about  Indian  fire-places.  But  year 
after  year  the  spring  floods  carried  away  portions  of  the  banks,  and  floated  off  the 
trees  as  driftwood,  as  they  do  to-day,  leaving  behind  only  the  heavier  sand  and 
earthenware,  with,  here  and  there,  a few  old  forest  trees,  larger  and  more  deeply 
rooted  than  their  fellows,  such  as  the  ash,  elm  and  soft  maple,  to  mark  the  former 
limits  of  the  shore.  Similar  examples  of  large  trees,  in  various  stages  of  isolation 
from  the  parent  forest,  due  to  the  recession  of  the  shore  under  denudation  by  wave- 
action  that  is  now  going  on,  may  be  observed  at  and  below  Breckenridge’s  Creek,, 
and  at  other  places  lower  down  the  river. 

McCook's — Black  Bay. 

Prom  Big  Sand  Point  we  crossed  the  Ottawa  and  tied  up  at  McCook’s  wharf, 
which  runs  out  into  the  lake  from  a point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  main 
shore  of  the  river  and  the  east  limit  of  Black  Bay.  Stepping  from  the  wharf,  there 
lay  before  us  a large  wood-yard;  to  the  right,  McCook’s  house;  while  beyond  these,  to 
the  northward,  was  a field  of  light  sandy  loam,  from  which  a potato  crop  had  been 
removed.  Here  we  found  a strip  of  land,  including  the  yard  and  extending  about 
one  hundred  and.  fifty  yards  along  the  side  of  the  field  next  the  bay,  that  was 
strewn  with  abundant  evidences  of  former  Indian  occupation.  There  was  a pro- 
fusion of  broken  pottery,  of  which  we  collected  some  of  the  larger  pieces,  together 
with  a number  of  whole  and  broken  stone  celts,  and  quite  a varied  assortment  of 
arrowheads.  Ho  ash-beds  were  observed,  as  any  that  may  have  been  there,  when 
the  land  was  cleared,  have  long  since  been  obliterated,  as  the  ground  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  many  years. 

This  field  was  an  ideal  spot  for  a village  site,  as  it  lies  wholly  within  the  bay, 
and  even  to-day  a fringe  of  large  trees  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bank  offers  a 
shelter  from  the  prevailing  west  winds;  while  the  roots,  deep  amongst  the  pebbles, 
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together  with  small  boulders  lower  down  to  the  water,  are  effective  barriers  to 
denudation  by  the  river.  The  light  sandy  loam  of  the  field  is  underlaid  by  a 
Laurentian  outlier  of  the  hills  to  the  north.  This  rock,  which  outcrops  at  the 
wharf,  and  is  mostly  red  granite,  forms  the  shofe  of  the  river  down  stream  to 
Powell’s  Bay,  and  rises,  in  places,  to  upwards  of  thirty  feet  above  the  lake. 


The  Haunted  House. 

About  a mile  below  McCook’s,  we  examined  a cut  bank  of  impure  clay-  'on  the* 
top  of  which,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  there  is  a small  log  shanty  called 
the  Haunted  House.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  we  collected  some  fragments  of 
stone  celts,  flints  and  arrowheads,  that  had  doubtless  come  from  the  top  of  the 
bank,  which  exposes  a surface  soil  of  sandy  loam,  over  a foot  deep.  Some  fields 
beyond  were  either  in  stubble,  or  long  after-grass,  which  effectually  hid  any  relics 
that  may  have  been  there.  This  is  about  the  loveliest  spot  on  Lake  Heschenes,  with 
elms  of  immense  girth,  the  largest  anywhere  on  the  lake,  and  below  the  house,  to  the 
east,  the  land  slopes  to  a creek  that  might  have  been  used  as  a harbourage  for  canoes ; 
but  the  meadow  beyond  is  a favourite  picnic  ground  every  summer  for  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

INDEX  TO  MAP. 

1.  — Big  Sand  Point. 

2.  — Little  Sand  Point. 

3.  — McCook’s  Wharf,  Black  Bay. 

4.  — The  Haunted  House. 

5.  — Nest  of  Copper  Kettles  found  here. 

6.  — Lot  20,  Rge.  11,  Township  of  Eardley.  Mr.  Janies  Lusk  found  clay  vessel,  now 

in  Museum  at  Ottawa. 

7.  — Old  fashioned  bayonet,  found  by  Mr.  Jacob  Smith  and  now  in  the  collection  of 

Lt.-Col.  Jarvis,  of  Ottawa. 

8. — ^Broken  tomahawks,  or  celts  or  greenstone,  with  some  arrowheads  and  fragments 

of  pottery  found  at  this  point. 

9.  — Flat  Rock:  Cache  of  bullets  found  here. 

10.  — Group  of  points,  smothered  with  chipped  flints  all  about  large  boulders,  only  one 

fragment  of  crudely  made  pottery  without  markings  so  far  discovered. 

11.  — Newman’s  Bay:  Chipped  flint,  arrowheads,  but  no  pottery. 

12.  — Greenstone  tomahawks,  complete  and  broken. 

13.  — Bell's  Bay:  Worked  flints  and  arrowheads. 

14.  — Squaw  Bay:  Worked  flints  and  arrowheads. 

15.  — Village  site:  The  sand  for  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa  was  taken  from  this 

place.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  sulphite  mills  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.  Mr.  George 
Millen,  manager  of  the  company,  has  informed  me  that  many  Indian  relics  have 
been  found  during  excavation. 

16.  — Ossuary  on  site  of  Capital  Brewery,  corner  of  Wellington  and  Bay  Streets. 
(Unnumbered.)  Aylmer  Island:  Large  Ossuary  found  here  when  lighthouse  was  in 

course  of  erection. 
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SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN 

BY  COL.  G.  E.  LAIDLAW 

Two  local  points  of  interest  relating  to  Samnel  de  Champlain’s  expedition 
through  this  section  in  1615,  when  he  took  a war  party  of  Hurons  down  this  system 
of  waterways,  now  known  as  the  Kawartha  Lakes.,  and  also  the  Trent  Canal  System, 
to  fight  the  Iroquois  in  what  is  now  New  York  State,  are  known  as  “ Champlain’s 
Landing  ” and  “ Champlain’s  Rest.” 

Champlain’s  Landing. 

Champlain’s  Landing  is  up  the  Talbot  River  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  its 
mouth  on  the  south  bank,  south-west  of  Gamebridge  P.O.,  the  Talbot  emptying  into 
Lake  Simcoe,  flowing  west.  The  number  of  the  lot  is  12,  Concession  9,  Thorah 
Township,  Ontario  County,  owned  by  Mrs.  Robert  Hodgson.  The  writer  was  first 
shown  this  place  by  the  Messrs.  Tisdale,  local  residents,  in  1896.  It  was  on  a 
low  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  trees,  probably  the  first  available  firm  ground 
up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  was  more  or  less  used  as  a picnic  ground.  Now 
two  railways  run  near  it,  the  C.N.R.  and  the  Midland  Railway;  also  the  Trent 
Canal  touches  upon  it.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tisdale,  of  Simcoe  Lodge,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
verifies  number  of  lot.  (Letter,  26  January,  1917.) 

The  following  account  of  Champlain’s  trip  through  this  section  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Dobbin,  of  Peterborough,  and  is  incorporated  in  the  text  of  his 
History  of  Peterborough. 

[In  referring  to  hunting,  fishing,  vines  and  walnut  trees,  those  conditions  still 
exist  in  a more  or  less  degree.  The  wild  grapes  growing  around  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  are  very  sour.  The  walnut  trees,  which  are  evidently  the  “ butternuts  ” of 
the  present  day,  are  very  plentiful  in  different  localities.  The  “ meadows  ” he 
refers  to  are  no  doubt  the  “ beaver  meadows,”  formed  by  the  damming  up  of 
streams  by  beavers,  which  then  are  filled  in  by  silt  and  vegetable  growth,  and  finally 
yield  an  abundant  growth  of  long,  coarse  grasses.  He  may  also  have  meant  the 
semi-dry  marshes  which  existed  here  and  there  along  this  route,  but  these  are 
nowadays  covered  with  high  water,  necessary  for  the  utility  of  the  canal. — 
Note  by  G.  E.  L.] 


VISIT  OF  SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  few  of  those  living  in  Peterborough  have  read  the 
description  given  by  Samuel  de  Champlain,  the  great  French  explorer,  of  his  trip 
across  the  lands  between  Georgian  Bay  and1  Lake  Ontario,  by  way  of  the  lakes  and 
river  Otonabee  and  Trent  river.  The  year  was  1615,  and  the  narrative  says: 

“ Champlain  was  the  first  white  man  of  whom  history  speaks,  who  saw  and 
followed  in  his  canoe  the  Kawartha  Lakes.  It  was  in  the  year  1615  that  he  led  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins  in  their  unsuccessful  foray  against  the  Iroquois.  Leaving 
the  village  of  Cahiague  (not  far  from  Orillia)  on  the  1st  September,  he  arrived 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Couchiching,  three  leagues  distant.  The  Narrows  was  already 
a famous  fishing  spot,  where  fish  were  taken  in  nets  and  winter-cured.  From  the 
palisades  employed  by  the  fishermen  to  close  up  the  strait,  Lake  Simcoe  was  known 
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to  the  French  as  Lac  anx  Claies,  or  Lake  of  the  Fish-Weirs.  In  the  slight  openings 
that  were  left  the  nets  were  placed. 

“ Brule  ” and  twelve  stalwart  savages  in  two  canoes  were  despatched  from  the 
Narrows,  doubtless  by  way  of  the  Toronto  portage  and  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
to  notify  the  allied  Erics  or  Carantouanans,  who  had  promised  to  join  the  invaders 
with  five  hundred  men  before  the  Iroquois  town. 


Champlain  continues : “ They  set  out  on  the  eighth  of  the  said  month,  and  on 
the  tenth  following  there  was  a hard  white  frost.  We  continued  on  our  course 
towards  the  enemy,  and  made  some  five  to  six  leagues  (twelve  and  a half  to  fifteen 
miles)  in  these  lakes.  Thence  the  Indians  portaged  their  canoes  about  ten  leagues 
(say  twenty-four  miles)  overland  and  came  to  another  lake,  extending  six  to  seven 
leagues  in  length  and  three  in  width  (no  doubt  Balsam  Lake),  from  which  issues 
a river  which  empties  into  the  great  Lake  of  the  Entonhonorans  (sic),  and,  going, 
we  passed  five  falls  (or  rapids)  by  land,  some  of  them  four  to  five  leagues  in  length, 
and  passed  through  several  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  as  also  the  said  river,  which 
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is  very  abundant  in  good  fish.  Certainly  this  whole  country  is  very  beautiful  and 
agreeable.  Along  the  bank,  it  seems  that  the  trees  were  planted  for  pleasure  in 
most  places,  also  that  all  these  countries  were  in  past  time  inhabited  by  Indians, 
who  were  afterwards  forced  to  abandon  them  through  fear  of  their  enemies.  Vines 
and  walnut  trees  are  there  in  great  abundance.  Grapes  come  to  maturity,  but  there 
remains  always  a sharp  acidity,  which  is  felt  in  the  throat  when  eaten  in  quantity.” 

From  the  indications  given  by  Champlain,  it  seems  probable  that  he  proceeded 
along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Simeon  to  the  mouth  of  Talbot  Creek.  Laverdiere, 
however,  supposes  that  he  crossed  to  Sturgeon  Lake.  But  the  early  explorers  very 
frequently  and  very  naturally  over-estimated  the  length  of  portages,  and  the  more 
probable  inference  is  that  he  followed  the  trail,  which  is  now  the  Portage  Road,  to 
its  terminus  at  the  fort  on  Balsam  Lake.  In  this  view  of  his  description,  the  rapid 
he  mentions  would  be  that  near  the  mouth  of  Burnt  River. 

In  his  notes  to  the  large  map  of  1632,  Champlain  again  gives  the  following 
concise  description  of  the  Trent  River  system : “ This  river  is  very  beautiful,  and 
passes  through  a number  of  beautiful  lakes  and  meadows,  with  which  it  is  bordered, 
many  islands  of  various  dimensions  abounding  in  deer  and  other  wild  animals, 
very  good  fishing  spots  of  excellent  fish,  and  a great  deal  of  very  good  cleared  land, 
which  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Indians  on  account  of  their  wars.  The  river 
empties  into  Lake  St.  Louis  (Ontario)  and  many  tribes  go  to  these  regions  to  hunt 
for  their  winter  supply.” 

From  Champlain’s  description  it  is  clear  that  the  Trent  Valley  was  then 
uninhabited,  through  fear  of  the  Iroquois,  but  that  there  were  traces  of  recent 
occupation  by  a peaceable  and  sedentary  savage  community.  The  investigations 
of  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Laidlaw  have  confirmed  the  explorer’s  statement.  They 
have  discovered  unmistakable  proofs  of  occupation  by  numerous  and  populous  vil- 
lages of  Iroquoian  type,  antedating  European  contact. — Incorporated  in  text  of 
History  of  Peterborough,  by  F.  H.  Dobbin. 


CHAMPLAIN’S  REST. 

Amongst  the  usual  legends  of  Champlain,  extant  in  this  section,  is  one  that  he 
remained  some  days  on  the  shores  of  a lake  in  this  ancient  internal  water  route, 
now  the  Trent  Canal  System,  on  his  return  journey  from  the  Iroquois  to  the 
Huron  country  in  1615.  This  place  was  called  “ Champlain’s  Rest.”  I entered 
into  correspondence  with  a number  of  people  in  the  territory  between  Beaverton, 

Ontario  County,  on  Lake  Simcoe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Talbot  River,  and  Peter- 

borough, on  the  Otonabee  River,  Peterborough  County,  with  the  following  results: 
That  the  place  known  as  Champlain’s  Rest  is  located  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  residence  of  Mr.  John  N.  Telford,  J.P.,  village  of  Bridgenorth,  and  is  on  Lot  12, 
Concession  7 of  the  township  of  Smith,  county  of  Peterborough;  or  the  spot  is 
better  known  as  Lots  A 6,  51,  16,  17,  32,  on  the  plan  of  the  village  of  Bridgenorth, 
township  of  Smith,  etc. 

This  place  has  now  a summer  cottage  on  it,  and  a description  of  the  place  before 
the  summer  coftage  was  built  is  given  as  follows : 

The  place  which  is  considered  to  be  “ Champlain’s  Rest  ” was  just  a commons 
forty  years  ago.  A man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Denne  bought  it  for  a summer 

resort.  Mr  Denne  died  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  a Mr.  McComb  bought  the 

property  and  built  a cottage  on  it.  Mr.  McComb  died  two»  years  ago  and  left  it 
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to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  G.  Bull,  of  Hew  York.  The  spot  is  a most  beautiful  place 
about  forty  feet  above  Lake  Chemong,  formerly  called  Mud  Lake.  The  bank  of 
the  lake  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  a sandy  shore.  The  “Rest”  is  about  150 
yards  from  the  lake  shore  and  is  grown  up  with  pines,  not  thickly.  Has  a fine 
ravine  about  fifty  feet  deep  close  by.  Lake  Chemong  is  on  the  Trent  Valley  canal 
system,  about  six  miles  off  the  line  of  the  canal.  How  to  follow  the  water  around 
to  the  point  where  the  city  of  Peterborough  now  is  would  be  about  fifty  miles,  but 
by  the  portage  from  “ The  Rest 99  to  this  point  is  only  six  miles,  so  it  is  supposed 
Champlain  used  this  portage,  thus  saving  the  fifty  miles5  water  journey. 

Champlain’s  Rest  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  Lake  Chemong,  and  is  known  so 
from  local  traditions  handed  down  by  Indians  and  trappers,  etc.,  and  also  partly 


from  the  history  of  Champlain.  There  is  an  Indian  burying-ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  and  Mr.  Telford  has  picked  up  pottery  and  celts  in  the  vicinity. 
The  distance  from  Champlain’s  Rest  to  Buckhorn  Lake,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the 
first  water  running  out  of  the  chain  of  lakes  below  Bobcaygeon,  and  into  which 
Chemong  empties,  is  fifteen  miles. 

The  foregoing  is  compiled  from  letters  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Telford,  J.P.,  Bridge- 
north  P.O.,  who  formerly  lived  on  a farm  in  that  vicinity.  Dates  of  letters,  Feb- 
ruary 21st,  March  2nd  and  9th,  1917. 

Mr.  W.  Hickson,  of  Bobcaygeon,  Ont.,  in  letter  of  February  3rd,  1917,  re 
“ Champlain’s  Rest,”  says  “ That  the  only  place  he  knows  of  is  near  Lake  Chemong 
(Mud  Lake),”  and,  quotes  from  Withrow’s  (large)  History  of  Canada,  p.  63,  as 
follows : “ Champlain  had  been  promised  an  escort  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
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Quebec,  but  daunted  by  their  defeat,  the  Hurons  refused  to  keep  their  engagement. 
He  was  therefore  compelled  to  return  with  his  savage  allies.  They  camped  for  thirty- 
eight  days  near  Mud  Lake  (Chemong  Lake),  waiting  fo.r  the  frost  to  bridge  the 
rivers  and  marshes.  For  four  days  he  was  lost  in  the  woods  and  well-nigh  exhausted 
by  hunger,  cold  and  fatigue.  For  nineteen  days  he  traversed  on  snowshoes  the 
wintry  forest  beneath  a crushing  load  through  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Hastings, 
Peterborough  and  Victoria,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  the  baffled  war  party  reached 
Cahiagua,  on  the  narrows  of  Lake  Couchiching.  Champlain  remained  here  four 
months  with  his  Huron  hosts,  sharing  their  councils,  their  feasts,  their  hunts,  and 
hearing  strange  tales  of  the  vast  lakes  of  the  west.” 

The  foregoing  occurred  just  after  Champlain  and  the  Hurons  were  defeated 
by  the  Iroquois  in  the  Seneca  country.  Champlain  himself  was  wounded  and 
endeavoured  to  get  the  Hurons  to  rally  and  attack  the  Iroquois  a second  time,  but 
without  avail,  and,  chafing  with  chagrin  and  pain,  they  bore  him  on  a rude  litter, 
never  halting  till  they  came  to  where  they  camped  for  thirty-eight  days,  on  Lake 
Chemong. 

I wish  to  correct  the  impression  given  on  page  19,  Report  (Ont.  Arch.)  1893, 
that  Champlain  had  an  alternative  route  through  this  section,  lying  north  of  the 
Portage  Road,  namely  by  using  the  Talbot  River,  going  up  it  as  far  as  Raven  Lake, 
then  across  the  height  of  land  to  North  Bay,  Balsam  Lake,  and  so  on,  as  per  the 
Trent  Canal  engineer’s  statements  the  drop  from  Balsam  Lake  to  Lake  Simcoe 
is  155  feet  in  seventeen  miles.  The  Talbot  is  too  swift  and  had  too  many  rapids 
for  canoe  ascension.  Travellers  could  make  better  time  by  land. 


Since  1912  the  writer  has  been  gathering  notes  and  information  on  village  sites, 
etc.,  which  form  the  basis  of  this  paper.  Some  notes  earlier  than  this  date, 
but  which  have  not  appeared  before,  are  also  incorporated.  The  writer  has  been 
very  particular  in  recording  these  sites,  etc.,  and  when  not  able  to  visit  any  of  the 
following  places,  has  had  the  information  verified  from  secondary  sources  when  pos- 
sible. The  Museum  mentioned  in  this  paper  is  the  Provincial  Museum,  Toronto, 
and  the  Reports  are  the  Ontario  Archaeological  Reports  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  Toronto,  Ontario,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  RE  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED  SITES. 

(See  pp.  62-69,  Report  1912.) 

Site  23.  On  north  and  south  halves  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp.  Mr.  William 
Sinclair,  an  old  resident  of  Fenelon  Twp.,  near  Cambray  P.O.,  who  is  much 
interested  in  Indian  relics,  informed  me  on  June  16,  1917,  that  immediately 
on  the  east  side  of  this  site  there  were  formerly,  when  the  place  was  first 
cleared,  about  two  acres  of  little  hillocks  (which  he  called  a graveyard) 
which  might  have  been  corn  hills.  One  being  dug  into  at  that  time  pror 
duced  bones  supposed  to  be  human.  If  these  were  corn  hills  it  is  the  first 
case  known  to  me  in  this  locality. 

Site  24.  On  W.  y2  Lot  23,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp.,  Mr.  Donald  Peter  McKenzie, 
living  on  W.  %,  lot  22,  Con.  1,  Fenelon,  informs  me  that  this  site  extends 
over  on  to  east  y2  same  lot,  owned  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rae,  and  that  most 
of  the  site  is  over  on  the  east  half,  together  with  some  seven  or  eight  graves, 
of  which  Mr.  McKenzie  dug  up  several.  They  contained  nothing  but  bones. 
One  grave  contained  three  skeletons  buried  in  a sitting  position  and  bunched 
together.  One  skeleton  was  very  large,  the  skull  being  taken  by  a Dr.  Gal- 
loway, then  of  Glenarm  P.O.,  near  by,  the  jawbone  fitting  around  Mr. 
McKenzie’s,  he  being  a man  of  six  feet  in  height.  The  graves  were  about 
thirty  inches  deep  and  were  shown  bv  circular  hollows.  A great  deal  of 
pottery,  etc.,  could  be  obtained  by  digging  into  the  ashbeds. 

Site  25.  On  east  part  Lot  21,  Con.  1',  Fenelon,  owned  by  Alex.  McKenzie.  This 
should  be  corrected  to  east  y2,  Lot  22,  Con.  1.  Ashbeds  and  relics  are  found 
on  west  and  north  sides  of  the  lot,  being  in  near  vicinity  to  those  on  previous 
site. 
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Site  26.  On  west  % Lot  23,  Con.  2,  Fenelon.  Mr.  Donald  P.  McKenzie  also  informs 
me  that  his  great-granduncle,  John  Macdonald,  acting  as  guide  to  a survey 
party,  saw  this  earthwork  in  1812.  It  then  had  on  it  a breastwork  of  logs 
horizontally  laid,  and  was  supposed  to  be  of  French  construction,  possibly 
a trading  post,  and  that  a blazed  trail  came  in  from  the  west,  crossing  over 
Lots  22  and  23,  Con.  1,  Fenelon,  probably  from  Lake  Simcoe.  These  blazes 
were  on  pine  trees  and  could  be  seen  down  to  a score  of  years  ago. 

The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  above  three  sites  is  very  hilly, 
of  sandy  nature. 

Site  42.  On  west  % Lot  2,  Con.  3,  Fenelon  Twp.  This  is  corrected  to  Lot  1, 
Con.  3.  The  ash  beds  lie  most  abundantly  on  both  sides  of  the  line  fence, 
which  runs  north  and  south  and  divides  Lot  1'  into  east  and  west  halves, 
occupied  respectively  by  Mr.  Dougald  Brown  and  Mr.  Waldon.  The  place 
is  also  known  as  the  Widow  Tompkin’s  place. 

The  4th  Concession  Road  is  also  called  the  “ Cameron  Road/’  I visited  the 
place  for  the  first  time  May  29,  1917,  accompanied  by  Mr.  William  Sinclair. 
Mr.  Brown  kindly  showed  me  over  the  site,  which  was  under  cultivation  at 
the  time,  but  a portion  of  the  site  is  still  covered  with  first  growth  hardwood. 
The  site  is  on  loamy  ground,  suitable  for  aboriginal  cultivation,  on  north 
side  of  a spring  which  drains  a small  draw  or  depression  north  into  McLaren 
Creek,  which  flows  into  Sturgeon  Lake,  several  miles  away  to  the  east,  and 
is  navigable  for  canoes  and  abounds  in  fish  according  to  their  season,  suckers, 
maskinonge,  etc.  Immediately  south  of  this  site  is  a high  ridge  which 
circles  through  the  township  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  ancient  beaches  of 
Lake  Algonquin.  (See  Museum  Bulletin  No.  23,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa, 
1916.) 

We  picked  up  a few  pieces  of  pottery,  worked  bones  and  teeth,  shells,  pottery 
discs,  pieces  of  flint,  and  a bear-tooth  knife. 

Site  50.  Mr.  Joseph  Moore,  of  Powle’s  Corner  P.O.,  confirms  the  finding  of  relics 
on  Strowd’s  Lot  18,  Con.  6,  Fenelon,  north  of  his  place. 

Site  J5.  Mr.  P.  J.  Wilkinson,  Cambray  P.O.,  confirms  information  furnished  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter,  of  Barrie,  Ont.,  and  states  that  two  skeletons  were  found 
when  digging  the  cellar  for  the  manse.  Pottery  and  flints  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  McLaren’s  Creek  running  through  this  lot  and  draining  Goose 
Lake.  Information  on  October  24,  1916. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  RE  LOCALITIES  WHERE  RELICS  HAVE 
BEEN  FOUND,  NOT  NECESSARILY  VILLAGE  SITES. 

(See  Page  68,  Report  1912.) 

No.  13.  On  south-east  corner  Lot  10,  Con.  10,  Bexley  Twp.,  Abram  Faulkner, 
owner.  I examined  this  place  on  2nd  of  June,  1917,  and  found  it  was  a 
small  site  on  top  of  hill  to  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  which  is  very  rocky. 
The  north  side  of  valley  runs  north-east  and  south-west.  The  site  faces 
south-east.  Picked  up  clam  shells,  pottery  fragments,  etc.  Ash  beds  not 
very  distinct  now  owing  to  cultivation.  Plenty  of  relics  of  ordinary  kinds 
have  been  found  here  for  years.  A Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Coboconk  P.O., 
Bexley  Twp.,  stated  that  about  thirty  years  ago  he  plowed  up  all  kinds  of 
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relics  on  this  place.  Soil,  though  suitable  for  aboriginal  cultivation,  is  very 
stony.  Limestone  formation,  with  lithographic  rock  as  surface  stone.  There 
is  a spring  at  foot  of  hill. 


NEW  SITES. 


No. 

57.  Mr.  W.  F.  Smitheram  informed  me,  in  1913,  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 

on  his  lot  there  was  a small  camp  site  on  a knoll.  A pipe,  pottery,  and 
skinners  (celts)  were  picked  up.  Lot  23,  Con.  6,  Fenelon  Twp. 

58.  Mr.  William  Sinclair  informed  me,  on  29th  May,  1917,  that  there  was  a small 

site  (village  or  camp)  on  a level  bank  on  north  side  of  a spring  on  his  farm, 
Lot  6,  Con.  2,  Fenelon  Twp.,  near  Cambray  P.O.  Soil  suitable  for  abori- 
ginal cultivation.  He  found  ashes,  pottery,  bone  awl,  clay  pipe  with  human 
face,  carbonized  corn,  small  pot,  and  a small  earthenware  dish  that  had  been 
placed  in  an  inverted  position  over  the  shoulder-blade  of  a deer.  The  dish 
was  broken.  Some  stone  beads  were  also  found.  There  were  few  ash  beds. 
Information  also  received  from  Messrs.  P.  Wilkinson  and  Frank  Webster, 
Cambray,  as  to  relics  being  found  on  the  lot. 

59.  While  examining  locality  around  ossuary  on  W.  V2  Lot  10,  Con.  1,  Fenelon, 

I came  upon  traces  of  a small  village  site  on  north  half  of  Lot  9,  Con.  1, 
Fenelon,  on  a point  of  land  projecting  west  into  the  basin  of  Goose  Lake. 
Mr.  William  Sinclair,  of  Cambray,  who  accompanied  me,  stated  that  he 
picked  up  pottery,  etc.,  here  when  the  land  was  first  plowed  up.  (See  No. 
46,  p.  64,  Report  1912.) 

60.  Judge  F.  D.  Moore,  of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  in  letters  of  20th  June,  1913,  and  11th 

November,  1913,  states  that  relics  were  found  on  W.  % Lot  8,  Con.  6,  Ops 
Twp.,  Mr.  Carlin,  owner,  and  also  on  Lot  9,  directly  north.  This  locality 
is  four  miles  south  of  Lindsay  and  was  evidently  an  old  camp  site ; was  near 
East  Cross  Creek,  flowing  into  the  Scugog  River  several  miles  to  the  west  ; 
soil  and  locality  suitable  for  camping  grounds.  A brass  pipe  tomahawk  was 
found  here  in  1913,  (See  Report  1913),  also  several  celts. 

61.  Was  informed  on  21st  July,  1917,  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Graham  and  her  son,  William 

Graham,  that  a village  site  existed  upon  the  J.  A.  Thompson  farm,  present 
owner  Charles  Perkins,  Lot  9,  Con.  9,  Laxton  Twp. ; also  on  E.  y2  of  Lot  8, 
Con.  9,  Laxton.  There  is  a road  allowance  between  the  two  lots.  The  site 
is  on  the  south  side  of  Beech  lake  (a  small  lake)  and  furnished  pipes, 
pottery,  etc. 

62.  Mr.  Donald  Peter  McKenzie,  S.W.  V2  of  Lot  22,  Con.  1,  Fenelon,  informed  me, 

on  14th  October,  4917,  that  there  is  a site  on  a sandy  hill  on  east  part  of 
his  lot.  • Usual  relics.  A double-bitted  celt  now  in  the  Museum  was  obtained 
from  here.  On  top  of  the  hill  there  are  two  pits,  one  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  and  the  other  about  twenty  feet.  The  pits  are  partially  filled  in, 
and  one  is  about  five  feet  and  the  other  six  feet  present  depth.  The  double- 
bitted  celt  was  given  by  Mr.  McKenzie  and  is  about  7%  inches  long. 

63.  The  Lindsay  Post,  August  24th,  1917,  prints  an  item  to  the  effect  that  a skeleton 

was  found  on  Mr.  Mossom  Killaby’s  farm.  This  skeleton  was  found  on  a 
sandy  hill,  arms  extended ; was  of  a man  about  six  feet  tall,  or  a little 
more.  Skull  and  jawbones  unusually  large,  and  though  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decay  the  bones  lay  in  the  position  that  they  were  in  in  the  dead 
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body.  The  opinion  generally  is  that  these  are  the  bones  of  an  Indian,  for  in 
the  past  Indian  relics  have  been  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
spot. 

A series  of  inquiries  by  myself  revealed  the  following  facts : 

Mr.  Alex.  Warren,  Bobcaygeon,  Letter  Sept.  4,  1917 : “ Regarding  the  ash  beds, 
Mr.  Killaby  and  I noted  considerable  ash  among  the  sand,  but  we  thought 
probably  it  may  have  been  decomposed  bones.  The  sand  is  the  lightest  I 
have  ever  seen  (or  the  finest,  at  least).  It  blows  about,  and  was  blown  off 
the  skeleton,  exposing  it.  . . . Mr.  Killaby’s  father  believes  it  quite 

likely  that  ash  beds  lie  under  the  shifting  sands.” 

Ditto,  Letter  of  28th  August,  1917:  “ The  item  was  written  by  myself  from 
first-hand  information,  I having  been  on  the  ground  a day  after  the  dis- 
covery.” 

Ditto,  Letter  of  1st  September,  1947,  states  that  there  are  undoubtedly  ash 
beds  here,  authority  a Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Mossom  Killaby  informs  me,  in  a letter  of  13th  September,  1917,  that  he 
has  found  plenty  of  pipes  and  pottery,  skinning  stones  (celts),  and  flints, 
and  also,  on  another  part  of  his  farm,  knives  (steel),  forks  and  compasses, 
white  man’s'  relics.  Another  skeleton  was  washed  up  on  an  island  near  there 
(i.e.,  may  have  been  washed  out  of  the  bank  of  the  lake).  The  skeleton 
referred  to  was  found  about  fifty  rods  back  from  the  lake. 

Number  of  lot  is  Lot  5,  Con.  19,  Yerulam.  This  strip  was  formerly  “ Broken 
Front,”  in  Harvey  Twp.,  Peterborough  Co.,  as  is  shown  on  the  maps,  but 
when  Pidgeon  Lake  was  made  the  boundary  this  strip  was  made  over  to 
Yerulam  Twp. 


NEW  LOCALITIES  WHERE  RELICS  HAYE  BEEN  FOUND,  NOT 
NECESSARILY  VILLAGE  SITES. 

No. 

17.  Relics  have  been  found  at  Samuel  McCaughey’s,  Lot  13,  Con.  1,  Digby  Twp., 

Victoria  Co.  Informed  by  Andrew  Gilmore,  4912. 

18.  Relics  have  been  found  on  Miss  May  Potts’  farm,  B.S.W.  pt.,  Lot  25,  Con.  8,  • 

Eenelon  Twp.,  2 miles  south  of  Rosedale  P.O.,  on  Rosedale  Road.  Informed 
by  James  Daniels,  Fenelon  Falls,  24th  January,  1912.  Rosedale  is  on  the 
outlet  of  Balsam  Lake. 

19.  Pottery  has  been  found  in  Peter  Perdue’s  bush,  south  from  Rosedale,  on  Rose- 

dale Road,  part  of  Lot  28,  Con.  7,  and  Lot  28,  Con.  8,  Fenelon  Twp.  In- 
formed by  James  Daniels,  29th  January,  1942. 

20.  Relics  have  been  found  at  the  Duncan  Tolmie  farm,  W.  % Lot  24,  Con.  4, 

Fenelon  Twp.  18,  19,  20,  23  and  24  are  on  the  land  between  Balsam  and 
Cameron  Lakes. 

21.  Relics  have  been  found  at  Peter  Trottier’s,  Lot  37,  N.W.B.,  Bexley  Twp.,  and 

Jacob  Bartley’s,  Lot  36,  N.W.B.,  Bexley,  fronting  on  North  Bay,  Balsam 
Lake.  Relics  include  pottery,  celts,  clay  pipes,  and  a mealing  stone.  (See 
Report  4896.)  Informant,  John  Bartley,  Nov.  30,  1913,  and  Nov.,  1917. 

22.  The  Watchman-Warcler , of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  issue  of  6th  November,  1913,  reports 

arrow-heads  found  on  John  Curtin’s  place,  E.  % Hot  45,  Con.  5,  Ops  Twp., 
near  Lindsay.  Mr.  Curtin,  in  letter  of  10th  December,  1913,  says:  “ Relics 
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have  been  found  on  adjoining  places,  but  nothing  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  a village  site.  A small  square,  fenced  in,  in  the  woods  on  the  next  farm 
was  always  called  the  e Indian  Grave/  The  writer  has  noticed  these  modern 
Indian  fenced-in  graves  in  other  places,  especially  at  Heron’s  Island,  Mud 
Lake,  Carden  Twp.,  Victoria  Co.”  (See  Report  1898.)  Mr.  Curtin’s  local- 
ity is  known  as  Brickville.  No  |30st-office. 

23.  Mr.  David  Brokenshire  had  a collection  of  relics  found  on  his  farm,  E.  % Lot 

24,  Con.  7,  Fenelon  Twp.  (on  a bay  in  south-west  corner  of  Cameron  Lake), 
but  the  collection  was  burnt  two  years  previous.  Information  from  J.  J. 
Lee,  Fenelon  Falls,  4913. 

24.  Mr.  James  Daniels  informed  me,  24th  January,  1912,  that  on  his  brothers’ 

jidaces,  Lots  28  and  29,  Con.  7,  Fenelon  Twp.,  a great  many  relics  were  found 
some  years  ago : pottery,  pipes — both  clay  and  stone,  etc. 

25.  Relics  have  been  found  on  W.  % Lot  1,  Con.  10,  Thorali  Twp.,  Ontario  Co., 

Mr.  Chas.  Youill’s  farm,  notably  three  large  gorgets.  (See  Reports  1896- 
1898.) 

26.  Pottery  and  ofher  relics  have  been  found  on  Lots  6 and  7,  Con.  11,  Eldon  Twp, 

How  owned  by  William  Weldon,  formerly  owned  by  Neil  Murchison  and 
John  Kinnear.  This  place  is  about  two  miles  south  of  Glenarm  P.O.  and 
has  a creek  flowing  through  it.  Information  received  from  Mr.  Robert 
Lytle,  Victoria  Road,  and  Angus  Murchison  and  Matthew  Kinnear,  sons  of 
former  owners,  4916  and  1917. 

27.  Mr.  G.  R.  B.  Coates,  Cambray  P.O.,  Lot  9,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp.,  has  found 

arrow-heads,  flints,  celts,  and  a handsome  Huronian  slate  semi-lunar  knife, 
(now  in  the  Museum),  on  his  farm.  Information  received  1916  and  1917. 
(See  p.  68,  No.  12,  Report  1912.) 

28.  Mr.  G.  G.  Vanstone,  on  Lot  2,  Con.  14,  Eldon  Twp.,  which  is  immediately  west 

of  Clark’s  site,  No.  23,  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon,  has  found  stone  discs,  bone 
awls,  pottery,  Huronian  slate  acorn  pipe  (very  small),  a steatite  efflgy  pipe 
(Report  1916,  p.  64),  and  a Huronian  slate  banner  stone,  of  the  reel  type. 
The  first  noticed  in  this  section  by  the  writer.  This  spot  may  be  an  off- 
shoot of  site  23.  Information  in  1916. 

29.  On  11th  September,  1916,  Mr.  Ben  Corson,  Lot  4,  Con.  4,  Bexley,  reports  finding 

of  pottery  sherds,  celts  (skinners),  bone  awls  and  clay  pipes,  in  corner  of 
lot  east  of  road  and  south  of  railway  track. 

30.  Frank  Webster,  Lot  1,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp.,  has  found  “ arrow  points  and 

skinning  stones  (celts)"  smooth  at  the  edged  end,  and  with  poll  not  so 
nicely  finished.”  (See  letter,  24th  September,  1916.) 

31.  Two  single  graves  were  found  a number  of  years  ago  on  W.  Newson’s,  W.  % Lot 

7,  Con.  2,  Fenelon  Twp. 

32.  Relics  have  been  found  on  Neil  Sinclair’s  farm,  Lot  25,  Con.  2,  Fenelon  Twp. 

Verified  by  N.  Sinclair,  Jr.,  1917. 

33.  A clay  pipe,  belt  pattern,  now  in  the  Museum,  was  found  on  Lot  23,  Con.  4, 

Verulam  Twp.,  one-half  mile  east  of  Fenelon  Falls,  by  Whitney  Jones,  occu- 
pant, 1917.  This  type  seems  to  be  common  to  this  locality. 

34.  Relics  have  been  found  on  A.  McNabb’s  farm,  Lot  15,  Con.  8,  Eldon  Twp., 

notably  a reduced  trade  axe.  Verified  by  Neil  McNabb. 

35.  Mr.  Neil  McNabb,  an  elderly  retired  farmer,  owner  of  Lot  20,  Con.  9,  Eldon 

Twp.,  informs  me,  2nd  February,  1917,  that  when  his  father  settled  and 
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cleared  this  lot  they  plowed  up  a flint-lock  gun,  iron  tomahawks  with  French 
trademark  on  them,  “ skinners  ” or  celts,  and  also  dug  up  a large  scalping  or 
butcher  knife  when  planting  trees;  also  on  E.  y2  Lot  21,  Con.  8,  Eldon, 
when  trenching  against  fire,  they  trenched  through  a large  bed  of  ashes  and 
charcoal.  This  was  immediately  west  of  Site  21,  on  Lot  21,  Con.  9,  Donald 
Frazer,  then  owner. 

36.  Relics  have  been  found  on  Malcolm  Macdonald’s  farm,  E.  y2  Lot  16,  Con.  8, 

Eldon  Twp.,  especially  iron  tomahawks,  on  the  banks  of  a stream  flowing 
easterly  into  West  Bay,  Balsam  Lake.  Information  from  Neil  McNabb, 
2nd  February,  1917. 

Mr.  Sam  Truman,  on  2nd  July,  1917,  informs  me  that  skeletons  were  found 
in  west  bank  of  creek,  and  relics  were  found  on  the  farm. 

37.  On  the  Neil  Brown  farm,  Lot  19,  Con  9,  Eldon  Twp.,  skinners  (celts),  iron 

tomahawks  and  steel  knives  have  been  found.  Information  from  Dougald 
Brown,  29th  May,  1917,  verified  by  Neil  McNabb,  13th  June,  1917. 

38.  On  Charles  Everson’s,  Lot  25,  Con.  4,  Fenelon  Twp.,  “ crinkly  ” clay  pipes, 

skinners  and  “ kidney  ” stones  (i.e.,  rubbing  or  smoothing  stones)  have  been 
found.  Information  from  C.  A.  Everson,  2nd  February,  1917.  This  site 
is  also  on  that  portion  of  Fenelon  Twp.  between  Balsam  and  Cameron  Lakes. 

39.  Judge  F.  D.  Moore,  Lindsay,  reports  a grooved  stone  hammer  from  N.  V2  Lot 

5,  Con.  2,  Emily  Twp.,  Victoria  Co.,  found  forty  years  ago.  Letter,  Feb- 
ruary 2nd,  1917.  Grooved  relics  are  very  rare  in  this  section,  three  in 
number  being  the  total  on  record. 

40.  Celts  or  skinning  stones  have  been  found  on  W.  J.  Alton’s,  Lot  4,  N.P.R. 

Bexley,  immediately  west  of  Site  1,  on  Lots  1 and  2,  N.P.R.  Informed  by 
W.  J.  Alton,  1917. 

41.  An  Indian  pipe  was  found  by  W.  J.  Alton  on  John  Alton’s,  Lot  3,  Con.  7. 

Carden  Twp. 

42.  An  Indian  pipe  (clay),  belt  pattern,  was  found  on  Lot  9,  Con.  6,  Bexley,  some 

years  ago,  by  Robert  Ferguson,  owner.  Information  on  2nd  June,  1917. 
Pipe  now  in  Museum. 

43.  Iron  tomahawk  was  found  on  W.  Forman’s,  W.  x/2  Lot  15,  Con.  8,  Eldon. 

Presented  to  Museum  by  Samuel  Truman,  of  Ivirkfield  P.O.,  2nd  July,  1817. 

44.  A skeleton  was  found  under  a large  maple  tree  a good  many  years  ago,  on 

Donald  McArthur’s,  E.  % of  Lot  20,  Con.  8,  Eldon  Twp.  Information 
imparted  to  Mr.  S.  Truman  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Sanderson,  of  Kirkfield, 
and  retold  by  Mr.  Truman,  2nd  July,  1917. 

(Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Nos.  33  to  36,  43  and  44,  together  with  Site  21,  Report 
1912,  are  in  a section  of  Eldon  called,  locally,  “ Palestine,”  and  all  have 
furnished  traces  showing  contact  with  white  men. ) 

45.  Was  informed  by  Mr.  Sam  Truman,  on  5th  July,  1917,  that  relics  have  been 

found  on  the  Manning  farm,  Lot  2,  Con.  10,  Eldon  Twp.,  south  of  Hartley 
P.O.,  on  N.W.  side  of  Goose  Lake. 

46.  Was  informed  by  W.  Graham,  Victoria  Road  P.O.,  on  21st  July,  1917,  that 

pottery  fragments  and  celts  have  been  found  on  their  farm,  W.  y2  Lot  26, 
Con.  1,  Fenelon.  Mr.  A.  C.  Graham,  the  owner,  stated  that  a number  of 
years  ago  a large  stone  effigy  bird  pipe,  resembling  a crow,  was  found  in  this 
vicinity. 
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47.  Skulls  were  found  on  John  Knight's  farm,  Lot  25,  Con.  4,  Fenelon  Twp.,  pre- 

vious to  1900'.  (This  farm  is  on  South  Bay,  Balsam  Lake,  between  Balsam 
and  Cameron  Lakes.) 

48.  Was  informed  by  P.  Nesbit,  Victoria  Road,  December,  1917,  that  he  had  picked 

up  relics  on  the  D.  McIntyre  farm,  Lot  10,  Con.  3,  Eldon,  namely  an  arrow- 
head and  a smoothing  stone  or  pestle. 

SITES  HEAR  BEAVERTON,  ONTARIO  COUNTY. 

No. 

4.  G.  Proctor,  of  Beaverton,  in  letter  of  February  19,  1902,  mentions  site  on  Alex. 
Hamilton’s  farm,  west  of  Beaverton.  Pottery  and  other  relics  were  found. 
Lot  15,  Con.  6,  Thorah  Twp.,  Ontario  Co.  A.  F.  Hunter,  of  Barrie  (letter 
of  11th  February,  1908),  mentions  site  at  Hamilton’s,  near  this  town. 

2.  G.  Prontor,  in  letter  of  February  19th,  1902,  mentions  that  relics  were  found 

at  Ethel  Park,  west  of  Beaverton,  on  Lake  Simcoe  shore,  and  in  vicinity  of 
the  Beaver  River  and  the  Talbot  River,  the  latter  flowing  through  Game- 
bridge,  several  miles  north  of  Beaverton ; also  that  there  was  a burial  ground 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Talbot,  hut  that  the  Indians  had  removed  the  remains 
to  Rama  Reserve  some  years  ago. 

3.  Alex.  Morrison,  late  of  Beaverton,  now  of  British  Columbia,  a collector  of  Indian 

relics,  in  a letter  of  10th  January,  1914,  mentions  that  nearly  all  his 
finds  were  surface  finds  near  Beaverton,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Beaver  River;  a few  were  dug  up.  His  turtle  amulet  came  from 
Lot  4,  Con.  9,  Thorah,  and  was  a surface  find.  This  turtle  amulet  was 
similar  to  a bird  stone,  only  in  form  of  a turtle,  and  of  yellowish  mottled 
stone. 

4.  Mr.  A.  C.  Graham,  P.M.,  Victoria  Road,  Out.,  18th  August,  1915,  stated  that 

on  the  W.  % Lot  8,  Con.  5,  Thorah  Twp.,  all  sorts  of  relics  were  found.  The 
spot  was  level,  sandy  ground,  good  for  corn;  had  a large  spring;  was  three 
miles  east  of  Lake  Simcoe. 

5.  Mrs.  B.  Corson,  Corson’s  Siding  P.O.,  reports  all  sorts' of  relics  were  found  on 

her  father’s  farm  (the  Smith  farm),  Lot  10,  Con.  7,  Thorah,  two  miles 
north  of  Beaverton.  Site  was  on  a hill.  This  Tot  was  first  owned  by  a 
William  Scott. 


No. 


WORKSHOPS. 


1.  In  1914  I discovered  a flint  workshop  site  on  Lot  5,  S.P.R.,  Bexley,  on  flat 

rock  bank,  near  Grass  River,  on  south  side,  the  intervening  space being  a 

beaver  meadow.  Several  quartz  scrapers  and  a number  of  chert,  quartz  (both 
milky,  glassy,  and  rose),  etc.,  chips  have  been  picked  up  at  different  times. 
The  place  now  is  occupied  by  cattle  pens. 

2.  In  1914  another  small  workshop  site  was  located  by  the  writer  on  bank  of  lake 

shore,  Vest  Bay,  Balsam  Lake.  Block  C,  Bexley  Twp.,  near  Trent  canal 
entrance.  Hammer  stones  and  chips  of  various  materials  were  picked  up. 
In  immediate  vicinity  chert  formations  in  the  flat  limestone  rock  have  been 
noticed. 

7 a ' 
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3.  Judge  F.  I).  Moore,  of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  in  letter,  2nd  September,  1914,  reports: 

“ Workshops  on  west  and  south  shores  of  Bobcaygeon  Island,  near  the 
boundary  of  Victoria  and  Peterborough  Counties,  and  near  Bobcaygeon  P.O. 
These  were  indicated  by  great  quantities  of  flint  chippings,  showing  that 
great  quantities  of  arrow  points  and  knife  blades,  etc.,  were  manufactured 
there.  Many  rejects  were  evident.  The  flint  was  got  out  of  the  limestone 
rock  of  the  island.  Many  nodules  of  flint  are  to  be  seen  in  this  rock.” 

4.  While  examining  the  locality  in  vicinity  of  ossuary  on  W.  % of  Lot  10,  Con.  1, 

Fenelon  Twp.,  in  company  with  Mr.  William  Sinclair,  June  16,  1917,  he 
located  a small  workshop  site  on  S.  % of  Lot  9,  Con.  1,  Mr.  G.  R,  B.  Coates, 
owner,  who  has  picked  up  arrow  heads  here.  Mr.  Sinclair  picked  up  flints 
and  chips. 

OSSUARIES. 

^o. 

1.  In  1912  I was  informed  by  the  Rev,  W.  J.  Creighton,  then  of  Bobcaygeon,  now 

of  Bradford,  that  an  ossuary  or  “ bone  pit  ” was  formerly  opened  on  Mr. 
Robert  Campbell  Devitt’s  place.  On  enquiry,  Mr.  R.  C.  Devitt,  in  letters 
of  October  16  and  October  29,  1912,  stated  that  his  father  had  told  them 
that  this  ossuary  contained  from  forty  to  sixty  skulls  and  a few  iron  toma- 
hawks, beads,  and  cooking  vessels  of  red  clay.  The  skulls  were  very  large 
and  the  jaws  enormous.  The  ossuary  was  on  Lot  28,  Con.  8,  Verulam  Twp., 
Victoria  Co.  It  was  just  filled  in;  had  noi  mound.  A supposed  battle  was 
fought  here.  The  ossuary  was  opened  about  fifty  years  previous, 

2.  Goose  Lake  ossuary.  This  ossuary  is  on  W.  % of  Lot  10,  Con.  T,  Fenelon  Twp., 

Thos.  Douglass  owner.  This  ossuary  was  opened  about  1870-80,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hart,  of  Cannington,  the  late  A.  B.  Coates,  of  Cambray,  then  owner  of 
lot,  and  his  son,  G.  R.  B.  Coates,  now  living  on  an  adjacent  farm.  The 
ossuary  was  circular  and  about  ten  feet  in  diameter.  A large  number  of 
skeletons  were  found  at  a depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet;  esti- 
mated to  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  (?)  in  number,  consisting  of  adults  and 
children.  Dr.  Hart  took  some  of  the  bones  away.  Several  times  after  the 
first  opening  other  parties  have  dug  into  it.  The  ossuary  is  on  top  of  a 
sandy  hill  or  very  high  bank  on  east  side  of  Goose  Lake  basin,  about  one-half 
mile  south  of  Clark’s  site,  No.  23,  on  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp.,  and 
about  one-quarter  mile  distant  from  Goose  Lake,  which  is  a marshy  pond  in 
a cedar  and  tamarack  swamp.  In  immediate  vicinity  of  ossuary  some  flints, 
celts  and  arrow-heads  have  been  picked  up,  also  a semi-lunar  slate  knife. 

On  October  24,  1916,  I visited  the  place  in  company  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Wilkinson, 
of  Cambray  P.O.,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  B.  Coates,  who  located  the  ossuary  from 
memory.  We  put  down  a pit  five  feet  by  three  feet,  and  at  a depth  of  one 
foot  came  across  some  bones;  from  that  to»  about  five  feet  deep  the  bones 
became  more  numerous,  and  at  that  depth  we  came  across  bundles  of  bones 
and  crushed  skulls,  which  were  evidently  not  disturbed  since  they  were  first 
placed  there.  After  taking  a quantity  of  these  for  specimens  and  to.  be 
examined  by  competent  authority,  the  pit  was  filled  up,  leaving  a quantity 
of  bones  in  situ  for  future  examination.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  there 
were  no  artifacts  of  any  sort  with  these  skeletal  remains,  even  at  the  first 
opening,  or  charcoal  or  ashes.  This  ossuary  probably  belonged  to  the  site  at 
Clark’s  and  was  one  of  the  ordinary  sort. 

This  ossuary  is  the  “ Surprise  pit  ” noted  in  Report  1912,  p.  64,  No.  46. 
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Legend  oe  Ossuary. 

An  Indian  called  Goose  told  this  story  to  the  late  Amos  Coates  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  When  he  told  this  story  to  Coates,  Goose  was  an  old  man, 
and  he  said  the  battle  took  place  when  he  was  a child.  According  to  the 
story,  the  Mississaugas,  coming  from  the  south,  met  the  Mohawks  coming 
from  the  north  (of  this  locality).  The  Mississaugas  trapped  the  Mohawks 
in  the  valley  of  Goose  Lake  and  won  the  fight.  The  dead  Mohawks  were 
buried  in  the  “ pit.”  Apparently  none  of  the  Mississaugas  were  killed,  as 
nothing  was  said  about  the  disposal  of  their  bodies. 

I paid  a second  visit  to  this  “bone  pit”  on  June  16th,  1917,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  William  Sinclair,  the  latter  gentleman  being 
much  interested  in  Indian  relics.  We  excavated  south  and  east  of  previous 
excavation  and  found  quantities  of  undisturbed  bones,  both  in  bundles  and 
in  an  indiscriminate  mass.  We  took  out  some  fifteen  skulls,  of  which  we 
were  able  to  send  nine  to  the  Museum,  the  rest  being  in  fragments.  They 
were  all  adult  skulls,  some  having  the  teeth  pretty  well  worn  down.  We 
saw  no  small  skulls.  Only  one  skull  was  perfect,  the  rest  having  the  facial 
bones  rotted  away  more  or  less.  We  left  some  bones  in  situ  to  south  and 
east  sides  of  excavation.  The  greatest  depth  of  ossuary  was  five  feet  six 
inches.  One  of  the  femurs  was  nineteen  inches  long ; this  would  indicate  an 
adult  six  feet  four  inches  in  height.  See  Gray’s  Anatomy:  a femur  — 
% height  of  adult. 

3.  On  June  2,  1917,  I was  informed  by  Robert  Ferguson,  Lot  9,  Con.  6,  Bexley 
Twp.,  that  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  a “ bone  pit  ” was  dis- 
covered and  opened  about  two  miles  south-west  of  Janetville,  Man  vers 
Twp.,  Durham  Co.,  on  the  Thos.  Svers  farm,  Lot  3,  Con.  11,  Manvers. 
The  pit  was  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  deep,  was  saucer- 
shaped,  and  was  about  one-half  mile  from  Perch  Creek,  on  level,  loamy 
soil.  No  relics,  charcoal  or  ashes  were  with  the  bones.  Was  estimated  to 
hold  several  hundred  skeletons.  Doctors  came  here  from  several  places  and 
took  skulls  away.  The  skulls  seemed  to  be  fairly  recent  and  entire.  There 
is  a battle  legend  connected  with  the  ossuary.  Relics  were  found  on  near-by 
hills,  including  an  earthen  pot.  I instituted  a series  of  enquiries-  about 
this  “ bone  pit,”  with  the  following  results : 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wintemberg,  archaeologist  of  the  Geol.  Survey,  Ottawa,  letter  of 
9th  June,  1917,  informs  me  that  this  ossuary  was  examined  by  the  late 
Prof.  David  Boyle,  Prov.  Mus.,  Toronto.  See  pp.  41,  42,  Report  4894-95. 

Mr.  John  R.  Burn,  of  Janetville,  Ont.,  letter  June  6,  1917,  quotes:  “There 
was  a cave  of  bones  on  Mr.  Syers’,  Lot  3,  «Con.  11,  Manvers.  I have  been 
at  it  myself  thirty- five  years  ago.  I know  there  were  lots  of  bones,  but 
never  heard  of  any  relics  being  found  or  any  legend  connected  with  it.” 

Mr.  Thos.  Syers,  Janetville,  letter  of  June  11,  1947,  says:  “I  will  give  a few 
items  as  well  as  I can  remember.  The  pit  was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  deep.  There  were  no  relics  of  any  kind 
found  amongst  the  bones.  There  was  a camping  ground  on  next  lot  east, 
Lot  2,  Con.  11,  where  pieces  of  pottery,  pipe-heads,  flint  arrow-heads  and 
many  bone  relics  were  found.  I have  not  heard  of  any  account  from 
Indians  concerning  this  cave.  The  cave  was  dug  over  some  time  after 
being  found,  by  a man  from  Toronto  [David  Boyle  (?)]  . . . I had 
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quite  a collection  of  relics  found  in  this  vicinity;  among  them  was  a white 
flint  spear-head  about  eight  inches  long,  whicli  was  found  in  Cavan  Twp. 

I also  had  a copper  spear-head  about  six  inches  long,  found  on  my  farm. 

. . . It  must  be  nearly  fifty  years  ago  since  I discovered  the  pit.” 

Ditto,  letter  of  June  25,  1917:  “ I might  mention  seeing  the  remains  of 
earthworks  on  the  concession  line  about  thirty  rods  north  of  where  the  pit 
was  . . . before  the  road  allowance  was  fully  cleared.” 

Ditto,  July  10,  1917:  “ The  remains  of  earthworks  that  I saw  were  just 
north  of  the  bone  pit.  It  was  on  the  road  allowance,  Lot  3,  Con.  12.  It 
would  not  be  any  more  than  one  foot  high,  as  well  as  I can  remember,  and 
there  was  only  a short  piece  in  evidence.  I do  not  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing remaining  of  it  now;  it  never  was  very  clearly  defined,  to  my 
recollection.”  ' 

4.  In  enquiring  about  the  Tlios.  Syers  ossuary,  I was  led  to  enquire  about  this 
one,  too,  which  was  brought  to  my  notice.  See  pp.  41,  42,  Report  1894-95. 
This  ossuary  is  on  Lot  18,  Con.  8,  Manvers,  about  five  miles  east  of  Syers5,. 
owned  by  R.  Fallis. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Preston,  M.P.P.,  Bethany,  Ont.,  was  communicated  with  and  kindly 
had  the  data  of  the  ossuary  written  up  by  Miss  E.  J.  Preston,  a retired 
school  teacher,  who  was  born  and  lived  within  one-half  mile  of  the  ossuary 
referred  to,  and  was  familiar  with  the  situation  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Preston,  when  a boy,  remembers  his  brother  and  Mr.  Sam  Hughes  (now 
Sir  Sam  Hughes)  excavating  for  skeletons  here  (1871).  Letter  of  August 
16,  1917. 

“Indian  Burial  Mound  (?)  on  Lot  18,  Con.  8,  Manvers  Twp.,  Durham  Co., 
Ont.,”  by  Miss  E.  J.  Preston. 

“Some  time  in  the  early  forties' of  the  past  century,  Mr.  Thos.  Graham  was 
looking  in  the  woods  for  strayed  cattle,  and  finding  his  feet  sinking  in  loose 
soil,  climbed  on  a large  tree  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  skulls  and  human  bones  embedded  among  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  and  saw  that  he  was  above  a large  pit  filled  with  skeletons. 
The  following  day,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Peter  Preston  (uncle  of  the  present 
M.P.P.),  he  returned  to  make  further  investigation.  The  mound  (?)  was 
on  a high  hill,  with  a level  plain  at  its  foot,  extendingyto  the  south.  At 
the  time  of  discovery  the  land  was  either  government  property  or  owned  by 
Mr.  John  Craig.  At  present  the  owner  is  Mr.  Ernest  Fallis.  The  fallen 
tree  was  of  great  size,  proving  the  skeletons  had  remained  there  for  a long 
time.  The  pit  seemed  about  twenty  or  more  feet  deep  and  about  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  a rough'  calculation  was  thought  to  contain - 
from  eight  hundred  to  a thousand  skeletons.  No  Indians  in  the  vicinity 
at  that  time  had  any  knowledge  or  legend  of  this  mound’s  existence.  An 
old  Indian  said  that  ‘ these  people  must  have  been  all  of  one  tribe,  as  Indians 
of  different  tribes  do  not  use  the  same  burial  place.5  Some  of  the  skeletons 
were  exceedingly  well  preserved,  in  many  of  the  skulls  not  more  than  one 
or  two  teeth  being  missing  from  the  upper  jaw.  Many  skeletons  were  of 
a large  size,  especially  the  leg  and  arm.  bones.  A few  bones  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  but  except  the  smaller  and  softer 
bones,  all  were  well  preserved. 
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“ Why  they  chose  such  a high  hill,  and  how  they  conld  dig  the  pit  is  a mystery, 
as  the  soil  is  hard  and  gravelly.  Many  skulls  showed  the  clean-cut  mark  of 
the  tomahawk,  while  others  seemed  as  if  broken  with  clubs,  none  showing 
bullet  holes,  proving  death  had  occurred  before  the  Indian  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  firearms.  Quite  a large  number  were  pronounced  to  be  the  skulls 
of  women,  and  also  many  of  children.  In  one  instance  two  little  skulls 
were  crushed  into  each  other,  evidently  causing  death. 

" All  these  bodies  were  likely  buried  at  the  same  time,  as  they  were  tossed  in 
confusedly,  not  in  layers,  as  would  be  the  case  if  interred  at  different  periods. 

“ Very  few  relics  were  found  here,  except  some  stone  hatchets,  and  a great 
number  of  Indian  pipes.  But  on  the  surrounding  farm  to  the  south  and 
west  were  found  great  numbers  of  broken  pottery,  a few  arrow-heads,  Indian 
pipes,  tomahawks  (some  of  flint),  and  a wedge-shaped  stone  sharpened  like 
a chisel  at  one  end.  This  latter  was  supposed  to  be  used  for  scraping  hides, 
and  flesh  from  the  bones.  The  pottery  was  ornamented  frequently  by 
straight  or  oblique  lines,  but  curved  lines  were  never  used,  proving  these 
people  had  not  as  yet  advanced  to  using  the  curve.  It  seems  likely  they 
were  the  Huron,  or  Algonquin,  tribes,  who  were  being  driven  north  and 
westward  by  the  Iroquois.  They  seem  not  to  have  advanced  beyond  the 
‘ hunter  stage/  as  nothing  was  found  pointing  to  a knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture. No  knives  (iron)  or  implements,  beads,  or  anything  found  which 
would  indicate  these  people  had  any  knowledge  of  the  white  man. 

<e  They  may  have  belonged  to  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  ‘ stone  aged  The 
general  formation  of  the  skulls,  however,  seemed  to  indicate  a higher  degree 
of  intelligence  than  one  would  expect  from  people  of  this  period.” 

General  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  being  communicated  with,  kindly  replied  as  follows : 
Letter  of  6th  .September,  1917.  “ I really  forget  the  number  of  the  lot, 
but  it  was  in  the  exact  locality  you  named.  There  were  several  pits,  but 
we  only  partly  opened  up  one.  It  appeared  to  be  a large  circular  pit,  with 
bodies  placed  side  by  side,  heads  to  the  wall  and  feet  towards  the  centre. 

“ The  next  inner  row  had  the  heads  resting  in  the  crotch  of  the  outside  body. 
There  was  a third  row,  and,  it  may  be,  a fourth,  but  I think  there  were 
only  three  rows. 

“ Some  persons,  I believe,  from  Toronto,  subsequently  took  up  the  pit  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  because  when  I again  visited  it,  years  later,  there 
were  skulls  lying  all  around.  We  opened  up  only  one  side,  and  only  a very 
narrow  part  at  that.  Some  of  these  skulls  seemed  to  have  been  broken 
by  instruments,  as  if  in  action,  tomahawk  cuts,  crushed-in  skulls,  etc., 
which  indicated  violent  death,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  had  the 
skulls  perfect. 

“ There  were  no  special  relics  with  the  bodies  I took  out,  although  there  were 
some  tomahawks  and  arrow-heads  towards  the  centre  of  the  pit,  mixed  up 
with  the  feet  of  the  bodies.  I really  do  not  recall  much  more  about  it. 
However,  there  are  still  persons  living  in  that  locality  who  can  direct  you 
to.  the  spot  where  these  graves  then  were.  There  were  trees  growing  on 
the  site  of  these  graves,  one  of  them  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old.  I cut  the  tree  down  and  counted  the  rings,  and  I believe  it  was 
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fully  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  years  old,  because  the  whole  centre  was 
uncountable. 

“ These  bodies  were  laid  several  deep,  and  the  sinking  in  of  the  earth  was  quite 
pronounced,  but  it  had  sunken  before  the  growth  of  the  trees/’ 

i 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Lindsay  Post , of  30th  September,  1898,  prints  the  following  news  item 
from  Fleetwood  P.O.,  Man  vers  Twp.,  Durham  Co.,  south  of  Scugog  Lake,  which  is 
situated  between  Victoria  and  Durham  Counties:  “ Mr.  Jas.  Morrow,  in  digging 
post  holes  around  his  garden,  came  in  contact  with  the  remains  of  a skeleton. 
Skull,  teeth  and  large  bones  seemed  quite  natural  and  supposed  to  be  Indian. 
There  is  an  e Indian  pit  ’ not  far  away,  from  which  there  has  been  quite  a lot  of 
skulls  taken  in  the  past/’ 

Letters  of  enquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jas.  Morrow  moved  out  west 
and  died  there,  so  no  further  details  could  be  got.  See  letter,  Mrs.  E.  Morrow, 
Franklin,  Ont.,  9th  May,  1917.  The  “ Indian  pit  ” referred  to  must  be  either 
the  ossuary  at  Thos.  Syers’,  Lot  3,  Con.  11,  Manvers,  or  the  one  at  R.  Fallis’,  Lot 
18,  Con.  8,  Manvers.  See  pp.  41,  42,  Report  1894-95. 

The  Warder , Lindsay,  of  26th  April,  1906,  prints  the  following  item:  “In 
excavating  for  the  new  Y.M.C.A.  Building  in  Orillia,  the  workmen  disinterred  a 
large  number  of  Indian  remains  (14  skulls).  These  remains  were  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  museum,  which  action  is  objected  to  by  the  Indians  of 
Rama,  Georgina  Island,  and  other  Chippewa  bands.  Land  from  which  these 
human  remains  were  taken  formed  part  of  the  burial  ground  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  Council  House,  that  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  St.  James’ 
Church. 

“ Under  Section  206  of  the  Criminal  Code,  1895,  the  Indians  object  to  removal 
of  the  bones  for  museum  purposes.  Chief  Pawdosh,  Georgina  Island,  was  laying 
claims  before  the  proper  authorities.” 

The  Evening  Post , Lindsay,  23rd  December,  1913,  prints  as  follows:  “Dan 
Whetung,  Jr.,  Chemong  Indian  village,  found  on  shores  of  Chemong  Lake  an 
Indian  clay  pipe  (war-whoop  style),  with  mouth  for  bowl,  also  found  stem  of  a pipe 
at  Buckhorn  Lake.” 

Chas.  Heron,  of  North  Verulam  Twp.,  Victoria  Co.,  while  plowing,  un- 
earthed Indian  skull,  tomahawk  and  beads.  News  item,  Bobcaygeon  Independent , 
13th  May,  1915;  Lindsay  Post,  14th  May,  1915;  Watchman-Warder,  13th  May, 

1915. 

Mr.  Pogue,  North  Verulam,  unearthed  perfect  skeleton  of  full-grown  Indian 
male,  while  excavating  for  barn  foundation,  six  miles  from  Fenelon  Falls.  Lind- 
say Post,  15th  October,  1915. 

Mr.  Iledley  Feir,  of  Haliburton  P.O.,  inquired  amongst  the  oldest  settlers  re 
Indian  remains,  and  they  say  that  there  are  no  graveyards  nor  signs  of  any  settle- 
ments made  in  that  vicinity,  barring  one  or  two  families  who  have  lived  here. 
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Dees  Fence. 

When  the  Cambray  section  was  first  cleared,  the  old  settlers  said  that  there 
was  a “ deer  fence  ” through  Fenelon  Twp.  from  Goose  Lake  south-easterly  to 
Sturgeon  Lake,  a distance  of  about  seven  miles.  This  was  a “ slash  ” fence  made 
by  cutting  brush  and  piling  it  in  the  direction  necessary,  also  by  “ falling ” trees 
upon  the  “ slash  ” fence  to  augment  it.  I could  not  learn  if  “ woven  ” brush  was 
used.  “ Gaps  ” were  left.  The  deer  were  driven  against  the  fence  and  ran  along 
it  until  they  came  to  the  “ gaps/r  and  were  there  killed  by  men  waiting  for  them. 
Informed  by  G.  R.  B.  Coates,  October  24,  1916. 

Mr.  H.  Angle,  Midland  Railway  Agent,  Victoria  Road,  imparts  the  information, 
June,  1917,  that  when  enlarging  the  Midland  Railway  station  at  Allandale,  Ont., 
when  excavating  the  cellar  a number  of  skeletons  were  found,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  supposed  to  be  Indians. 

Treaty  Rock. 

Judge  F.  D.  Moore,  of  Lindsay,  in  letter  of  26th  January,  1917,  says:  “ Just 
across  Sturgeon  Lake  from  the  lower  wharf  at  Sturgeon  Point,  there  is  an 
unusually  large  and  round-shaped  granite  boulder.  Hot  many  years  ago  it  was 
high  up  on  the  lake  bank  beyond  high  water.  It  was  a very  conspicuous  object. 
Of  late  years  the  waves  have  undermined  the  bank  and  that  boulder  has  fallen 
into  the  water.  . . . It  is  now  known  as  the  c Treaty  Rock/  and  the  story 

goes  that  it  was  there  the  rival  tribes  from  east  and  west  used  to  meet,  shake  hands, 
make  treaties,  exchange  wampum  belts,  etc.” 


Mound  at  Clear  Lake. 

Judge  F.  D.  Moore,  of  Lindsay,  in  letter  of  13th  September,  191'7,  says : 
“ I was  shown  a mound  by  Mr.  Thos.  Rubidge,  a surveyor  or  engineer  employed 
on  the  Trent  Valley  canal.  This  Around  was  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  long, 
about  four  feet  high,  and  five  or  six  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  Rubidge  had 
cut  a section  about  a foot  or  so  wide  across  the  centre  of  this  mound,  and  by  that 
it  could  be  clearly  seen  that  it  was  artificial.  There  were  no  distinct  signs  of 
bones  found  in  it,  but  there  was  a strong  indication  that  there  had  been  bones  in 
it  at  one  time,  but  that  they  had  so  decayed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  slaked 
lime.  This  mound  was,  I understand,  flooded  over  by  the  raising  of  the  dam  at 
Young’s  Point,  after  I saw  it.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of  Clear  Lake  (at  the  foot 
of  Stony  Lake),  on  Lot  44,  Con.  15,  Smith  Twp.,  Peterborough  Co.” 

Ditto,  letter  4th  October,  1917 : “I  made  a personal  examination,  along  with 
Mr.  Rubidge,  of  the  mound  shortly  • after  he  had  found  it,  and  cut  a cut  or  cross 
section  across  the  centre  of  it,  and  had  got  the  positive  evidence  of  what  it  was. 
I think  it  is  the  farthest  north  of  any  mound  yet  found  in  this  part  of  Ontario.” 
Ditto,  letter  10th  October,  1917 : “ It  must  be  twenty  years  ago  since  the 
place  was  flooded.  . . . Mr.  Rubidge  took  me  to  see  the  mound  a few  days 

after  he  had  dug  a narrow  trench  across  it  about  the  centre,  and  the  evidence  he 
got  left  no  doubt  in  his  or  my  mind  but  that  it  was  artificial.  At  the  first  view 
one  could  not  be  inclined  to  notice  it.  It  was  on  level  ground  in  a dry  cedar 
wood,  about  halfway  between  a low  ridge  of  rock  and  the  bank  of  Clear  Lake,  at 
the  foot  of  Stony  Lake,  on  the  lot  I mentioned  ....  and  close  to  the  north 
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boundary  (Smith  Twp.).  The  first  thing  found  by  Mr.  Rubidge  when  digging 
the  trench  was  a flat  piece  of  limestone  about  ten  inches  wide,  twelve  or  fifteen 
long,  and  two  inches  thick,  with  a jagged  edge  at  one  end.  He  got  this  stone 
within  a few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  mound.  ...  He  got  the  other  half  of 
this  stone  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  which 
also  had  a jagged  end  which  fitted  exactly  into  the  jagged  edge  of  the  upper 
stone.  The  two  parts  were  about  the  same  size,  and  corresponded  so  exactly  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  at  one  time  they  were  one  stone.  Mr.  Rubidge  got  no 
other  stones  or  relics.  Material  of  mound  looked  like  “ loam 99  filled  with  slaked 
lime,  which  I took  to  be  the  remains  of  bones — not  whole  bones,  but  bones  that 
had  been  mixed.  This  may  have  been  burnt  or  decayed  clam  shells  . . . but 

I have  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  long  heap  of  earth  was  a prehistoric  mound 
built  by  human  hands. 

“ It  is  not  known  if  any  more  digging  was  done  on  this  mound;  probably 
not,  as  Mr.  Rubidge  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  or  to  permit  anybody  else  to  do  so. 
There  would  be  very  little  chance  of  finding  the  mound  now,  on  account  of  the 
raising  of  the  water.” 

[It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  mound  was  not  further  examined,  for  it  might 
have  been  found  to  have  been  a ridge  caused  by  ice  ee  shoving,”  as  in  cases  known 
on  other  lakes  in  this  section.  The  “ slaked”  lime  might  have  been  marl. — Note  bv 
G.  E.  L.] 

Mr.  W.  H.  Johnston,  of  Pefferlaw,  Ont.,  has  a fine  collection  of  Indian  relics 
picked  up  mostly  on  the  farm  he  was  raised  on,  Lot  23,  Con.  5,  Georgina  Twp., 
Ontario  Co.,  and  on  other  farms  in  the  neighbourhood;  also  along  the  Black  River, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Simcoe  from  the  east.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  river 
seemed  to  have  been  a canoe  route  between  Lakes  Scugog  and  Simcoe.  Informa- 
tion on  15th  August,  1915,  and  29th  October,  1917. 

Notes  by  G.  E.  Laidlaw. 

The  long  winters  that  prevail  in  Canada  have,  no  doubt,  a tendency  to  make 
the  ash  beds  on  these  sites  larger  and  deeper  than  in  other  southern  localities. 

One  reason,  probably,  for  the  prevalence  of  bone  artifacts  in  this  and  other 
northern  regions  is  the  ease  and  frequency  with  which  they  can  be  made,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  raw  stone  material  for  points,  knives,  celts,  etc.,  in  the  winter, 
on  account  of  deep  snow  hiding  the  ledges  and  deposits,  and  of  hard  frosts  making 
the  working  of  these  extremely  difficult  for  aboriginal  methods. 

Earthworks,  ash  beds,  ossuaries,,  and  even  graves,  are  frequently  called 
“ mounds  ” by  the  ordinary  people  in  this  section. 

There  is  no  regular  distinctive  type  of  stone  axe,  or  celt,  or  gouge  found  here. 
The  specimens  found  are  a mixed  lot  of  various  types. 

• 

Sites  23,  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Twp.,  and  42,  Lot  1,  Con.  3,  Fenelon  Twp. 
and  vicinity  thereof,  have  produced  a few  ceremonial  relics,  a grooved  axe,  and 
several  different  types  of  stone  pipes,  notably  a rhomboidal  or  square-sectioned 
type,  which  tapers  to  a small  base  or  a wedge-shaped  base,  sometimes  being  oblong 
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cross-sectioned,  and  having  the  edges  nicked  as  if  for  tally  purposes,  which  might 
proclaim  that  these  two  sites  were  tinged  with  Huron  or  neutral  influence,  though 
the  pottery  and  other  relics  are  the  same  as  those  from  other  sites  in  this  region. 

Goose,  the  Indian  that  told  the  story  about  the  ossuary  at  Goose  Lake,  said 
that  there  were  three  big  fights  between  the  Mississaugas  and  the  Mohawks  in  this 
section.  The  fights  were,  one  at  Goose  Lake,  one  at  where  Caesarea  now  is,  on 
south  side  of  Scugog  Lake  in  Cartwright  Twp.,  Durham  Co.,  and  one  at  Wash- 
burn’s Island,  north  side  of  Scugog  Lake,  Mariposa  Twp.,  Victoria  Co.  They 
fought  in  water  up  to  their  waists  at  the  latter  place,  and  years  afterwards  the 
waves  washed  up  the  bones  on  the  shofe.  The  fighting  originated  over  the  hunt- 
ing grounds,  the  Mohawks  sending  delegates  to  arrange  boundaries  between  the 
Mohawks  and  the  Mississaugas,  hut  they  could  not  agree,  and  fighting  became  the 
result,  the  Mohawks  being  driven  to  the  east.  The  remnants  of  whom  are  on  the 
Reserve  at  Deseronto,  and  the  Mississaugas  (Ojibwas)  are  on  various  Reserves 
throughout  this  section — Scugog  Island,  Chemong,  and  Rama. 

Two  maps  have  been  used  in  locating  these  sites,  etc.  The  first  published  by 
Mr.  Tom  Kains,  P.L.S.,  and  compiled  by  Jas.  E.  Patterson,  C.E.,  in  1877,  giving 
the  names  of  the  then  owners  of  the  individual  lots.  The  second  map  is  published 
by  the  Times  Printing  Company  of  Peterborough,  Out.,  1910.  This  one  does  not 
give  names  of  owners  of  lots,  but  gives  several  additional  townships  and  lately 
created  post-offices,  etc. 
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NEW  ACCESSIONS 


The  Ontario  Provincial  Museum,  as  usual,  is  under 
many  obligations  to  Col.  G.  E.  Laidlaw  for  his  many 
gifts  and  much  information  as  to  village  sites,  and 
where  and  how  to  procure  new  material. 


On  page  107  five  clay  pipes  are  illustrated.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  and 
found  on  the  north  half  of  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 
The  two  Nos.  37136  and  37139  are  very  much  alike, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dot  decoration  at  the  lower 
edge.  The  outlines  of  the  pipes  are  identical.  The  bowl 
of  one  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other,  due  to 
thickening  of  bowl  at  top,  which  is  decorated.  The  clay 
of  which  they  are  made  is  exactly  the  same,  and  they 
were  evidently  made  by  some  Indian  artisan  who  had 
been  an  expert  at  the  business. 


Figures  Nos.  37144-37230  are  the  usual  red  clay 
pipes  of  this  Province,  and  have  been  found  in  very 
large  quantities.  No  two  of  them  have  the  same  mark- 
ings upon  the  bowl,  though  the  designs  are  somewhat 
similar,  and  the  red  clay  is  characteristic  of  Huron- 
Iroquois  artifacts. 


Figure  No.  37138  is  a very  artistically  made  bird 
pipe.  The  head  of  the  bird  has  been  lost,  but  the 
feather  markings  can  be  seen  upon  the  howl  of  the  pipe. 
The  shaping  of  the  bird  has  been  very  nicely  done.  It 
is  somewhat  unique  in  form  and  carries  with  it  a hint 
of  Huron  workmanship.  The  Algonquins  were  not  the 
equals  of  the  Huron  manufacturers. 


Figure  No.  37227  is  a double  axe  found  by  Mr. 
Donald  Peter  McKenzie  on  Lot  22,  Con.  1,  Fenelon 
Tp.  This  axe,  as  can  be  noticed  in  the  photo-engravure, 
is  double  and  of  very  unusual  form.  In  the  many  thou- 
sands of  axes  in  the  Provincial  Museum  we  have  none 
exactly  the  same  as  this  one. 


Fig.  No.  37227 — Stone  Axe 
(full  size). 
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Figure  Ho.  37253  is  a fish-knife  found  by  G.  R.  B.  Coats,  Esq.,  on  the  south 
half  of  Lot  9,  Con.  1,  Eenelon  Tp.,  and  was  presented  to  the  Museum  through 
Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a fish-knife,  regularly  made, 
but  slightly  chipped  at  one  end.  From  the  appearance  of  its  upper  side,  the 
probabilities  are  it  may  have  been  hafted,  as  many  of  these  knives  were. 


Fig.  No.  37253 — Fish-knife  (full  size). 


Figure  Ho.  37231  is  a stone  axe  also  sharpened  at  both  ends,  but  owing  to  the 
effects  of  fire  only  one  half  of  it  has  been  preserved.  While  small  it  was  evidently 
used  for  the  purpose  of  chopping.  It  was  presented  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Laidlaw, 
Kirkfield. 


Fig.  No.  37231 — Stone  Axe. 


Figure  Ho.  37288  shows  fragments  of  pottery  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
T.  AW  E.  Sowter,  of  Aylmer,  Que.  They  were  found  on  the  east  side  of  Black  Ba}r, 
north  shore  of  Lake  Deschenes,  Ottawa  River.  The  markings  on  the  pottery  in 
most  cases  are  exceedingly  fine  and  well  done,  showing  quite  an  artistic  taste,  so 
much  so  that  one  would  judge  that  the  pottery  was  of  lroquoian  origin  rather  than 
Algonquin. 
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Fig.  No.  37288 — Pottery. 
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Figure  No.  37283  illustrates  an  unusually  shaped  gorget.  It  is  chipped  at 
both  sides,  the  chipping  being  worn  as  if  some  string  had  been  used  to  suspend 
it.  On  the  upper  side  the  notching  is  much  closer  than  on  the  lower.  It  is  con- 
siderably worn  and  carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  great  age.  It  was  found  in 
the  County  of  Lennox  by  Mr.  John  Bey,  Cloyne,  Ont.,  and  by  him,  with  many  other 
pieces,  presented  to  the  Museum. 


Fig.  No.  37283 — Gorget  (full  size). 


Figure  No.  37281  is  also  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bey.  This  perfectly  shaped  stone  axe 
was  evidently  used  as  a battle  axe.  The  cutting  edge  is  bevelled  off  evenly  on  both 
sides,  and  when  hafted  it  would  make  a most  formidable  weapon. 


Fig.  No.  37281 — Stone  Axe  (full  size). 


. Figure  No.  37279.  Stone  adze,  the  gift  of  John  Bey,  Esq.,  Cloyne,  Ontario, 
found  in  the  County  of  Lennox.  The  point  of  this  adze  is  in  a good  state  of 
preservation.  The  rest  of  the  artifact  is  considerably  weather  worn  and  chipped  as 
if  by  fire. 
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Fig.  No.  37282 — Stone  Axe  (full  size). 


Figure  No.  37282  is  a gouge  found  by  Mr.  John  Bey  in  the  county  of  Lennox 
and  Addington.  It  is  of  hard  red  sandstone,  evidently  at  one  time  finely  polished, 
but  from  exposure  is  somewhat  eroded.  The  gouge  is  well  made. 
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Fig.  No.  37280— Stone  Gouge  (full  size). 


Figure  No.  37280  is  a stone  axe  weighing  two  pounds,  also  presented  to  the  Museum  bv 
Mr.  John  Bey.  It  is  elegantly  made  and  shows  the  marks  of  where  the  handle  had  been 
attached  to.  it  about  the  centre.  Either  as  an  adze  or  axe  it  hag  no  doubt  done  excellent 
service  for  its  Indian  owner. 

8 A 
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Figure  Ho.  37256  illustrates  a bone  ring,  found  by  Mr.  Win.  Rooker  on  the 
Foster  farm  near  Jordan  station.  The  utilitarian  purposes  of  the  ring  are  some- 
what doubtful.  It  is  rather  large  for  a finger  ring,  but  evidently  has  been  used  for 
some  considerable  length  of  time,  as  it  is  thoroughly  polished.  It  is  the  only 
specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  Provincial  Museum. 


Figure  No.  37255  represents  a bone  needle  found  by  Mr.  Wm.  Rooker  on  the 
Butcher  farm  near  Jordan  station  and  presented  by  him,  with  a number  of  other 
pieces,  to  the  Provincial  Museum.  This  artifact  was  probably  used  by  the  Indians 
in  making  their  nets.  The  two  holes  perforating  the  bone  are  uniform  in  size  and 
show  evidence  of  considerable  wear. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  MUSEUM 

37101-37112 — Gift  of  F.  D.  Moore,  Esq.,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

37101 — Stone  hammer,  N.W.  V2  Lot  3,  Con.  2,  Emily  Tp. 

37102 — Stone  axe  or  adze,  S.  % Lot  15,  Con.  14,  Durham  Tp.  Jos.  Hickson,  Esq. 

37103 — Gouge,  N.W.  % Lot  16,  Con.  5,  Mariposa  Tp. 

37104-37108 — Fragments  of  clay  pipes,  C.E.  corner  Lot  2,  Con.  2,  Findlay  Tp. 

37109-37110 — Clay  discs. 

37111 — Fragment  of  chert,  Baptiste  Lake,  Hastings  Co. 

37112 — Adze  or  axe,  S.  V2  Lot  17,  Con.  5,  Ops  Tp. 

37113-37127 — Obsidian  arrow-heads.  Gift  of  Alvin  H.  Dewey,  Esq.,  Rochester,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

37128 — Sioux  Indian’s  hair,  from  a grave  at  Portage  la  Prairie.  Gift  of  C.  W.  Nash,  Esq., 
Toronto. 

37129 — Anchor  stone,  Lot  6,  S.P.R.,  Bexley  Tp.  Gift  of  Ed.  Lytle,  Esq. 

37130-37134 — Partly  worked  stones,  Site  23,  N.  *4  Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp.  Gift  of 
Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

37135-37180 — Gift  of  Peter  Clark,  Esq.  (Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw); 

Clark’s  Site  23,  N.  % Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 

37135-37150 — Clay  pipe  bowls. 

37151-37158 — Clay  pipe  stems. 

37159 — Fragment  of  stone  pipe  bowl. 

37160-37162 — Fragments  of  stone  pipe  stems. 

37163 — Small  stone  chisel. 

37164-37179 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

37180 — Fragments  of  stone  pipe  bowl. 

37181-37183— Fragments  of  pottery,  Clark’s  Site  23,  N.  % Lot  12,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 
Gift  of  Robt.  Lytle,  Esq. 

37184-37225 — Gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

Site  42,  Lot  1,  Con.  3,  Fenelon  Tp. 

37184 — Bone  bead. 

37185 — Foot  bone. 

37186 — Bone  awl. 

37187-37190— Teeth. 

37191-37202 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

37203 — Whorl  (pottery). 

37204 — Quartz. 

37205-37208— Fragment  of  chert. 

Site  3,  Lots  4 and  5,  Con.  5,  Bexley  Tp. 

37209 — Piece  of  graphite. 

37210 — Bone  awl. 

37211 — Foot  bone. 

37212-37213— Teeth. 

37214 — Part  of  bone  ornament. 

37215-37220— Fragments  of  pottery. 

37221-37225 — Fragments  of  stone. 
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37226 — Stone  chisel  or  adze,  W.  % Lot  26,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp.  Gift  of  Wm.  Graham,  Esq. 

37227 — Double-edged  axe,  W.  V2  Lot  22,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp.  Gift  of  Donald  Peter 
McKenzie,  Esq. 

37228 — Fragment  of  clay  pipe,  Lot  9,  Con.  6,  Bexley  Tp. 

37229 — Iron  tomahawk,  W.  V2  Lot  15,  Con.  8,  Eldon  Tp.  Gift  of  D.  Truman,  Esq. 

37230 — Clay  pipe,  Lot  23,  Con.  1,  Yerulam  Tp.  Gift  of  Whitney  Jones,  Esq. 

37231 — Stone  chisel,  Kirkefield  P.O.,  Eldon  Tp.,  Victoria  Co.  Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Laidlaw. 

37232 — Ninety  chips  and  rejects  from  work  shop,  Lot  5,  S.P.R.  Bexley  Tp.  Gift  of  Col. 
Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

37233-37235 — Three  pieces  of  chert,  ossuary,  Lot  10,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp.  Gift  of  Col.  Geo. 
E.  Laidlaw. 

37236 — Arrow-head,  Lot  10,  Con.  7,  Thoral  Tp.  Gift  of  R.  -E.  Smith,  Esq. 

37237-37244 — Fragments  of  pottery,  Faulkner’s  Farm,  Lot  10,  Con.  7,  Bexley  Tp.  Gift  of 
Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

37245-37253 — Gift  of  G.  R.  B.  Coats,  Esq. 

S.  x/<2  Lot  9,  Con.  1,  Fenelon  Tp. 

37245 — Arrow-head. 

37246-37251 — Flint  chippings. 

37252 — Part  of  stone  axe. 

37253 — Fish  knife. 

37254 — Ten  skulls  and  bones.  Gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

37255-37263 — Gift  of  Wm.  Rooker,  Esq.,  Grimsby,  Ont. 

37255 — Bone  awl,  Butcher  Farm. 

37256 — Bone  ring,  Foster  Farm. 

37257 — Rubbing  stone,  Jordan  Farm. 

37258 — 'Stone  axe  or  adze,  Old  Wismer  Farm. 

37259 — Hammer  stone,  Old  Wismer  Farm. 

37260 — Water-washed  stone,  used  as  hammer,  Old  Wismer  Farm. 

37261-37263 — Fragments  of  pottery,  rear  of  Jordan  Station. 

37264-37285 — Gift  of  John  Bey,  Esq.,  Ceoyne,  Ont. 

37264 — Arrow-head,  Silver  Lake,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

37265-37272 — Axes  or  adzes,  Lennox  and  Addington  Tp. 

37273-37274 — Fragments  of  axes  or  adzes,  Lennox  and  Addington  Tp. 

37275-37276 — Water-washed  stones,  Lennox  and  Addington  Tp. 

3 72  7 7 — Arrow-head. 

37278 — Iron  pipe,  Silver  Lake,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

37279-37281 — Axes  or  adzes,  Lennox  and  Addington  Tp. 

37282 — Gouge,  Lennox  and  Addington  Tp. 

37283 — Gorget,  Lennox  and  Addington  Tp. 

37284 — Bear’s  skull,  Silver  Lake,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

37285 — Beaver’s  skull,  Silver  Lake,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

37286-37287 — Procured  from  Mrs.  J.  Garrett,  Toronto,  Ont. 

37286 — Blackfoot  Indian  saddle,  Fort  Garry,  1873. 

37287 — Blackfoot  Indian  bag  (beaded),  Fort  Garry,  1873. 
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37288-37291 — Gift  of  T.  W.  E.  Sowtee,  Esq.,  Aylmer  East,  Que. 

37288 — Forty-three  fragments  of  pottery  from  McCook’s,  east  side  of  Black  Bay,  north 
shore  of  Lake  Deschenes,  Ottawa  River. 

37289 — Fifty-two  fragments  of  pottery,  Big  and  Little  Sand  Points,  west  shore  of  Con- 
stance Bay,  Lake  Deschenes,  Ottawa  River. 

37290-37291 — Shells,  Big  and  Little  Sand  Points,  west  shore  of  Constance  Bay,  Lake 
Deschenes,  Ottawa  River. 

37292 — Small  axe  or  adze,  Simcoe  Co.,  Ont. 

37293-37298 — Gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

7293-37296 — Catawba  Indian  clay  bowls. 

7297-37298 — Catawba  Indian  clay  pipes. 

37299-37304- — Gift  of  Master  Alva  Burr,  Newbury,  Ont.  Found  on  Lot  20,  Con.  2, 

Mosa  Tp.,  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont. 

37299 — Ceremonial  stone. 

37300 — Axe  or  adze. 

37301 — Water-washed  stone. 

37302— Flint. 

37303— Flint. 

37304— Flint. 

37305-37312 — Gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Eames,  Gananoque,  Ont. 

37305 — Pendant,  Iroquois,  Ont. 

37306 — Pewter  pipe,  north  of  Brockville. 

37307 — Gorget,  Lansdowne,  Leeds  Co. 

37308 — Flint  scraper  or  knife,  Lot  504,  Williams  St.,  Gananoque,  Ont. 

37309 — Slate  Chisel,  Lot  22,  Con.  1,  Leeds  Tp. 

37310 — Water-washed  stone,  Dark  Island,  Gananoque  Group,  Thousand  Islands. 

37311 — Grooved  axe,  MacDonald  Island,  Thousand  Islands. 

37312 — Stone  pipe,  E.  *4  Lot  6,  Con.  1,  Leeds  Tp. 
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Your  obedient  servant, 

Rowland  B.  Orr. 

Toronto,  Dec.  31st,  ] 01 8. 
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The  Indian  tribes  found  in  possession  of  the  country  now 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  have  left  few  monuments  to  attest  their  former  presence. 
The  fragile  structures  which  they  erected  for  protection  and 
defence  have  long  ago  crumbled  to  the  earth;  and  the  sites  of 
their  ancient  towns  and  villages  are  indicated  only  by  the  ashes 
of  their  long-extinguished  tires,  and  by  the  few  rude  relics 
which  the  plough  of  the  invader  exposes  to  his  curious  gaze. 
Their  cemeteries,  marked  in  very  rare  instances  by  enduring 
monuments,  are  now  undistingiiishable,  except  where  the  hand  of 
modern  improvement  encroaches  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  grave. 
The  forest-trees,  upon  the  smooth  bark  of  which  the  Indian 
hunter  commemorated  his  exploits  in  war,  or  success  in  the  chase 
— the  first  rude  efforts  towards  a written  language — have 
withered  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  fallen  beneath  the  inexorable 
axe.  The  rock  upon  which  the  same  primitive  historian  labori- 
ously wrought  out  his  rude,  but  to  him  significant,  pictures,  alone 
resists  the  corrosion  of  years.  Perhaps  no  people  equally  numer- 
ous have  passed  away  without  leaving  more  decided  memorials  of 
their  former  existence.  Excepting  the  significant  names  of  their 
sonorous  language,  which  still  attach  to  our  mountains,  lakes, 
and  streams,  little  remains  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  departed 
race. 

“ Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  E.  G.  Squier. 
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Though  Etienne  Brule,  Champlain’s  interpreter,  and  Jean  Nicolet,  fur-trader 
and  explorer,  may  have  been  the  first  white  men  to  have  visited  the  ancient  home  of 
the  Chippewas,  authentic  documents  conclusively  prove  that,  as  early  as  1641,  two 
members  of  that  wonderful  body  of  men,  who  evangelized  the  Hurons,  made  the 
voyage  from  Penetanguishene  to  the  south  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  met 
the  Chippewas  on  their  own  hunting  grounds.  Though  the  distance  in  a straight 
line  is  but  280  miles,  the  canoe  of  the  priests  must  have  travelled  and  zigzagged 
800  miles,  for  then,  as  now,  a bark  shell  must  hug  the  land  and  ’ware  the  open  sea. 

As  they  were  probably  the  first  Europeans  to  have  stood  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  and  addressed  a warrior  band  of  the  formidable  Chippewas,  they  are  entitled 
to  meritorious  prominence  in  an  article  dealing  with  the  vanishing  tribe. 

Charles  Raymbault,  S.J. 

Was  born  at  Rouen,  April,  1602,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  in  1621. 
After  his  ordination,  in  1635,  he  was  appointed  procurator  for  the  missions  of 
Canada.  He  sailed  for  Quebec  in  1637,  left  in  September,  1640,  for  the  Huron 
missions,  and  set  out,  early  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  with  Father  Claude 
Pi  j art,  for  the  Nipissing  hunting  grounds  in  the  forests  around  the  outlets  of  the 
French  River. 

This  attempt  to  found  a mission  among  the  restless  and  wandering  bands  of 
Algonquins  was  far  and  away  more  trying,  hazardous,  and  accompanied  by  more 
perils  than  any  of  the  missions  to  the  sedentary  tribes  of  Hurons,  Petuns,  or  Neutrals. 
Hnder  the  broiling  heat  of  summer,  intensified  by  swarms  of  black-flies,  midges, 
and  mosquitoes,  or  the  intense  cold  of  winter,  the  missionaries  were 
constrained  to  live  the  savage  life,  follow  the  bands  through  rivers,  lakes, 
and  swamps,  carry  their  own  canoe  and  baggage,  pass  half-sleepless 
nights  on  the  bare  earth  or  in  the  smoke  and  obscene  vulgarity  of  the 
temporary  cabins;  endure  as  best  they  might  the  want  of  food;  move  at  all  times 
in  the  shadow  of  death  and  suffer  a painful  martyrdom  of  expectation,  many  times 
more  excruciating  than  the  martyrdom  unto  blood.* 

With  Fathers  Lalemant  and  Pi  j art,  Raymbault  assisted  at  the  fete  des  morts 
(feast  of  the  dead)  celebrated  by  the  Nipissings  in  the  summer  of  1641,  when  the 
Sauteurs  (Chippewas)  invited  the  missionaries  to  visit  them.  He  and  Father 
Jogues  were  commissioned  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  Sauteurs,  and  the  two 
left  Penetanguishene  Bay  early  in  September  on  their  long  voyage.  They  were 

“ To  habitually  live  with  these  savages  one  must  trust  altogether  to  the  providence 
of  God ; for  though  some  among  them  profess  friendship  for  us,  any  one  of  them  may  murder 
us  if  he  wishes  our  death,  without  fear  of  punishment  from  any  one  in  this  world.” — ■ 
Relation  1648. 

2 A. 


[9] 
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accompanied  by  an  escort  of  Hurons,  and  when  they  entered  the  river  uniting  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron  they  looked  back  upon  seventeen  days  of  incessant  paddling. 
Accustomed  as  the  missionaries  had  been  to  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Ottawa  and  the  Georgian  Bay,  to  the  solitude  and  supreme  silence  of  the  wilderness, 
this  water  voyage  was  the  longest  and  most  memorable  they  had  hitherto  entered 
upon.  For  seventeen  days  they  skirted  the  shores  of  the  Great  Manitoulin,  passed 
by  islands  and  islets  robed  from,  summit  to  water  in  a wealth  of  forest  vegetation, 
and,  after  an  uneventful  but  picturesque  voyage,  the  painted  Hurons  and  black- 
robed  priests  canoed  up  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  and,  expected  but  unannounced, 
entered  the  village  of  the  'Sauteurs. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  many  of  our  Canadian  writers,  the  priests  did 
not  enter  upon  this  perilous  voyage  to  open  a mission  among  the  Chippewas  of  the 
far  west. 

The  expedition  of  the  valiant  missionaries  was  primarily  a voyage  of  investi- 
gation and  exploration,  begun  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  valuable  information  of 
distant  tribes  and  preparing  the  ground  for  planting,  in  time,  a permanent  mission 
among  the  Chippewas.  The  Governor  of  Hew  France  and  the  officials  of  Quebec 
were  at  this  time  deeply  concerned  with  a problem  which  was  not  solved  before  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  believed  that  between  the  lakes  already 
explored  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  was  a navigable  route.  Though  the  Jesuits,  as 
we  learn  from  Yimont’s  Relation  of  164:2,  were  fairly  familiar  with  the  main 
features  of  the  geographic  system  of  the  Great  Lakes’  regions,  still,  like  the  civil 
and  military  officials  at  Quebec,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  country  west  and  north- 
west of  Lake  Superior.  The  problem  of  the  mysterious  south  sea  was  unsolved. 
They  hoped  that  the  voyage  of  the  two  priests  might  aid  in  solving  the  intricate 
problem  and  in  opening  a way  overland  to  the  great  ocean  that  separated  Cathay  and 
Japan  from  America. 

A day  or  two  after  the  missionaries  had  entered  the  village  of  the  Sauteurs,  the 
Chippewas,  numbering  about  two  thousand,  assembled  to  welcome  them.*  They 
iiarangued  them  in  Algonquin,  which  the  missionaries  understood  and  fluently 
spoke,  offered  them  gifts  of  furs  and  wampum  and  entertained  them  with  feasts. 
Jogues  and  Raymbault,  conforming  to  the  customs  of  Indian  etiquette,  thanked 
them  for  their  gifts  and  hospitality,  presented  the  chiefs  with  hatchets  and  knives, 
and  promised  that  “ Blackrobes  ” would,  before  long,  come  and  live  among' them. 

The  Chippewas  informed  the  priests  that  beyond  the  great  lake  (Lake  Superior) 
were  the  hunting  lands  of  the  Nadouessis  (the  Sioux),  a warlike  people,  speaking  a 
language  unlike  any  spoken  by  the  tribes  of  the  east.f 

The  'Sauteurs  also  told  them  of  many  other  sedentary  tribes  with  which  they 
traded  (1642  Rel.).  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Huronia,  Father . Raymbault 
left  to  visit  the  Hipissings,  but  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  turn  back.  Arriv- 


* The  tribe  or  band  living  in  this  village  called  themselves  Pahouitingouach  (Relation 
1642)  and  were  known  to  the  French  as  Sauteurs  because  their  village  was  beside  the  falls  or 
cataracts.  Perrot  in  his  Memoire,  p.  193,  says:  “The  Sauteurs  in  our  time  call  themselves 
Odgibowelce,  but  the  English  call  them  Chippewais.  These  Algonquin  people  have  now  nearly 
all  left  their  ancient  home  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  They  include  to-day  most  of  the  savages 
roaming  the  vast  western  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  continually  at  war  with  the 
Sioux,  their  neighbours  to  the  south,  are  great  buffalo  hunters,  and  very  often  make  friendly 
visits  to  the  Bois-Brules  (Chippeway  half-breeds)  of  the  Red  River.” 

t These  were  the  sedentary  or  eastern  Sioux  whose  names  are  given  in  the  early  Relations 
of  the  Jesuits  as  Nadouessis,  N adoussiouelc  and  Nadouessioux.  They  occupied  both  sides  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Sioux  who  dwelt  among  the 
prairies  of  the  far  west,  north  of  the  Missouri  river. 
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in g at  St.  Mary’s  on  the  Wye,  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  for 
Quebec  for  rest  and  treatment.  Jogues  accompanied  the  brave  man  to  Quebec,  and 
“ there,”  writes  Bancroft,  “ this  disinterested  man,  who  burnt  with  the  zeal  of  carry- 
ing the  gospel  across  a continent  among  all  the  barbarous  people  of  the  Hew*  World, 
even  as  far  as  the  ocean  which  separates  America  from  China,  expired.”  * 

When  he  died,  October  22,  1642,  he  was  only  in  his  forty-first  year.  They 
buried  him  in  the  tomb  where  a short  time  before  was  deposited  the  body  of  the 
illustrious  Champlain.  He  was  the  first  of  the  early  missionaries  that  died  in 
Quebec  and  one  of  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  Algonquin  mission. 


Isaac  Jogues,  S.J. 

This  illustrious  missionary,  “ one  of  the  purest  examples  of  Roman  Catholic 
virtue  which  this  western  continent  has  seen,”  was  born  at  Orleans,  France,  January 
10th,  1607.  He  was  given,  when  baptized,  the  old  Hebrew  name  of  Isaac, f 

At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Jesuit  Novitiate,  Paris,  where  he  completed  his 
studies  and  received  the  rite  of  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  twenty-nine 
years  old  when  he  accompanied  Montmagny,  successor  to  Champlain,  when  the 
Governor  sailed  for  Canada.  After  a stormy  and  unpleasant  voyage  of  seven,  weeks, 
the  ship  arrived  at  Quebec,  October  2,  1636.  After  a few  weeks  stay  at  Quebec  he 
sailed  with  a Huron  flotilla  for  Huronia,  where  he  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
Jesuit  buildings  of  St.  Mary’s  on  the  Wye  River,  and  began  the  study  of  the  Huron 
language.^.  After  the  completion  of  the  structures  Jogues  and  Father  Gamier  set 
out  on  a mission  to  the  Tobacco  or  Petun  Indians,  among  whom  the  two  priests 
almost  perished  from  cold  and  hunger. 

Returning  to  St.  Mary’s,  J ogues  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Chippewas  to 
visit  their  town,  pitched  on  a riVer  flowing  from  Lake  Superior  into  Lake  Huron. 
Taking  with  him  Father  Raymbault  and  some  expert  Huron  canoe  men,  he  left 
Penetanguishene  Bay,  September  17,  1641,  and,  after  weeks  of  paddling,  they 
entered  a river  and  reached  the  Chippewa  town  at  the'  foot  of  a fall  of  water.  To 
the  river  he  gave  the  name  St.  Mary  and  the  cataract  he  called  “ The  Falls  of  St. 
Mary,”  names  which  they  retain  to-day.  If 

* “ History  of  the  United  States/’  Yol.  IY,  Chap.  XX. 

t Many  French  Catholic  families  gave  Old  Testament  names  to  their  children,  influenced 
probably  in  their  choice  by  the  example  of  their  Protestant  neighbours,  who,  to  emphasize 
their  opposition  to  Rome,  selected  for  their  children  such  names  as  Samuel,  Joshua,  Peleg, 
Shadrach  and  David.  The  name  Samuel  led  the  historian,  Kingsford,  into  the  singular 
mistake  of  assuming  that  Champlain  was  a Calvinist. 

t The  Jesuits  at  one  time  intended  to  build  in  each  of  the  larger  Huron  towns  a separate 
house  for  their  missionaries,  but  this  idea  they  abandoned  for  a central  home  near  the  present 
town  of  Midland.  The  foundations  of  this  historic  building  may  be  seen  to-day  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Wye  near  where  it  flows  from  Mud  Lake  into  Gloucester  Bay. 

][  The  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.J.,  in  his  “Life  of  Isaac  Jogues,  S.J.,”  says:  “It  is  a 
distinction  worth  noting  that  they  (Jogues  and  Raymbault)  were  the  first  white  men  to  stand 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.”  But  C.  W.  Butterfield,  in  hisi  “ History  of  the  Discovery  of 
the  Northwest  by  John  Nicolet  in  1634,”  writes:  “Entering,  finally,  St.  Mary’s  strait,  his 
(Nicolet’s)  canoes  were  urged  forward  for  a number  of  miles,  until  the  Falls — Sault  de 
Sainte  Marie — were  reached.” 

However,  Sagard’s  narrative  and  Champlain’s  map  of  1632,  showing  a copper  out- 
cropping and  St.  Mary’s  Falls  (Sault  de  Gaston)  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Etienne  Brule — 
Champlain’s  interpreter,  and  hisi  companion,  Grenoble,  were  the  first  white  men  to  look  out  upon 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  At  any  rate,  there  is  positive  proof  supported  by  historic 
documents  in  favour  of  the  visit  of  the  missionaries,  which  proof  and  documents  are  wanting 
to  sustain  a plea  on  behalf  of  either  Brule  or  Nicolet. 
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On  the  second  day  after  arriving  at  the  Indian  town,  Jogues  met  and  addressed 
nearly  two  thousand  Chippewas,  promising  to  return  if  possible  and  live  with  them. 

Returning  to  Huronia,  Father  Raymbault,  worn  out  from  the  hardships  of  his 
missionary  labours,  broke  down  and  was  ordered  to  Quebec.  Jogues  accompanied 
him  and  was  present  when  the  faithful  missionary  died.  Returning  with  supplies 
for  the  Huron  mission,  Father  Jogues,  with  his  companion,  Rene  Goupil — a man  of 
exceptional  courage  and  endurance — was  taken  prisoner  by  an  Iroquois  war  party 
(August  14,  1642),  and  brought  to  Ossernenon,  the  Mohawk  chief  town,  built  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River.  On  the  way  to  Ossernenon  he  was  mutilated, 
brutally  tortured,  and  subjected  to  humiliating  indignities.  After  a slavery  of 
thirteen  months  he  effected  his  escape,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
mandant at  Fort  Orange,  reached  Manhattan  (Hew  York). 

Here  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  sympathy  by  Governor  Kieft  and 
by  the  famous  Calvinist  minister,  Dominie  Megapolensis,  who  entertained  him  in  his 
own  home  for  many  weeks  till  he  regained  his  health  and  strength. 

From  the  harbour  of  Manhattan,  Isaac  Jogues  sailed  for  England  and  finally 
landed  in  France,  where,  lame  and  half  starved,  he  found  his  way,  after  walking  for 
eight  days,  to  the  college  of  Rennes.  Here  he  was  received  with  open  arms  and 
treated  with  great  kindness.  In  June,  1644,  the  brave  missionary  again  landed  in 
Quebec,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  started  on  an  embassy  of  peace  to  the 
same  Mohawks,  who  two  years  before  had  mutilated  and  almost  murdered  him. 
Returning  to  Quebec  he  made  his  report  to  Governor  Montmagny  and,  resigning  his 
commission,  he  asked  to  be  permitted  to  go  back  to  the  Mohawks  as  a missionary 
priest.  His  petition  was  granted  and  he  at  once  left  for  the  Iroquois  territory. 
Arriving  at  Lake  Andiatarocte,  the  present  Lake  George,  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
a band  of  Mohawk  warriors  who,  after  cruelly  torturing  him,  dragged  him  to 
Ossernenon,  where  they  murdered  him,  October  18,  1646.  “ Thus,”  writes  Park- 

man,  “ died  Isaac  Jogues,  one  of  the  purest  examples  of  Roman  Catholic  virtue 
which  this  western  continent  has  seen.” 


THE  CHIPPEWAS. 


Brief  History  of  the  Tribe. 

When  endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin  and  wanderings  of  the  great  Chippewa 
nation  we  are  confronted  with  insuperable  difficulties.  The  Chippewas,  now  settled 
on  Reservation  lands  in  Ontario,  have  a tradition  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  the  east  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  great  lakes.  When  they 
entered  the  river  joining  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  a family  of  them  took 
possession  of  the  lands  on  both  sides  and  claimed  these  lands  for  their  hunting 
grounds,  as  early  as  the  year  1500.  The  main  body  continued  their  march  westward 
till  they  came  to  La  Pointe,  now  Bayfield,  Wisconsin — where  they  permanentlv 
encamped. 

Increasing  in  numbers,  they  wrested  from  the  Sioux  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
immense  territory,  including  parts  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  a large  section  of 
Wisconsin,  and  a great  part  of  the  Red  River  region.  In  fact,  they  ranged  over  a 
territory,  extending,  from  east  to  west,  one  thousand  miles,  and  formed  one  of  the 
greatest  tribes  north  of  Mexico. 
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In  Canada  they  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  regions  lying  to  the  west  and  north 
of  Lakes  Huron  and  (Superior.  By  their  conquests  they  became  the  largest  and 
most  formidable  nation  belonging  to  the  great  Algonquin  family  of  American 
Indians. 

But  of  the  population  of  this  formidable  body  and  the  territory  claimed,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  the  Chippewas,  our  early  annals  furnish  us 
with  no  reliable  information.  In  the  early  French  period  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  nation  centred  in  the  unexplored  regions,  where  our  annalists  found  no  material 
out  of  which  they  could  make  history. 

Though  a numerically  strong  and  formidable  people,  the  Chippewas  were,  by 
reason  of  their  isolation,  at  no  time  in  our  colonial  history  a prominent  or  influential 
people. 

When  French  missionaries,  trappers,  voyageurs  and  traders  found  their  way  to 
the  far  west,  they  met  bands  of  Chippewas  everywhere  from  the  Ottawa  River  to  the 
head-waters  of  Lake  Superior.  Many  of  them  were  then  rovers,  traders  and  hunters, 
while  others  were  settled  in  villages  and  practised  a rude  horticulture,  raising  corn, 
tobacco,  and  pumpkins,  and  harvesting  wild  rice. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  attacked  the  Reynards  (Foxes)  and  drove 
them  from  their  forests  in  northern  Wisconsin.  Then  they  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Sioux  and,  forcing  them  across  the  upper  Mississippi,  continued  their 
victorious  march  until  they  came  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Red  River  and  onward 
to  Turtle  Mountains,  which  became  the  limit  to  their  western  conquests. 

The  Chippewas  were  the  only  warriors  who  wrestled  successfully  with  the  all 
conquering  Iroquois  and  barred  their  threatening  conquest  of  western  regions. 
They  compelled  the  Five  Nations  to  retire  from  the  lands  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie  and  entered  into  possession  of  these  regions.  Incorporated  with  the  Chippewas 
in  early  times  were  the  Nipissings,  Ottawas,  Maramegs,  Maskegons  and  Beavers, 
and  probably  the  Potowatamis,  the  Crees,  and  the  Mascoutins.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  account  for  their  numbers  or  their  conquest  of  a vast  territory,  stretching  one 
thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  possibly  eight  hundred  from  north  to  south. 

Decline  of  the  Chippewas. 

Their  decline  as  a numerical  and  conquering  people  began  when  they  became 
allies  of  the  French  in  Frontenac’s  time,  was  hastened  when  they  sided  with  the 
British  during  the  war  for  American  Independence,  and  was  consummated  in  the 
war  of  1812-14,  in  which  they  so  bravely  fought  in  defence  of  Canadian  territory. 
After  peace  was  made,  and  until  they  were  confined  to  their  Agencies  or  Reserves, 
the  Chippewas  of  Ontario  broke  up  into  bands  and  wandering  families  and  haunted 
the  settlements  and.  forests  north  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Huron,  and  St.  Clair,  and  both 
shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

Lodge  and  Village  Life. 

The  Chippewas,  although  partially  a sedentary  people,  relied  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  fishing,  trapping  and  hunting;  whatever  agriculture,  or  rather  horti- 
culture, they  practised,  was  confined  to  cultivating  melons,  tobacco  and  corn,  and 
these  were  planted  only  by  village  people.  Their  swamp  lands  and  shallow  reaches 
of  water  spontaneously  produced  vast  fields  of  wild  rice,  which  the  women  annually 
harvested  and  dried  for  winter  use.  From  beech  trees,  hawthorn,  walnut  and  hazel 
trees  they  gathered  edible  nuts,  and  from  wild  plum  trees,  from  raspberry,  straw- 
berry, cranberry,  and  blackberry  plants  and  bushes  they  garnered  a rich  harvest  in 
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season.  They  were  skilled  in  the  boiling  and  making  of  maple  sugar,  and  from  the 
Chippewas  and  Mississaugas  our  early  colonists  learned  to  manufacture  it. 

Many  of  their  women  were  expert  net,  basket,  and  mat  makers,  and  were  pro- 
ficient in  tanning  hides,  cutting,  sewing  and  ornamenting  fawn,  skins  into 
moccasins,  leggings,  and  jerkins.  From  immemorial  time  her  duties,  occupations 
and  place  within  and  without  the  lodge  were  fixed  and  unalterable.  While  inferior 
to  her  husband  and  obedient  to  his  will,  she  was  not  altogether  his  drudge,  much 
less  his  slave. 

The  man’s  duty  wasi  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children,  to  catch  fish  and  to 
hunt  wild  animals,  which  furnished  meat  and  clothes  for  himself  and  family;  to 
defend  his  home  when  threatened  by  an  enemy,  and,  with  his  tribe,  to  make  war 
upon  the  foes  of  his  people ; to  trade  and  barter,  to  build  canoes  and  make  and  keep 
in  good  condition  his  weapons,  and  to  escort  his  wife  when  she  was  obliged  to  go  on 
a hazardous  mission  or  to  a dangerous  place. 

Daily  Work  of  a Chippewa  Squaw. 

The  woman’s  duties  were  to  raise  and  train  her  children;  occasionally,  to  load 
and  unload  the  canoe,  gather  firewood,  light  the  fires  and  prepare  the  meals,  in 
which  she  was  assisted  by  her  daughters  and  her  sons  until  they  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twelve. 

When  the  husband  killed  a deer  or  moose,  he  returned  to  his  lodge,  told  his 
squaw  where  it  lay,  and  she  and  her  children  went  and  brought  in  the  carcass, 
skinned  and  dressed  it  for  food.  She  tanned  the  pelt  and  preserved  it  for  matting 
the  floor  of  the  lodge,  for  clothes,  leggings,  and  moccasins,  or  for  barter.  She  and  her 
children  gathered,  in  season,  berries,  edible  roots  and  nuts;  being  strong  and 
healthy,  she  helped  in  paddling  the  canoe,  and  when  her  husband  and  grown  sons 
had  cleared  a patch  of  ground  by  tearing  out  the  brush  and  girdling  the  trees  to  let 
in  the  sunlight,  the  wife  and  daughters  did  the  sowing,  hoeing  and  harvesting.  They 
made  clothes  for  the  family,  did  the  washing  and  patching,  ground  or  pounded  the 
corn  and,  out  of  the  meal  mixed  with  water  and  seasoned  with  bear’s  fat,  made 
sagamite . 

The  woman  also  extracted  oil  from  walnuts,  made  boxes  from  the  basswood,  or 
linden  trees,  for  holding  grain,  nuts  and  other  articles,  and  from  the  bark  of  the 
young  basswoods  made  strings  for  tying  bundles,  and  ropes  for  hauling  the  sledge 
or  toboggan.  The  men  made  their  own  snow-shoes  and  the  women  theirs.  The  scrub 
or  charwoman  and  the  girls  working  in  our  offices  and  department  stores  are  less 
healthy  and  contented  than  were  the  women  and  girls  of  the  Chippewas.  The 
squaws  were  never  known  to  complain  over  the  hardships  of  their  lives,  and  at  no 
time  did  they  consider  their  tasks  more  trying  than  those  of  the  men. 

For  the  life  lived  by  the  warrior  and  hunter  was  at  all  times  one  of  exposure, 
of  danger,  accident  and  perhaps  mutilation ; of  great  deprivation  and  fatigue  which 
exposed  him  to  many  diseases  and  dangers  to  which  the  woman  was  not  exposed. 
He  never  interfered  with  the  woman  or  with  the  management  of  the  lodge,  or  of  the 
children.  When  the  seeding  was  done,  or  the  tent  pitched,  she  had  many  idle  hours 
which  she  could  spend  as  she  willed. 

Therefore,  the  woman  cheerfully  accepted  her  place  in  the  tribe  and  in  the 
family  which  immemorial  custom  had  sanctioned.  She  was  a good  cook,  lodge- 
keeper  and  mother.  When  preparing  a meal  for  her  husband  and  children  she  first 
wrapped  the  meat  in  leaves  and  then  roasted  it  on  red  hot  coals.  She  sometimes 
broiled  it  on  hot  ashes  and  embers,  or  suspended.it  by  a vine  before  a strong  fire; 
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for  a change  she  chopped  and  boiled  the  meat  with  vegetables  and  succulent  roots. 
From  ripening  corn  recently  gathered  or  dried,  and  from  meat,  bear’s  fat  and 
marrow  she  prepared  a nutritive  and  a very  savory  and  palatable  meal.  Fish  they 
always  had  in  season,  when  camping  by  lake  or  river. 

When  the  days  were  long  and  supplies  abundant  the  man  and  woman  ate  three 
meals  a day,  but  when  hunting  was  bad  they  lived  on  two  meals  and  often  on  only 
one.  They  were  of  sound  constitution,  healthy  and  vigorous,  and,  like  all  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  wore  their  hair  long  and,  to  protect  their  hair  from 
vermin,  often  greased  it.  Birth  deformities  were  exceptionally  rare  among  the 
Chippewasy  whose  teeth,  sight  and  hearing  remained  unimpaired  to  a ripe  old  age. 

Child  Life  Among  tile  Cilippewas. 

A child,  at  its  birth,  was  of  light  cream  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts 
under  the  eyes  and  along  the  spinal  ridge,  which  were  deeply  shaded.  The  squaws 
during  their  married  life  gave  birth  to  three  or  four  children,  which  they  suckled 
from  two  to  three  years,  and  occasionally  even  longer.  To  this  they  were  compelled 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  nourishment,  which  the  feeble  organs  of  the  child  could 
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digest.  When  the  infants  attained  a certain  age  they  were  wrapped  in  fine  fur  and 
were  secured  with  belts  to  a small  board. 

When  travelling,  the  mother  placed  this  board,  supported  by  a head  band,  on 
her  back,  but  when  resting  and  working  she  suspended  it  from  the  limb  of  a tree  or 
a stake  driven  into  the  ground.  She  fed  the  infant  at  stated  intervals,  disregarding 
its  cries  at  other  times.  When  the  temperature  was^  mild,  the  mother  bathed  the 
child  daily  in  the  open  air,  till  it  was  able  to  walk,  and  this  was  done  to  inure  the 
child  to  all  seasons  and  changes  of  weather.  When  the  child  grew  to  the  age  of 
three  years  it  was  permitted  to  run  about.  If  the  child  was*  a boy  the  mother  then 
began  training  it  for  its  future  life;  taught  it  to  be  courageous,  to  bear  pain  with 
fortitude,  to  shoot  straight  with  his  arrow,  to  run,  to  wrestle,  jump  and  swim. 
When  the  boy  attained  a certain  age  his  father  took  over  his  training,  brought  him 
with  him  when  hunting  and  fishing  and  on  campaigns  into  an  enemy’s  country. 
When,  in  ambush  or  in  battle,  he  killed  and  scalped  an  enemy,  he  attained  the  rank 
of  warrior,  and  became  an  accredited  member  of  the  tribe. 

The  little  girl  was  taught  to  tan  hides,  cut,  sew  and  ornament  leggings  and 
moccasins,  and  build  a lodge.  She  learned  how  to  prepare  and  cook  food,  to  fish,  and 
make  her  own  clothes. 
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The  Chippewas  have  been  charged  with  being  an  unclean  and  filthy  race,  whose 
habits  were  repulsive,  whose  bodies  were  covered  with  vermin,  and  whose  lodges 
were  foul  with  unpleasant  smells.  This  charge  is  not  altogether  true.  Those  who 
accuse  these  barbarians  of  uncleanness  ought  not  to  forget  that  civilized  London 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  1665,  was,  according  to  Defoe,  “ a sink  of  filth  and 
disease,  with  impure  water  and  no  drainage,”  and  that  the  awful  plague  of  Milan, 
1576,  was  caused,  as  Mazzoni  informs  us,  “ by  filth  and  garbage  left  rotting  in 
the  streets  inhabited  by  the  poor.”  Conditions  and  environment  enter  largely  into 
the  formation  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  all  peoples. 

SAINTE-MARIE-DU-SA1TLT. 

The  « Soo.” 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1611,  the  Chippewa  name 
of  the  village  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River  was  Bawi-ti-gunk.  The 
priests,  who  gave  saints’  names  to  all  their  missions,  called  it  S ain te-Mar ie- du. 
Sault,  and  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  village  they  gave  the  name  of  “ gens  du 
Sault,”  or  “ Habitants  du  Sault” — Relations  1640-42.  The  early  French  traders 
always  referred  to  them  as  “ S auteurs — people  of  the  Palls  or  Rapids  ’’—and  when 
these  traders  advanced  westward  and  encountered  other  Chippewa  tribes,  or  families, 
the  word  S auteurs  meant  always  among  the  French  all  Chippewas  east  of  the  head- 
waters of  Lake  Superior. 

There  is  a tradition  lingering  with  the  Chippewas  of  Ontario  that  the  site  of 
the  ancient  village  is  sacred  ground,  consecrated  as  the  resting  place  of  the  first 
migrants  of  the  nation,  and  from  which  there  went  out  all  of  those  early  families 
that  peopled  the  land  on  both  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

From  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Fathers  Jogues  and  Raymbault,  the  village  and 
its  people  became  prominent  in  the  early  annals  of  Canada.  The  “ Falls  ” and 
river  of  St.  Mary  are  shown  on  Champlain’s  map,  1632 ; the  river  is  also  conspicuous 
on  Nicholas  Sanson’s  map,  1656,  and  was,  without  doubt,  drawn  on  the  lost  map  of 
Father  Chaumonot,  made  in  1641 A 

The  Huron  map,  mentioned  in  the  Relation  1640,  showed  only  the  nations 
affiliated  by  language  to  the  Ilurons,  Accompanying  the  Relation  of  1670  was  a 
map  of  Lakes  'Superior,  Huron  and  Michigan,  made  by  the  missionaries  to  the 
Chippewas.  The  Jesuits  also  drew  a map— enlarged  by  Marquette — of  the  lands 
discovered  in  1672.  This  map  is  shown  in  Marcel’s  c<  Cartographie  de  la  Nouvelle — 
France.”  Here,  in  1669,  the  Jesuit  Father  Allouez  established  the  first  permanent 
mission,  to  which  came  in  their  distress  the  daring  Sulpicians,  Dollier  de  Casson 
and  1’ Abbes  de  Galinee,  after  failing  in  their  lofty  hope  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
tribes  on  the  Mississippi. 

Believing  that  the  Sault  was  the  key  to  the  Great  West,  Allouez,  in  conjunction 
with  Father  Dablon,  the  Superior  of  the  western  missions,  made  a large  clearance 
for  planting  grain  and  built  a fortified  house,  chapel,  and  sleeping  quarters  for 
twenty  or  thirty  visiting  voyageurs  and  traders.  From  here  Allouez  went  to  estab- 
lish the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  on  the  Fox  River,  near  Green  Bay.  This 

“ Champlain,  probably,  obtained  his  information  on  the  falls  and  river  from  Etienne 
Brule,  his  interpreter,  who,  according  to  Sagard,  made  a voyage  with  his  companion,  Grenolle, 
to  Lake  Superior.  Nicholas  Sanson  d’ Abbeville,  cartographist;  to  the  King  of  France,  was 
never  in  Canada.  He  may  have  seen  a copy,  or  the  map  itself,  of  Father  Chaumonot,  drawn 
in  1641.  Father  Ducreux,  in  his  Latin  Map,  1660,  was  also^  no  doubt  indebted  to  Chaumonot 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  regions  of  the  “ Great  Lakes.” 
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mission  on  Lake  Michigan  among  the  Mascoutins,  Winnebagoes,  Foxes,  Sacs,  and 
Pottawatomies,  opened  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  fall  of 
1670  Father  Marquette  was  with  Dablon  on  the  Sault  mission,  and,  after  visiting 
the  mission  of  St.  Esprit,  at  Lapointe,  went  to  Michilimackinac,  where  he  founded 
the  mission  of  S't.  Ignatius,  and  from  which  mission  he  started',  May  17,  1673,  with 
Joliet  for  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

On  a plateau  overlooking  the  Indian  village  of  Sault  »Ste.  Marie  (the  Chippewa 
Bawi-ti-gunk),  assembled,  in  1670,  the  greatest  number  of  Algonquin  chiefs  and 
warriors  that  had  ever  met  in  council  in  Hew  France.  Acting  under  instructions 
from  the  Colonial  Intendant,  Talon,  Daumont  de  St.  Lusson  met  the  intrepid  ex- 
plorer and  interpreter,  Nicholas  Perrot,  at  Manitoulin  Island,  and  delivering  to  him 
the  IntendanPs  orders,  commissioned  him  to  visit  the  Algonquins  of  the  Lakes  and 
invite  them  to  meet  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  French  deputy. 

The  reasons  for  this  assembly  were  given  to  Talon  by  the  French  Minister  of 
State,  who  instructed  Talon  to  take,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Crown,  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  territories  of  the  great  west  as  far  as  the  mythical  south  sea. 

PerroPs  reputation  stood  high  with  the  Algonquins  and  in  answer  to  his 
invitation  the  representative  warriors  and  chiefs  assembled  near  the  ancient  village 
of  the  Hauteurs.  Fourteen  tribes  spoke  by  their  tribal  orators  that  day.  From  the 
north  came  Crees,  Nipissings  and  Chippewas;  the  Menomonees,  Winnesbagoes,  Sacs, 
Reynards,  Pottawatomies,  Miamis,  Mascoutins,  and  Ivickapoos,  gathered  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  from  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  came  the 
Maramegs  and  the  Amikoues. 

On  behalf  of  the  French,  Perrot  and  Joliet  were  there,  surrounded  by  French- 
Canadian  trappers,  voyageurs,  traders  and  coureurs  des  hois.  Conspicuous  among  all 
were  the  Jesuit  “ black-robes,”  Druillettes,  Andre,  Dablon,  and  the  heroic  Allouez, 
orator  for  the  French  King  and  pleader  for  the  Faith.  Perrot  translated  Saint- 
Lusson’s  address  and  read  in  Algonquin  the  commission  from  the  Intendant  author* 
izing  Saint-Lusson  to  represent  him  at  the  meeting.  Perrot,  in  harmony  with  the 
address  of  Father  Allouez,  appealed  to  the  tribes  to  place  themselves  and  their  lands 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  who  with  his  soldiers  would  subdue 
their  ferocious  enemy,  the  Iroquois. 

The  Algonquins,  fearing  ruin  by  the  guns  and  tomahawks  of  the  Mohawks  and 
Senecas,  accepted  the  French  King  as  their  father  and  put  themselves  and  their 
lands  under  his  protection. 

This  great  reunion  of  French  and  Indians  marked  the  beginning  of  the  claim 
of  France  to  the  regions  of  the  far  west  and  to  the  lands  watered  by  the  Mississippi 
River  A' 

Of  the  numbers  occupying  this  fishing  village  of  Bawi-ti-gunk  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Fathers  Jogues  and  Raymbault,  the  Relation  of  1641  furnishes  no  infor- 
mation. The  Jesuits  established  their  first  mission  here  in  1669,  and  it  then  had 
a population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  (Rel.  1671.)  Those  living  in  the 
village  were  probably  members  of  a large  band  living  or  hunting  in  the  surrounding 
woods.  The  important  place  allotted  in  our  early  annals  to  these  river  people  was 
due  to  the  strategic  position  of  their  town  which  guarded  the  strait,  to  its  being  the 
site  of  the  first  mission  opened  permanently  west  of  Huronia,  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  meeting  place  for  the  western  and  eastern  Chippewas. 


* Rochemonteix,  copying  the  “ Act  of  Possession  ” preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  fixes  the  14th  of  June,  1671,  as  the  correct  date  of  this  epochal  assembly. 
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AVe  do  not  know  wlien  the  Chippewas  built  their  village  here,  but  the  Sauteurs 
told  the  two  priests  who  visited  them  in  1611,  that  it  had  been  inhabited  for  a very 
long  time.  In  time,  La  Pointe,  on  Chequamegon  Bay,  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  Chippewas,  and  was,  according  to  Henry,  the  fur-trader,  the  metropolis  of  the 
tribe  in  1765,  when  he  established  his  post  there. 


MODERN  CHIPPEWA. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  petty  wars  and  raids  carried  on  by  the  various  bands 
of  the  Chippewas  during  the  past  300  years  or  more,  since  they  were  first  visited 
by  Brule  at  the  Sault,  there  still  remain  about  32,000  of  these  people.  Some 
17,000  are  located  on  reserves  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
U.  S.  A.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  are  located  12,983,  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  2,155.  Those  residing  in  this  province  are  distributed  in  21 
agencies,  extending  from  the  south-east  peninsula  of  Ontario  to  the  boundary 
line  of  Manitoba  in  the  west.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  even  approximately 
the  past  or  present  numbers  of  the  Chippewas.  In  the.  early  clays  of  European 
contact  only  a small  number  of  this  extensive  tribe  came  in  contact  with  the 
AAdiites.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  only  an  admixture  from  other  tribes, 
but  three  centuries  of  contact  with  trappers,  traders,  and  others  of  the  white 
race  has  had  its  effect,  so  that  it  is  now  said  that  the  pure-blooded  Indians  in 
this  tribe  are  in  the  minority. 

There  are  27  Indian  Agencies  in  Ontario,  and  of  these  21  are  Chippewas. 
The  land  reserved  for  the  Indians  of  the  province  is  1,001,979  acres,  of  which 
but  a very  small  amount  is  cultivated.  The  Agencies  at  Walpole  Island,  Saugeen, 
Rama,  are  all  small.  The  Parry  Sound  Agency  is  somewhat  larger,  the  total 
area  of  the  reserves  in  this  Agency  is  87,132  acres.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
R.  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Indian  Agent  for  the  Manitowaning  Agency,  Manitoulin 
Island,  a very  pleasant  day  was  spent  visiting  some  of  the  eleven  bands  comprised 
in  this  Agency.  Manitowaning  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
a bay  of  the  same  name,  and  looking  eastward  across  the  bay  is  the  Manitoulin 
Island  unceded  reserve.  An  excellent  drive  around  the  south  end  of  the  bay 
soon  brought  the  old  wooden  gate,  marking  the  entrance  of  the  reserve,  in  sight. 
This  road  runs  through  the  reserve  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tahgaiwinini  band. 
Here  is  a very  extensive  Indian  village,  some  farm  houses,  but  mostly  log  (square), 
all  whitewashed  both  inside  and  out,  which  lends  to  the  village  a clean  appearance. 
Here  are  situated  industrial  schools,  as  well  as  others.  The  church  (R.  C.)  and 
buildings  adjoining  are  of  stone  and  very  imposing.  The  Indians  of  this  Agency 
are  fairly  industrious  and  give  evidence  of  an  advance  to  a civilization  much 
beyond  what  was  generally  expected.  The  trip  from  Manitowaning  to  Gore  Bay 
by  the  southern  road  is  a most  delightful  one,  a distance  of  nearly  60  miles.  The 
roadbed  is  first-class,  magnificent  farms  lie  on  both  sides,  brick  houses,  bank 
barns,  and  nearly  every  farmer  has  his  auto.  Truly  this  island  of  Manitoulin  was 
an  ideal  home  for  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Hipissings  and  the  other  Indian 
tribes  who  occupied  it  in  the  ages  of  an  unknown  past.  The  Spanish  River  band 
near  Cutler  Station,  C.  P.  R.,  are  a small  but  very  intelligent  band. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Agency. 

This  Agency  includes  three  bands,  Garden  River,  Batchawana  and  Michipicoten. 
The  area  of  the  reserves  in  this  Agency  is  39,816  acres  of  which  1,826  acres  are 
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Sault  Sic.  Marie — 1863 — looking  eastward. 
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under  cultivation.  The  Garden  River  Reserve  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Sault  River.  The  old  Indian  trail  from  the  rapids  to  the  mouth  of  the  Garden 
River  is  still  utilized  as  a highway.  The  trip  over  it  was  made  in  a taxi.  On 
this  road  is  situated  the  Shingwauk  Home.  The.  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  is  in  charge 
and  good  work  is  being  done  but  more  funds  are  required.  A.  D.  McNabb,  Esq., 
their  agent,  states  of  the  Garden  River  band:. “-That  most  of  them  are ' excellent 
workers.  The  young  men  follow  lumbering,  and  the  middle-aged  and  old  men  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  land  for  a livelihood.  They  are  beginning  to  see 
that  by  a little  perseverance  they  will  soon  be  as  well  off  as  their  white  neighbours.” 

Fort  William  Agency  comprises  seven  bands  with  a population  of  1,500.  The 
celebrated  Red  Rock  bands  are  in  this  agency  and  situated  on  the  Nipigon  River. 
They  are  expert  canoe  men  and  act  as  guides  for  tourists  in  this  celebrated 
trout  resort. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  inspectorate  is  composed  of  three  agencies,  Ivenora, 
Savanna,  and  Fort  Frances,  an  area  of  306,127  acres.  They  speak  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Chippewas.  They  are  mostly  hunters  and  fishermen  and  number 
about  2,000  souls. 

The  Kenora  Agency  covers  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Shoal  Lake  and  a portion 
of  Winnipeg  River.  The  Savanna  Agency  extends  from  Eagle  Lake  eastward 
along  the  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  to  Ignace  and  Lac  de  Mille  Lacs,  from  Minaki 
along  the  line  of  the  G.  T.  R.,  eastward  to  Sioux  Lookout;  thence  northward 
to  Frenchman’s  Head  and  Lac  Seul;  thence  down  the  English  River  to  Wabuskang 
and  Grassy  Narrows. 

The  Fort  Frances  Agency  includes  the  country  along  the  Rainy  River  to 
Fort  Frances,  the  Rainy  Lake,  Seine  River,  Lac  la  Croix  and  Sturgeon  Lake. 

The  War. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number  of  Indian 
enlistments,  but  an  approximate  estimate  places  the  minimum  at  over  2,000.  The 
record  is  an  excellent  one  considering  that  the  Indian  men  of  military  age  do 
not  exceed  15,000.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  the  number  of  enlistments  among 
many  of  the  Indian  bands  will  compare  favourably  with  the  showing  of  an 
average  white  settlement.  Association  with  these  Chippewa  bands  shows  a great 
lack  in  the  old  respect  shown  to  their  chiefs.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  lengthened 
contact  with  the  lumbermen  as  well  as  fur-traders,  who  found  it  to  their  interest 
to  break  up  or  weaken  these  chieftaincies. 

Duncan  C.  Scott,  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his 
report  of  1917  writes  of  the  Indian  as  follows:  “ The  Department  frequently 
receives  testimonials  of  loyalty  from  Indian  bands  and  letters  from  individual 
Indians,  which  are  fired  with  a zealous  and  sincere  patriotism  and  often  display 
a highly  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war  and  a remarkably  clear 
grasp  of  the  principles  which  are  at  stake.  Many  interesting  letters  have  been 
received  from  Indians  at  the  front  describing  in  some  instances  in  a particularly 
graphic  manner  their  experiences  and  impressions.”  It  is  an  inspiring  fact  that 
these  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  a continent  so  recently  appro- 
priated by  our  own  ancestors  should  voluntarily  sacrifice  their  lives  on  European 
battlefields  side  by  side  with  men  of  our  own  race  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ideals  of  our  civilization,  and  their  staunch  devotion  forms  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  beneficent  character  of  British  rule  over  a native  people. 
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Michipicoten  Harbour — Indian  Reserve  Across  the  Water. 


The  Indian  tribes  of  Ontario,  with  few  exceptions,  made  much  use  of  wood, 
and  generally  were  very  skilled  workers  in  that  material,  an  abundant  supply 
of  which  could  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  The  implements  chiefly 
employed  in  taking  out  timber  were  fire,  the  stone  axe,  wedges  made  from  wood, 
antlers,  and  stone.  The  mauls  were  of  stone  and  wood.  With  these  tools  the 
largest  trees  could  be  felled  and  divided  into  lengths.  These  were  split  into 
boards  or  other  material  by  the  use  of  wedges.  The  smaller  pieces  of  wood  were 
cut  with  stone  tools  into  whatever  shape  or  size  was  desired  for  the  various 
finished  products  they  were  to  be  utilized  for. 

The  knife,  adze,  axe,  chisel,  saw,  drill,  rasp,  and  the  smoother,  made  of 
suitable  shell,  stone,  copper,  or  teeth,  were  used  for  bringing  the  material  into 
proper  shape,  whether  for  commercial,  ceremonial,  or  utilitarian  purposes.  A 
few  amongst  the  very  numerous  products  of  wood-working  may  be  mentioned : 
gaming-block  with  sticks  for  counting,  and  baskets  for  throwing  them  with,  bows, 
arrows,  spears  with  burned  points  to  thus  harden — armour-boat  frames — boats — 
sledges — mortars,  pestles- — fire-drills— masks,  pipes,  pipe-stems,  oars,  musical  instru- 
ments, weapons  of  war,  false  faces,  with  a host  of  other  articles,  both  for  ornamental 
and  household  purposes.  Amongst  these  artifacts  are  specimens  carved  with  such 
great  skill  as  to  warrant  them  being  placed  in  the  class  of  art  productions. 

Fire  Making. 

Several  methods  of  making  fire  were  in  use  by  the  aborigines  of  Ontario  at 
the  time  when  white  men  appeared  amongst  them.  Simple  friction  of  two  dry 
sticks  was  frequently  employed  by  the  Indians.  A Huron  method,  not  so  much  used 
by  the  Algonquin  tribes,  was  by  rapidly  turning  a cedar  or  other  stick. 

Mercer  in  his  article  on  “ Light  and  Fire  Making 33  gives  a description  of 
this  method  as  follows:  “ Make  a spindle  of  hard  wood  (hickory,  cedar)  weighted 
as  here  (plate),  with  a fly-wheel  made  of  strips  of  bark  pegged  or  sewed  together. 
A withe  bow,  with  a rawhide  string  caught  at  the  notch  on  the  spindle  top,  causes 
the  latter  to  twirl  back  and  forth  as  you  lift  and  press  the  bow.  For  your 
hearth,  notch  against  the  side  of  a piece  of  juniper,  pine,  or  cedar,  twirling 
your  spindle  point  at  a nick  previously  made  in  the  wood  directly  over  the 
notch.  In  about  20  seconds  the  drill  point  smokes,  while  a brown  powder, 
scorched  from  the  fraying  wood,  rises  around  the  revolving  spindle  end  and  rolls 
down  the  notch.  If  all  goes  well,  this  dust  should  ignite  into  a spark  in  about 
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Bark  House,  with  inner  and  outer  frame — (Morgan). 

Interior,  showing  the  arrangement  of  upper  and  lower  berths. 

Long  House — having  an  angular  instead  of  usual  rounded  roof  (Beauchamp). 
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a minute.  Blow  this  into  dry  punk  (a  locust  tree  fungus ),  and  fan  the  latter 
into  flames  against  fine  vegetable  fibre,  such  as  frayed  cedar  hark,  leaves  and 
grass.”  Flint  and  pyrites  (the  progenitor  of  flint  and  steel)  were  extensively 
used  by  the  Algonquin  tribes,  particularly  in  Northern  Ontario.  Many  other 
methods  were  also  made  use  of,  and  thus,  by  the  use  of  fire,  the  conquest  of 
the  great  forests  was  accomplished.  With  it  they  felled  trees  and  reduced  them 
to  any  desired  length.  With  it  they  hollowed  out  their  mortars  and  canoes, 
as  well  as  many  household  utensils. 

Houses. 

Most  of  the  early  writers  have  given  accounts  of  the  primitive  dwellings  of 
our  aborigines.  Amongst  our  northern  tribes  there  was  less  national  difference 
than  has  been  asserted.  The  Algonquin  long  houses  of  Ontario  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  his  hereditary  enemy  across  the  lakes,  the  Iroquois.  These  long  houses 
are  of  various  sizes,  some  20,  some  40  feet  long,  and  some  have  been  seen  varying 
from  60  to  100  feet  long,  and  30  feet  broad.  The  long  or  bark  house  was  in  general 


Inner  view  of  Palisade  showing  -Simple  triple  Palisade  before 

the  alternate  posts  adding  breastwork  or  parapet 

use  throughout  this  province  by  the  Algonquins,  Hurons,  Tionnontates,  and 
Attiwandarons.  In  building  these  houses  basswood  was  preferred.  The  bark 
was  cut  from  six  to  nine  feet  long,  peeled  from  the  tree,  and  laid  under  stones  to 
flatten  it  out.  The  framework  of  poles  was  strengthened  by  cross  beams  and 
covered  within-  and  without  with  bark  sewed  together  with  hickory  cord. 

Van  der  Houck,  who  was  quite  conversant  with  Algonquin,  Huron,  and 
Iroquoian  methods  of  house-building,  gives  the  following  excellent  description 
of  the  same.  “ Sometimes  they  built  their  houses  about  100  feet  long,  but  never 
more  than  20  feet  wide.  When  they  build  a house  they  place  long  slender 
saplings  in  the  ground,  having  the  bark  stripped  off,  in  a straight  line  of  two 
rows  and  as  far  asunder  as  they  intend  the  breadth  of  the  house  to  be,  and 
continued  the  rows  as  far  as  it  is  intended  the  length  shall  be.  Those  sapling 
poles  are  bent  over  towards  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  arch  and  secured  together, 
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Permanent  ash-bark  wigwam  of  the  wild  rice  gathering  Ojibwn 
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Portable  birch-bark  and  rush-matting  wigwam  of  the  wild  rice  gathering  Ojibwa. 
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having  the  appearance  of  a garden  arbor.  The  sapling  poles  are  then  crossed 
with  split  poles  in  the.  form  of  lathing,  which  are  well  fastened  to  the  upright 
work.  These  lodges  were  very  common  amongst  Ontario  Indians.  Their  constant 
dread  of  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the  nomadic  character  of  many  of  our  tribes, 
necessitated  temporary  abodes. 


Household  Articles. 

While  their  spoons  were  made  of  a wide  variety  of  material,  wood  was  most 
frequently  used.  They  were  of  a large  size,  much  exceeding  European 
utensils  of  this  class.  The  softer  woods,  such  as  basswood,  were  most  commonly 
employed,  and  in  their  manufacture,  fire,  adze,  and  scraper  were  used.  At  times 
knots  were  used,  which  while  more  durable,  yet  were  very  much  harder  to  bring 
into  shape.  The  Indians  in  those  early  days,  when  French  and  English  came 
in  contact  with  them,  laughed  at  the  white  man  for  using  • such  small  ones. 
They  even  suggested  to  the  newcomers  that  their  arms  must  get  tired  carrying 
such  a small  quantity  to  their  mouths  each  time.  Their  ladles  were  made  in 
much  the  same  way  as  spoons,  only  containing  a larger  quantity  and  having  a 
longer  handle.  The  carving  frequently  was  both  elegantly  and  artistically  done. 
Trays  of  large  size  were  made  and  used  by  them.  Their  cups  and  pots,  while 
more  generally  made  of  burned  clay  pottery,  were  also  carved  and  burned  out 
of  various  kinds  of  wood. 

Bark  was  used  for  making  their  barrels.  These  would  frequently  contain 
as  much  as  three  bushels  of  corn.  In  the  manufacture  of  these,  the  inner  rind 
of  red  elm  or  black  ash  bark  was  used.  The  grain  was  made  to  run  around  the 
barrel,  which  was  firmly  stitched  up  its  side.  It  had  a bottom  secured  in  the 
same  manner,  and  also  a lid.  In  most  of  their  bark  houses  the  good  housewife 
kept  a homing  stick  used  for  stirring  pottage.  It  was  from  two  and  a half 
to  three  feet  long,  and  varied  from  the  crudest  form  of  a stick  rudely  made,  to 
those  most  elaborately  carved.  The  upper  end  frequently  had  their  totem  or 
other  animal  representation,  beautifully  shaped,  cut  thereon.  When  convenient, 
it  was  frequently  used  by  the  Indian  women  to  chastise  their  unruly  children, 
or  else  to  drive  their  hungry  dogs  out  of  the  house.  Bark  mats,  as  well  as 
those  made  out  of  other  wood  material  or  grasses,  were  very  important  articles 
in  every  well-regulated  household.  Their  size  varied  greatly.  Some  were  only 
sufficiently  large  for  a single  person  to  sit  upon,  others  were  many  yards  in 
length,  but  their  width  was  restricted  to  a few  feet  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
construction.  Probably  no  class  of  articles  of  textile  nature  was  more  universally 
employed  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  North  America  than  mats  of  reeds, 
rushes,  split  cane,  and  wood;  and  information,  derived  from  such  remnants  of 
the  articles  themselves  as  have  been  recovered  from  caves  and  graves,  is  quite 
full  and  satisfactory.  He  la  Potherie  states  that  the  mats  so  much  used  for 
beds  and  carpets,  and  for  covering  or  shelters,  houses,  etc.,  were  probably  made  of 
pliable  materials  such  as  rushes;  when  used  as  beds,  one  end  of  the  mat  was 
rolled  up  for  a pillow.  Mats  were  not  only  used  in  and  about  the  dwellings  of  the 
aborigines,  but  it  was  a common  practice  to  carry  them  from  place  to  place  to 
sleep  on,  or  for  use  as  seats  or  carpeting  in  meetings  or  councils  of  ceremonial  nature. 
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No.  13106 — Chippewa  Sap  Bucket  Manitoulin. 
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Basketry. 

Among  the  resources  of  nature  utilized  by  the  tribes  of  Ontario,  bark  was 
of  prime  importance,  and  no  branch  of  the  textile  art  was  of  greater  usefulness 
to  the  'aborigines  than  basketry.  Basketry  includes  a number  of  groups  of 
utensils  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  use  to  which  they  were  devoted. 
There  are  baskets  proper,  hampers,  cradles,  shields,  quivers,  sieves,  and  numerous 
other  articles  for  household  and  other  purposes.  The  material  included  nearly 
the  whole  series  of  North  American  textile  plants,  and  the  Indian  women  explored 
the  tribal  habitat  for  the  best.  They  knew  the  time  and  season  for  gathering. 
In  fact,  it  may  well  be  said  that  before  the  coming  of  Europeans,  basketry  supplied 
nearly  every  domestic  necessity  of  the  Indians  from  an  infant’s  cradle  to  the 
richly  decorated  fernery  jars  burned  with  the  dead.  Through  the  province  of 
Ontario,  birch  bark  furnished  the  base  for  many  of  their  household  utensils — 
their  pails  and  sap-buckets  were  very  quickly  made  by  the  Indian  women  and 


Indian  Bark  Barrel. 


served  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  maple  sap  (for  making  sugar)  much  better 
than  the  troughs  made  by  their  more  civilized  successors.  Great  preparation  and 
skill  were  necessary  in  preparing  basketry  cooking  pots.  They  must  be  sub- 
stantial and  watertight,  the  proper  kind  of  stones  must  be  selected  and  cleaned, 
and  tongs  of  a certain  kind  of  wood  were  used  to  place  the  heated  stones  within 
the  basket  pot,  and  thus  heating  of  water  and  cooking  of  food  were  accomplished. 

(P.  347.)  Louis  H.  Morgan  writes  that  "In  the  art  of  basket  work  in  all 
its  varieties  the  Iroquois  women  also  excel.  Their  baskets  are  made  with  a 
neatness,  ingenuity,  and  simplicity,  which  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Splint  is 
the  chief  material,  but  they  likewise  use  a species  of  sweet  grass  and  also  corn 
husks.  Among  these  various  patterns,  which  are  as  diversified  as  convenience  or 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  the  most  perfectly  finished  is  the  sieve-basket.  It  is 
designed  for  sifting  corn  meal  to  remove  the  chit  ‘ and  coarse  particles  after 
the  corn  has  been  pounded  into  flour.  The  bottom  of  the  basket  is  woven  in 
such  fine  checks  that  it  answered  very  perfectly  all  the  ends  of  the  wire  sieve. 
In  their  domestic  economy  the  basket  answered  many  purposes.” 
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Page  41  represents  an  open  twined  wallet  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  who  dwelt 
near  St.  Charles,  Saginaw  County,  Michigan.  The  native  name  is  Na  Moot  and  it  is 
made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  slippery  elm.  The  technique  of  these  wallets 
is  so  interesting  in  the  survival  of  ancient  weaves  that  they  justify  a special 
description.  The  weft  is  plain  twined  weaving;  all  the  ornamentation,  therefore, 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  warp,  which  is  partly  vertical,  but  more  of  the  zigzag 
type  seen  in  many  Aleutian  Island  wallets.  In  all  of  the  specimens  examined,  the 
warp  is  made  up  of  twine,  partly  in  the  material  of  the  weft  and  partly  in 
coloured  yarns.  The  diameter  of  the  warp  twine,  especially  the  yarns,  seems  to  be 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  twists  in  the  weft,  so  that  there  is  a crowding  which 
brings  one  colour  to  the  front  and  leaves  another  colour  inside — that  is,  the  figures 
that  are  brown  on  the  outside  will  appear  in  yarn  on  the  inside,  and  the  reverse. 
To  be  more  explicit,  beginning  at  the  lower  edge  of  any  one  of  these  wallets 
the  warp  may  be  in  pairs,  the  elements  of  which  separate  and  come  together 
alternately  in  the  rows  of  weaving.  On  the  outside  of  the  bag  two  elm-bark 
warp  strands  will  be  included  and  appear ; in  the  next  half  twine  two  yarns 
will  be  included  and  show  on  the  inside  of  the  wallet.  After  this  zigzag  process 
goes  on  for  a short  distance  the  weaver  changes  her  plan,  omits  the  bark  or  the 


Figure  No.  25488 — Bone  Bowl,  Grave,  Walker  Farm. 


yarn  warp  altogether,  but  continues  the  twining  process,  catching  the  warp  in 
every  other  half  turn  of  the  twine.  Again,  there  will  be  a row  or  two  of  ordinary 
twined  weaving  with  straight  warp,  when  she  returns  to  her  zigzag  method, 
covering  the  entire  surface  therewith.  At  the  top  of  the  bag,  an  inch,  or  less,  of 
plain  twined  weaving,  in  which  the  warps  are  vertical  and  included  in  pairs, 
brings  her  to  the  outer  border,  where  all  the  warps  are  twisted  together  and 
turned  back  to  be  fastened  off  in  the  texture. 

Mortars. 

These  were  utensils  employed  by  the  Indian  tribes  for  the  trituration  of  food. 
The  wooden  mortar  was  usually  made  of  a section  of  wood  two  and  a half  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  across  at  the  top.  Sometimes  a flat  bottom  was  found,  some- 
times the  base  was  pointed  so  as  to  fit  in  a hole  made  in  the  ground.  The  cavity 
was  hollowed  out  by  burning  and  scraping.  The  pestles  used  were  of  hard  wood 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four  feet  long.  In  some  cases  they  were  constricted 
about  the  middle  and  then  expanded  towards  each  end  in  a narrowly  elliptic  form, 
others  were  enlarged  only  at  the  lower  end.  Two  women  can  pound  together  with 
alternate  strokes — which  is  the  favourite  way. 
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Figure  No.  21777 — Maple  Sap  Skimmer,  Chippewa — Manitoulm  Island. 
Figure  No.  10512 — Ladle  or  Skimmer  of  Wood. 

Figure  No.  13101— Chippewa  Sugar  Mould,  Manitoulin. 
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Implements  of  Warfare. 

Their  implements  of  warfare  were  mostly  made  of  wood.  Gookin,  an  early 
writer,  states  that  “ their  weapons  were  hows  and  arrows,  clnbs  and  tomahawks, 
made  of  wood  like  a pole-axe,  with  a sharpened  stone  fastened  thereon,  and  for 
defence  they  had  targets  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  The  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
prehistoric  races  of  Ontario  were  mnch  the  same  as  those  to  be  seen  to-day.” 
Mason,  in  the  “ Handbook  of  American  Indians  ” states  that  “ the  bows  of  the 


Bird-eye  Maple  Cup — very  old. 

Xorth  American  Indians  are  quite  as  interesting  as  their  arrows.  The  varied 
environments  quickened  the  inventive  faculty  and  produced  several  varieties,  (1) 
self  bow  made  of  one  piece,  (2)  compound  bow  of  several  pieces  of  wood,  bone, 
or  horn,  lashed  together,  (3)  sinew  baked  bow,  a bow  of  drift-wood,  or  other  brittle 
wood,  reinforced  with  cord  of  sinew  wrapped  many  times  about  it  lengthwise,  from 
wing  to  wing,  (4)  sinew  lined  bow,  a self  bow,  the  back  of  which  is  further  strength- 
ened with  sinew  glued  on.” 


Figure  No.  25006 — Wooden  Spoon  or  Ladle  (Missisauga). 
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In  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  region  the  self  bow  was  the  one  commonly 
used,  and  was  made  of  second  growth  hickory,  ash,  oak,  or  other  hard  wood.  For 
striking  or  piercing  distant  objects  the  bow  and  arrow  was  the  most  useful  and 
universal  weapon  and  implement  of  the  chase  possessed  by  our  prehistoric  races 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  arrow  shafts  were  of  the  simplest  kind  and 
were  manufactured  out  of  wood,  stems  of  wood,  reeds,  and  canes.  The  feathering 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  Indian  arrow,  differing  according  to  the  species 
of  birds,  the  kind  and  number  of  feathers,  and  in  their  form,  length,  and  manner 
of  setting.  Arrows  are  usually  either  without  feathering  or  with  two  feathers 
or  three  feathers. 

Quivers. 

The  material  out  of  which  quivers  were  made  was  usually  determined  by  the 
locality.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  cedar  quivers  were  extensively  used,  but  in  this 
province,  deer-skin,  or  the  hide  of  some  other  animal,  was  most  frequently  utilized. 


Most  beautifully  decorated  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Museum. 

The  blow  gun,  though  once  very  common,  is  now  a weapon  of  the  past  in 
this  province.  Morgan  describes  it  as  “ a wooden  tube  six  feet  long  and  an  inch 
thick.”  In  the  half-inch  bore  was  placed  a slender  dart,  two  feet  long,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  with  a ball  of  thistledown  at  the  base.  The  dart  could  be  discharged 
with  great  accuracy  by  blowing  below  it  in  the  tube.  One  of  these  guns  was 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Parish,  who  secured  it  in  the  interior  of  British 
Guiana,  and  differs  only  from  those  described  by  Morgan  in  that  cotton  was 
used  instead  of  thistledown,  and  the  sharp  point  of  the  dart  was  dipped  in 
poison  (probably  quiarra). 


Wooden  Pestles  and  Mortar. 
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Figure  No.  25479 — Wooden  Spoon,  Grave,  Walker  Farm. 
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Chippewa  Twined  Wallet — Reverse  side. 


Chippewa  Twined  Wallet. 
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Tomahawks. 

The  Algonquin  war  tomahawk  originally  belonged  to  the  war  club,  though 
the  name  applied  to  a group  of  weapons  in  common  use  among  the  Algonquin 
tribes.  The  English  probably  derived  this  word  from  the  Virginia  dialect  as 
tommahick — tomahack — tomahake — ( Strachey,  1612 ) . 

Figure  37592  illustrates  one  of  the  numerous  forms  found  in  the  Museum 
collection.  On  their  wooden  handles  are  to  be  found  excellent  engravings.  They 
were  highly  decorated  with  paint,  with  gaudy  feathers  dangling  at  the  end  of 
the  wooden  handle.  Roger  states  that  this  weapon  is  formed  much  like  a hatchet, 
having  a long  stem  or  handle.  The  head  is  a round  ball  or  knob  of  solid  wood, 
well  enough  calculated  to  knock  men’s  brains  out.  The  tomahawk,  like  their  pipes, 
was  very  generally  employed  in  their  tribal  ceremonies. 

Armour. 

The  Indians  wore  armour  and  helmets  that  they  made  themselves  from 
light  wood  such  as  cedar  or  basswood.  Those  from  thin  reeds  and  strings  were 
so  well  made  that  no  arrow  or  tomahawk  could  pass  through  to  wound  them. 
Many  early  writers  might  be  mentioned  who  give  a description  of  the  armour. 
Lafitau  (1724)  said  their  cuirass  was  a tissue  of  wood,  or  of  small  sticks  of 
reed  cut  to  proportionate  lengths,  strongly  pressed  against  each  other,  woven 
and  enlaced  very  closely  wfith  small  cords  made  of  deerskin.  Fig.  66  shows  the 
angular  Canadian  shield  as  represented  by  Champlain;  he  figured  some  of  these 
sufficiently  curved  to  stand  by  themselves,  thus  sheltering  the  warrior  behind  them. 

While  nature  furnished  the  simplest  defence  to  the  Indians  in  the  vast 
forests  which  surrounded  them,  yet  this  at  times  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  handiwork  of  man.  In  various  parts  of  this  province  (Ontario)  are  to  be 
found  the  earth  remains  of  what  were,  once,  extensively  fortified  village  sites. 
Earthworks  similar  to  those  found  at  Southwold,  Shaw-Wood,  near  London, 
Whitchurch,  and  many  in  the  County  of  Simcoe.  These  elevations  of  earth, 
with  a moat  on  the  outside,  and  frequently  on  the  inner,  were  palisaded  with 
heavy  timbers — in  many  cases  double  rows,  and,  in  some,  triple.  When  the 
white  man  first  visited  Canada,  most  of  the  villages  were  protected  with  surround- 
ing stockades.  The  construction  of  these  defences  was  practically  the  same, 
whether  they  enclosed  a single  house  or  fifty  houses.  Some  few  of  these  forts 
were  square,  but  the  majority  were  circular.  Most  of  the  early  figures  of  these 
forts  represent  them  as  having  a single  entrance  between  overlapping  ends  of  the 
stockades.  These  wooden  walls  varied  considerably  in  height,  many  of  them 
attaining  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  earliest  Canadian  fort,  of  which  we  have 
any  contemporaneous  description,  was  that  visited  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1535. 
This  fort  was  probably  occupied  by  an  Iroquois  band.  We  quote  a brief  account 
from  translation  made  by  Hakluyt — “ The  citie  of  Hochelaga  is  one  within 
another,  framed  like  a sharp  spire,  or  pyramid,  but  laid  acrosse  above.  The 
middlemost  of  them  is  perpendicular.  The  Rampires  are  framed  and  fashioned 
with  pieces  of  timber,  layd  along  very  well  and  cunningly  joyned  together  after 
their  fashion.  This  enclosure  is  in  height  about  two  rods.  It  hath  but  one 
gate  or  entry  thereat,  which  is  shut  with  piles,  stakes,  and  barres.  Over  it, 
and  also  in  many  places  of  the  wall,  there  is  a kind  of  gallerie  to  run  along, 
and  ladders  to  get  up,  all  full  of  stones  and  pebbles  for  the  defence  of  it.” 
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Figure  No.  37592 — Tomahawk.  Eames  collection. 
Figure  No.  37589 — Pipe  Stem. 
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Figure  No.  22062 — Maple  Knot  Bowl.. 
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Beauchamp  states  that  no  account  of  Indian  forts  would  be  complete  without 
a quotation  from  the  quaint  history  of  David  Cusick.  He  said,  “ The  five 
families  were  compelled  to  make  fortification  throughout  their  respective  towns 
in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  the  devouring  monsters.  The  manner  of 
making  the  fort;  at  first  they  set  fire  against  several  trees  as  required  to  make 
a fort,  and  the  stone  axes  are  used  to  rub  off  the  coals  as  to  burn  quicker.  When 
the  tree  burns  down  they  put  fires  to  it;  about  three  paces  apart,  and  burn  it 
down  in  half  a day.  The  logs  are  collected  to  a place  where  they  are  set  up 
around,  according  to  the  bigness  of  the  fort,  and  the  earth  is  heaped  on  both  sides. 
\ fort  has  generally  two  gates,  one  for  passage  and  the  other  to  obtain  water.” 

Ladders. 


Ladders  were  required  in  this  fortification,  and  they  were  very  ingeniously 
made.  An  inclined  post  with  notches  answered  for  a house  or  defensive  wall. 


Indian  Ladder. 

The  most  simple  and  primitive  Indian  ladder  was  the  trunk  of  a tree,  with  the 
branches  so  lopped  off  as  to  make  steps.  A tree  was  frequently  left  in  the  middle 
of  a fort  and  utilized  as  a ladder  for  observation  purposes. 
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Cradles. 

This  is  the  Indian  device  in  which  their  infants  were  found  during  the 
early  months  of  their  lives.  It  served  for  both  cradle  and  baby  carriage,  especially 
the  latter.  In  Canada  these  cradles  were  briefly  described  in  1611  and  frequently 
after,  but  not  at  much  length.  The  Algonquins  of  this  province  used  wood  in 
their  manufacture.  In  other  parts  of  Canada,  skin,  bark,  and  wickerwood 
cradles  were  in  use.  Some  of  the  tribes  made  use  of  a wooden  hammock  suspended 
by  the  ends,  others  made  use  of  net-work.  Dugout  cradles  were  used  on  the 
north  Pacific  Coast.  The  infant  was  placed  in  a little  box  of  cedar.  The  region 
furnished  the  material  and  the  adze  habit,  acquired  in  canoe  excavation,  made 
the  manufacture  easy.  Carver,  in  describing  one  of  these,  says,  “ The 
women  place  their  children,  soon  after  they  are  born,  on  boards  stuffed  with  soft 
moss  such  as  is  found  in  morasses  or  meadows.  The  child  is  laid  on  its  back 
in  one  of  these  cradles,  and,  being  wrapped  in  skins  to  keep  it  warm,  is  secured 
in  it  by  small  bent  pieces  of  timber.  By  strings  they  fasten  them  to  branches 
of  trees,  and  in  this  position  the  child  is  kept  for  several  months. 

The  board  cradle  of  the  Ontario  aborigines  was  made  from  a thin  rectangular 
board,  which  was  frequently  carved  and  gorgeously  painted.  It  had  a projecting 
foot-rest.  The  infant,  wrapped  in  furs,  was  entirely  encased,  and  over  the  face 
v^as  bent  a flat  bow,  frequently  adorned  with  pendants.  This  frame  was  supported 
and  carried  on  the  mother’s  back. 


Bridges. 

An  Ontario  Indian,  as  a rule,  troubled  himself  little  about  bridges,  for  being 
a good  swimmer,  he  easily  crossed  any  ordinary  stream,  and  usually  had  little 
care  about  ^vetting  his  clothes.  When  he  wished  to  spare  these,  a tree,  fallen 
across  the  stream,  gave  him  a free  passage. 

Ceremonial  Articles  of  Wood. 

A prominent  place  in  their  councils  was  ahvays  given  to  sticks  or  poles 
used  for  the  better  exhibition  of  wampum  and  presents.  In  the  condolence  council, 
the  ceremonial  wampum  was  hung  on  a stick,  and  removed  and  returned — a 
bunch  at  a time.  The  wampum  sent  out  to  call  a council  had  a small  stick 
attached,  on  which  notches  were  cut,  one  for  each  day  before  the  council.  The 
recipient  cut  away  a notch  daily,  and  thus  preserved  the  date. 

Masks  or  False  Faces. 

Throughout  North  America  masks  were  worn  in  ceremonies,  usually  religious 
or  quasi-religious,  but  sometimes  purely  social  in  character.  Page  47  represents 
an  Iroquois  mask  from  a Reserve  near  Brantford.  It  is  quite  characteristic  of 
a large  number  of  wooden  masks  made  use  of  by  the  Six  Nation  Indians.  In 
many  cases  the  Medicine  Men  alone  were  masked,  and  at  times  in  their  secret 
conclaves  the  entire  company  were  so  decorated.  In  the  ivest,  animals’  heads, 
both  actual  and  mythical,  were  utilized  in  many  of  their  ceremonies.  The 
Iroquois  mask  represented  gives  a distorted  mouth  frequently  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  specimens  as  the  one  represented. 
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Figure  No.  37628 — Iroquois  Mask, 
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Carver,  in  describing  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  west,  describes  how  out 
of  two  bent  pieces  of  hardwood  they  manufactured  a kind  of  forceps  with  which 
they  extracted  the  hairs  from  their  faces.  Many  other  articles  manufactured  out 
of  wood  could  be  mentioned.  The  artistic  ingenuity  shown  in  their  makeup  is 
highly  creditable  to  a semi-civilized  race.  Amongst  these  might  be  mentioned  the 
canoe,  dugout,  snow-shoes,  sledges  for  transportation,  and  many  others.  In  con- 
clusion we  may  well  say  with  Beauchamp  in  “ Aboriginal  Use  of  Wood  in  N.  Y.” — 
“ It  is  every  way  probable  that  the  aborigines  had  many  useful  or  ornamental 
articles  of  wood  or  of  vegetable  material,  of  which  we  have  little  idea.  Some 
were  laid  aside  when  the  more  attractive  ornaments  of  the  white  man  met  their 
eyes.  Nearly  all  have  perished,  and  many  were  never  mentioned  by  early 
observers.  A knowledge  that  some  existed  has  been  preserved  by  mere  words  in 
early  vocabularies,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  some  things  known  to  us  in 
stone  and  bone  had  their  counterparts  in  wood.  Who  has  seen  in  New  York  a 
wooden  bead,  or  hoe,  or  shield?  Yet  all  were  in  use  300  years  ago.  That  many 
other  common  things  perished  with  them  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  No  trace 
remains  of  the  grotesque  house  carvings  of  the  Iroquois  and  few  of  their  ingenious 
appliances  in  everyday  life.  The  skill  shown  in  some  gives  us  a hint  of  how 
skilfully  every  forest  need  was  met  in  the  abundant  supplies  of  a broad  forest  land.5’ 


The  natural  features  of  the  township  of  Whitchurch  are  more  varied  than  those 
of  most  of  the  sections  of  the  county  of  York.  The  high  land  between  Lakes  Simcoe 
and  Ontario,  known  as  the  Oak  Ridge,  runs  almost  diagonally  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east  angle  of  the  township.  Here  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Hol- 
land, the  Rouge,  the  Don,  and  other  streams  have  their  rise.  Numerous  lakes  are 
scattered  along  this  height  of  land.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemonville  there  are 
numerous  springs  gushing  forth  the  purest  water  any  trout  could  wish  to  live  in, 
and  in  the  years  to  come  much  of  the  water  from  those  extensive  springs  will  be 
conveyed  to  Toronto  for  drinking  purposes.  In  the  early  days  it  was  a rugged, 
picturesque  region,  abounding  in  sylvan  scenery  and  presenting  many  features  of 
interest.  In  such  a country  we  might  well  expect  to  find  an  extensive  Indian  occu- 
pation in  the  days  preceding  the  conquest  of  the  Hurons  and  Tionnontates  by  the 
Iroquoian  confederacy.  Such  is  the  case — numerous  Indian  remains  have  been  un- 
earthed from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  the  district,  indicating  that  in  pre- 
historic times  it  must  have  contained  a large  aboriginal  population.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  these  village  sites  is  the  one  situated  on  Lots  14  and  15,  in  the 
6th  concession  (the  property  of  Mr.  Murphy) — known  and  spoken  of  by  the  oldest 
inhabitants  as  “ the  old  Indian  f ort.”  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship. The  early  settlers  examined  it  and  spoke  of  it  with  superstitious  awe,  look- 
ing upon  it  as  the  abode  of  a wonderous  people.  It  was  then  covered  with  hush, 
yet  still  showing  plainly  the  extensive  clay  elevations  used  for  their  palisades. 
Fortified  village  sites  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  province.  The  simplest  de- 
fences were  those  furnished  the  Indians  by  nature.  High  elevations  as  well  as  the 
plain  beside  some  stream  were  utilized,  with  a dense  forest  surrounding  them.  This 
fort  is  that  known  as  a “ hill  fort,”  and  resembles  in  many  respects  the  Shaw-Wood 
fortified  village  site  described  in  last  year’s  report.  The  clay  elevation  extends 
along  part  of  the  northern  side.  On  its  western  front,  facing  the  6th  conces- 
sion, it  is  well  marked  nearly  all  the  way  for  over  779  feet.  It  runs 
slightly  over  the  top  of  the  ridge  part  of  the  distance,  where  it  is  10  feet  below 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  On  the  southern  side,  a short  distance  above  and  west  of 
Mr.  Murphy’s  house,  it  sweeps  in  an  east  by  south-east  direction,  and  is  in  some 
places  several  feet  in  height,  and  in  others  less.  When  it  runs  into  the  cultivated 
fields  its  identity  has  been  obliterated.  It  includes  an  area  of  about  7%  acres. 
When  visited,  most  of  this  was  planted  with  corn  just  coming  up,  and  the  sites  of 
about  a dozen  hark  houses  could  he  discerned.  The  darkened  sandy  soil,  intermixed 
with  broken  pottery  and  other  broken  artifacts,  indicates  clearly  their  location. 
A very  extensive  moat,  now  obliterated,  extends  from  the  south-east  to  the  north- 
west  corner.  Upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  its  north-west  angle,  and  outside  the 
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fortification  wall',  is  a very  extensive  burial  site  immediately  opposite  the  west  side 
of  the  fort,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  there  is  an  extensive  burying  ground. 
In  this  ground,  as  outside  the  fort,  the  burials  are  in  single  graves.  Some  60  feet 
within  this  angle,  Mr.  Murphy,  in  blasting  out  a large  pine  stump,  from  which  the 
tree  had  been  taken  over  half  a century  before,  discovered  a skeleton  underneath, 
the  bones  of  which,  now  in  the  museum,  were  in  a very  much  decayed  condition. 
The  single  grave  mode  of  burial  would  probably  indicate  an  Algonquin  origin  of 
the  occupants  of  this  site. 
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Indian  Fort  at  Whitchurch.  View  in  cornfield,  looking  northwest 
showing  ashpits. 


Indian  Fort  at  Whitechurch.  Cornfield,  looking  southeast, 
showing  ash  beds. 
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Fortified  Village  Site,  Whitchurch. 
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Indian  Fort.  Village  Site  at  Whitchurch.  View  from  road,  showing  remains  of  earthworks. 


“ We  must  know  when  to  doubt,  when  to  feel  certain,  when  to  submit.  Who 
fails  in  this  understands  not  the  force  of  reason.  There  are  those  who  offend  against 
these  three  rules,  either  by  accepting  everything  as  evidence  for  want  of  knowing 
what  evidence  is ; or  by  doubting  everything,  for  want  of  knowing  when  to  submit • 
or  by  yielding  in  everything,  for  want  of  knowing  when  to  use  their  judgment.” — 
Pascal.  “ Pensees !’ 

Preamble. 

From  the  triumphant  hour  when  Columbus,  accompanied  by  copper-coloured 
and  eagle-plumed  men  of  the  new  world,  stood  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
speculation  began  among  the  learned  and  the  curious  over  the  origin  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  mysterious  western  lands.  The  same  elusive  problem  has  challenged 
the  attention  of  scholars  and  scientists  for  four  hundred  years  and  is  to-day  pleading 
for  solution. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  is  enormous  and  is,  spasmodically,  increasing  in 
bulk  and  complexity.  Indeed,  if  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  have  been  written 
on  the  origin  of  the  American  Indian  could  be  resuscitated  and  collected,  “ the  world 
itself,”  to  repeat  the  words  of  St.  J ohn,  “ would  not  be  able  to  contain  them.”  The 
mists  which  obscure  the  beginnings  of  aboriginal  man  in  America  impair  our  vision 
to-day,  and  at  best  we  have  only  the  consolation  of  the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida,  who 
saw  “ men,  as  it  were  trees,  walking.”  No  one,  however  omnivorous  his  reading, 
may  hope  to  study  and  digest  all  the  home  and  foreign  literature  bearing  on  the 
perplexing  question.  At  most  he  can  but  cull  from  the  confused  mass  a few  import- 
ant facts  decisive  of  a partial  solution.  In  a brief  article  such  as  this  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  views  and  theories  of  great  importance.  Any 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  and  hypotheses  on  the  abstruse  subject 
would  involve  us  in  hopeless  confusion.  In  this  article  we  will  endeavour  to  keep 
the  question  free  from  obscurity,  avoiding  when  we  can,  technical  words  and  expres- 
sions. We  will  follow  what  appears  to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  advance  a 
theory  which,  in  the  attempted  solution  of  this  intricate  problem,  presents  the 
authority  of  greater  probability . If  it  were  possible  to  reconstruct  ancient  American 
history  to-day,  to  place  it  on  a solid  foundation,  and  to  reunite  in  uninterrupted 
chronological  order  the  cosmographic  fragments  found  in  Maya  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ings, in  Hondurian  Katuns,  and  in  the  narratives  of  Spanish  and  Indo-Spanish 
historians,  much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  a mysterious  race  and  on 
a land  that  disappeared  in  primordial  times. 

[541 
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A Retrospect. 

When  studying  the  progress  of  civilization  we  notice  that  everywhere  the 
knowledge  of  man  increases  with  the  enlargement  of  the  territory  open  to  his 
researches.  Scientific  men  assure  us  that,  in  proportion  as  science  is  expanded  by 
new  discoveries  and  new  demonstrations,  the  field  of  knowledge  is  also  expanded. 

With  the  discovery  of  America  all  departments  of  knowledge  experienced  a 
change  and  a forward  impetus  of  which  the  memory  of  our  day  is  barely  conscious. 
If  we  study  carefully  the  publications  of  that  wonderful  epoch  and  compare  the 
exploits,  explorations  and  achievements  of  the  Spaniards  recorded  by  Peter  Martyre 
de  ’Anghiera,  Oviedo,  Cortes,  Dias,  Gomarra  and  others,  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  men  of  our  own  times,  we  will  be  surprised  at 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and  will  discover  in  the  work^  of  these  early  writers 
the  germs  of  the  most  important  physical  and  physiographic  truths  which  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  learned  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  pondered  over  the  origin  and  migra- 
tions of  the  aborigines  of  the  newly  found  continent  andi  the  filiation  of  their  lan- 
guages and  dialects;  they  studied  and  catalogued  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
lands;  they  disputed  over  the  trade  winds  and  the  pelagic  currents.  They 
endeavoured  to  find  out  the  cause  of  volcanic  eruptions  and  their  relationship  to 
earthquakes.  They  mapped  and  delineated  whole  regions,  named  mountains,  rivers 
and  valleys  and  left  us  an  invaluable  library  on  original  man  and  savage  nature.  In 
this  incomparable  collection  are  included  dissertations  on  botany,  geology,  miner- 
alogy, zoology,  ethnology,  and  on  tribal  manners  and  customs,  interspersed  with 
characteristic  anecdotes  and  bits  of  folk  lore. 

The  wonderful  discoveries,  the  dual  conquests  in  the  intellectual  and  physical 
worlds  were  more  worthily  appreciated  by  the  men  of  these  times  than  we  dream  of 
to-day.  From  the  pen  of  a contemporary  of  Columbus  we  learn  with  what  a pro- 
found sentiment  of  admiration  the  intellect  of  that  time  accepted  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  as  eras  full  of  the  marvellous. 
<e  Every  day,”  wrote  Peter  Martyre  de  ’Anghiera,  “ brings  us  new  prodigies  from  this 
new  world,  from  the  antipodes  of  the  west,  which  a certain  genius  named  Christopher 
Columbus  has  discovered.  Our  friend,  Pomponius  Loetus,  cried  with  joy  when  I 
imparted  to  him  the  first  news  of  this  astounding  discovery.  c Who  now/  he 
exclaimed,  ‘ can  cease  to  wonder  over  the  discoveries  attributed  to  Saturn,  to  Ceres 
and  Triptotemy,  or  who  can  deny  that  the  Phenicians  reunited  the  wandering  tribes 
and  founded  great  cities  in  far  distant  lands'  It  was  reserved  for  our  day  to  have 
enlarged  the  horizon  of  thought  and  to  see  for  ourselves  the  possibility  of  new  and 
great  achievements.”* 

Brief  Review  of  Pre-Columbian  Culture. 

In  1915  Professor  Hiram  Bingham,  Director  of  the  Yale  Peruvian  expedition, 
visited  the  ruins  of  a megalithic  city  of  ancient  Peru,  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
TJrabamba  River.  On  returning  to  the  United  States  he  wrote  an  account  of  his 
explorations.  He  tells  us  of  the  remains  of  a city  that  was  built  probably  a thousand 
years  before  the  Redemption;  that  the  ruins  are  of  extraordinary  interest,  of  great 
magnificence  and  bulk,  and  that  the  ancient  city  included  temples,  palaces  and 
public  baths,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  stone  houses.  The  great  blocks  of 


* “ De  Insulis  Nuper  Repertis.”  Preface  VI. 
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Fine  pre-Incan  poncho,  with  typical  designs.  A splendid  shawl-like  garment  from  Peru. 
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white  granite,  some  of  them  twelve  feet  long,  are  so  cut  and  jointed  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  say  where  the  joinings  are.  Though  no  mortar  or  adhesive  sub- 
stance was  used  the  walls  have  withstood  the  elements  for  at  least  two  thousand 
years.  Further  on  in  his  narrative  Mr.  Bingham  adds : “ The  Peruvian  pottery  of 
these  ancient  people  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of  ancient  Greece.  . . . 
They  reached  a high  degree  of  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  and,  from  the 
wool  of  the  domesticated  alpaca,  wove  excellent  cloth.  We  found  surgical  tools  and 
instruments  for  trepanning  made  of  obsidian.  They  tamed  the  llamas  and  alpacas, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  transported,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  stones  weighing  fifteen 
ions.  In  architecture,  engineering,  pottery,  and  textiles,  they  equalled  the  ancient 
Babylonians.”* 

The  work  that  these  early  builders  accomplished  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Hor  may  anyone  explain  how  it  was  done.  Huge  rocks  that  were  quarried  and 
transported  with  great  labour  and  by  the  combined  efforts  of  hundreds  of  men  were 
fitted  together  with  wonderful  nicety.  “ To  say  there  are  seams  too  fine  to  insert  a 
knife  edge,”  writes  Mr.  Bingham,  “ leaves  the  story  only  partially  told.” 

When  Dr.  George  K.  Cherri,  the  naturalist,  returned  in  1917,  from  his  explor- 
ations in  the  regions  of  the  River  of  Doubt,  Brazil,  he  informed  us  that,  when  he 
visited  the  old  Inca  capital  of  Cuzco,  Peru,  he  found  abundant  evidence  of  a great 
and  ancient  civilization.  He  also  passed  some  days  examining  the  pre-historic 
fortifications  of  Ollanytambo,  “ where,”  he  writes,  f great  blocks  of  granite,  six  feet 
bv  twelve,  have  been  transported  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  summit  of  a hill  so  steep 
that  I doubt  if  a goat  could  climb  it  to-day.”  The  Spanish  historian,  Garcillaso,  in 
his  fifth  volume,  says  that  many  of  the  stones  in  the  fortress  of  Sacsahuanan,  Peru, 
are  of  great  size,  and  that  a Spanish  priest,  who  visited  the  cyclopean  structure, 
accompanied  by  a military  officer,  was  so  amazed  at  the  massiveness  of  the  blocks 
that  he  asked  his  companion  “ if  it  were  possible  for  men  to  raise  and  place  in 
position  the  stones  without  the  aid  of  the  devil.”  One  of  these  stones  which  was 
lifted  to  a height  of  sixty  feet  weighs  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons.f 

Irrigation  and  Agriculture. 

Professor  0.  F.  Cook,  who,  in  1915,  explored  the  region  around  Ollantayamba, 
Peru,  and  studied  the  agriculture  of  the  early  people,  informs  us  that  “ the  ancient 
Peruvians  were  probably  the  most  industrious  and  highly  organized  people  in 
history.  Centuries  before  Columbus  discovered  America  they  had  developed  an 
intense  agriculture.”  | 

Peru  reached  a stage  of  reclamation  projects  long  before  America  was  discov- 
ered by  Europeans.  “ Our  own  undertakings,”  Mr.  Cooke  assures  us,  “ sink  into 
insignificance  in  the  face  of  what  this  vanished  race  accomplished  (p.  476).  The 
construction  of  the  ancient  channels  for  irrigation  was  an  enormous  undertaking, 
perhaps  not  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  from  these  aqueducts  alone 
we  have  the  right  to  conclude  that  agriculture  and  horticulture  must  have  attained 
a,  high  development.”  Garcillasso,  in  his  history,  speaks  of  one  aqueduct  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  leagues  long,  with  a depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  of  another  irrigating 
canal  fifty-five  leagues  in  length. If 

* “ Explorations  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas.”  Washington,  1916. 

t Prehistoric  Man,  p.  264,  Scott  Elliot. — Seely  & Co.,  London. 

t Staircase  Farms  of  the  Ancient  Peruvians.”  National  Geographic  Magazine,  1916. 

f The  old  Spanish  league  is  equal  to  2.41  of  our  miles. 
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A handsome  poncho  in  brilliant  colors  from  old  Peru. 
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The  Great  Cahokia  Mound  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 
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Writers  of  large  historical  works  on  America  in  early  Spanish  times,  such  as 
Garcillaso  de  la  Vega  and  Cieza  de  Leon,  may  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  for 
effect,  but  surely  no  such  suspicion  may  rest  on  the  names  of  eminent  professors 
associated  to-day  with  our  great  universities  and  national  historical  societies. 
Among  these  distinguished  men  is  Professor  0.  E.  Cook;  who  iells  us  that:  “The 
ancient  Peruvians  had  the>  most  complete  social  organization  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  These  people  performed  a lasting  service  for  the  whole  world”  (p.  533)  ; 
and  Scott  Elliot,  who  writes:  “In  both  these  states  (Mexico*  and  Peru)  copper 
seems  to  have  been  known.  In  Peru,  under  the  Incas,  metal  work  was  very  ingeni- 
ous. Gold,  silver  and  bronze  were  skilfully  managed,  beaten  out,  or  worked  up  into 
filigrees.  There  were  images  of  singing  birds  in  gold  and  a profusion  of  gold  plate.”* 
We  can  now  understand  why  Piedrahita,  Bishop  of  'Grenada,  writes  in  his  history 
that  he  saw  “ elegant  articles  of  filigree  fashioned  into  figures  of  eagles,  toads, 
snakes,  and  into  ear-rings  and  bracelets.”  The  philosopher,  Carli,  after  examining 
articles  unearthed  near  Cuzco,  says  that : “ It  is  certain  that  French  mathe- 
maticians have  not  been  able  to  understand  how  these  ancient  people  succeeded  in 
making  statuettes  of  gold  and  silver,  hollow  and  thin,  and  of  one  cast.”f 

Of  the  advanced  material  civilization  of  Central  America,  Peru,  Colombia,  and 
neighbouring  lands,  there  cannot  now  be  two  opinions.  People  who  could  handle 
huge  blocks  of  stone,  determine  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  calculate  the  periods 
of  the  moon  and  stars,  build  great  pyramids  and  substantial  houses  in  stone,  invent 
a hierographic  and  an  ideographic  writing,  reach  a high  level  in  ceramic,  metallurgic 
and  lapidary  arts,  dig  great  irrigating  canals,  construct  metalled  highways  and 
excel  in  agriculture,  were,  for  their  time,  beyond  contradiction,  a high  barbaric,  if 
not  a civilized  race. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  W.  H.  Prescott’s  flamboyant  description  of  the  bar- 
baric splendour  of  Montezuma’s  palace  and  of  the  civilization  of  the  Toltecs  and 
Aztecs,  yet,  overlooking  his  exuberant  imagination  and  the  temptation  to  exaggerate 
on  the  part  of  his  Spanish  authorities,  we  cannot  charge  his  witnesses  with  deliberate 
misrepresentation.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  is  at 
times  too  greatly  influenced  by  Maya  myths  and  legends  invalidate  his  proofs  and 
arguments  supporting  the  social  culture  of  the  Mayas.  We  cannot  suspect  a con- 
spiracy of  deception  among  all  the  Indo-Spanish  and  Spanish  writers  and  historians 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  during  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries.  In  their  ideas  and  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas  they  differed  one  from 
the  other,  but  in  their  admiration  for  the  civilization,  even  in  its  decay,  of  the  Mayas 
and  the  Toltecs  or  Aztecs,  they  were  unanimous. 

The  Indo-Spanish  historian,  Fernando  de  Alba  Ixtlilxochitl  (pronounced 
Isht-lil-shot-itl)  in  the  Fourth  Relation  of  his  history  says  that  “ with  tools  made 
of  tin  and  copper  they  cut  not  only  metals  but  precious  stones.  They  fashioned 
metal  of  gold  and  silver  in  a very  delicate  way.  Their  metallurgists  so  mixed  metals 
that  feathers  of  birds  and  scales  of  fishes  would  be  alternately  of  gold  and  silver. 
With  tools  of  silver  and  flint,  called  quijarros,  they  carved  images  of  their  gods  out 
of  alabaster  and  onyx.  They  painted,  true  to  life,  landscapes,  birds,  animals,  fishes 
and  lizards.  They  had  sculptors,  carvers,  painters,  mosaists,  metallurgists  and 
moulders  to  give  shape  to  stone,  clay  and  metal.  Their  jewellers  and  lapidaries 
could  imitate  all  manner  of  plants,  animals,  flowers  and  birds.  From  vegetable  and 
mineral  dves  they  could  imitate  any  colour,  and  from  the  hair  of  animals  and 
feathers  of  birds,  they  made  feather  cloth.” 

* “ Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story,”  n.  263. 

t “Eettres  Americanos,”  Yol.  I,  p.  21. 
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Lizana  says  that  the  ancient  Mayas  built  four  great  roads  through  Yucatan, 
Chiapas  and  Tabasco,  and  that  traces  of  these  highways  remained  till  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest.  Furthermore,  Desire  Charnay,  in  his  Ancient  Cities  of  the 
Yew  World,”  informs  us  that  he  discovered  remains  of  a concrete  road  from  Izmail, 
Yucatan,  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  facing  the  sacred  island  of  Cosumel.  The  immense 
ruins  which  the  'Spaniards  discovered  in  the  regions  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Darien  and  the  Equator,  particularly  in  the  territories  of  Cartama  and  Caramenta 
and  the  basin  of  the  upper  Magdalena ; the  roads  metalled  with  great  stones,  larger 
even  than  those  in  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  all  these,  with  other  existing  traces  of  an 
ancient  civilization,  prove  the  population  and  strength  of  a race  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  was  descending  to  savagery.* 

More  plants  were  domesticated  in  Peru,  than  in  any  othet  part  of  the  world. 
Domestication  of  a large  series  of  crop  plants,  such  as  cotton,  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
cassava,  beans,  peanuts,  tobacco,  quinoa,  and  the  Gulielmo  palm,  dates  back  to 
immemorial  times.  Botanists  tell  us  it  demands  a very  long  time  to  cultivate  and 
artificially  prbpagate  a wild  plant  into  a domestic. 

Testimony  of  Eye  Witnesses. 

There  are  seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  in  Central  America, 
Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  where  the  traveller  is  seldom  out  of  sight  of  some  monument, 
pyramid  or  group  of  buildings,  the  remains  of  an  unknown  and  pre-historic  race. 
The  explorers  and  travellers,  Palacio  (1567),  Del  Rio  (1787),  Dupaix  (1807), 
Stephens  and  Catherwood  (1840),  Desire  Charnay  (1880-6),  the  Abbe  Braseur  de 
Bourbourg  (1854),  Squier,  Waldeck,  and  others,  who  travelled  through  these  mys- 
terious lands,  testify  to  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  of  the  early  builders  and 
contend  that  these  edifices,  built  of  large  stones,  laid,  in  many  instances,  in  mortar, 
are  equal  in  point  of  finish  to  our  best  modern  masonry. 

On  some  of  these  buildings,  like  the  “ Casa  Kabah  99  of  Copan,  words  fail  to 
give  a clear  notion  of  the  work,  for  what  definite  conception  is  conveyed  when  it  is 
stated  that  in  a single  continuous  facade,  20,000  pebbles  were  used,  fashioned  into 
varied  special  shapes,  and  each  fitted  in  to  represent  some  individual  part  of  the 
human  face,  some  figure  or  geometric  design,  and  all  placed  together  with  such  skill 
as  to  give  the  impression  of  an  unbroken  whole. 

Yor  can  any  man  say  how  old  these  ruined  structures  of  Peru,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  Honduras,  Yicaragua  and  Guatemala  are;  when  they  were  built, 
how  long  they  were  inhabited,  and  when  and  why  they  were  abandoned. 

Age  of  Pyramids  and  Buildings. 

“ Nations  melt  from  Power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have 
Felt  the  sunshine  for1  awhile,  and  downward  go.” 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Peruvians,  Mayas  and  Mexicans 
had  lost  the  civilization  of  their  ancestors  and  were  descending  to  savagery.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  conquerors  found  the  Mexican  tribes  the  most 
enlightened  of  all  American  Indians,  yet  these  tribes  had  fallen  sadly  away  from 
fhe  civilization  of  the  Toltecs  and  the  pre-Columbian  Mayas.  “ The  cult  of  Mexico,” 
writes  Orozco  of  Berra,  “ was  awfully  hideous.  It  demanded  a continuous  shedding 
of  blood.”  f 

* In  the  fortress  of  Cuzco,  Peru,  are  huge  blocks  of  stone,  38  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and 
6 feet  thick,  brought  from  a ouarrv  twelve  miles  distant. 

t “ Historia  Antiquia  de  Mexico,”  Vol.  IV,  L.  III. 
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Ruins  of  the  Convent — Pachacamac — Peru. 
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Foul  idolatry,  gross  superstition,  cruel  wars  and  cannibalism  threatened  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  with  extinction,  or  a degeneracy  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  Australian  bushman.  The  ferocious  and  ruthless  military  con- 
federacy composed  of  the  Aztecs,  Acoluas  and  Tepanecas  ( Ixtlilxochitl , “ Ilistoria 
Chichimeca Kingsborough  IX,  219),  meant  a war  of  extermination  or  servile 
subjection  for  all  other  tribes  and,  in  the  end,  savagery  for  all.  A.  F.  Bandelier,  the 
greatest  English-writing  authority  on  Mexican  prehistoric  civilization,  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  author  of  the  “ Spanish  Pioneers,”  and  Susan  Hale,  writer  of  books  of 
travel,  agree  in  stating  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  tribes  of 
Mexico  and  Yucatan  were  reaching  the  bed-rock  of  savagery. 

Age  of  Man  in  America. 

Then,  when  and  by  whom  were  these  great  pyramids  and  splendid  buildings 
constructed  ? If  it  be  true,  as  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  holds,  in  his  voluminous,  work, 
“ Native  Races  of  the  Pacific,”  that  the  civilization  of  Central  America  antedates 
all  eastern  civilizations,  then  we  may  have  to  go  back  very  far  to  the  time  when  the 
great  structures  were  erected. 

Colonel  Galindo,  the  explorer,  also  contends  that  America  is  the  true  cradle  of 
civilization,  and  Le  Noir  is  of  the  opinion  that  primitive  American  civilization  is 
more  than  three  thousand  years  old.*  Captain  Dupaix,  in  his  book,  says  some  of 
the  buildings  of  Central  America  antedate  the  deluge.4  He  states  that  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  Copan  he  found  vegetable  mould  nine  feet  deep,  the  beginning  of  which 
dated  from  the  final  abandonment  of  the  buildings.  In  another  court,  at  Palenque, 
the  venerable  traveller  and  artist,  Count  de  Waldeek,  in  his  “ Voyage  Pittoresquo 
dans  le  Yucatan,”  tells  us  he  measured  trees  that  were  nine  feet  in  diameter,  but 
this  would  be  no  proof  of  the  age  of  the  buildings,  for  other  trees  may  have  lived 
and  fallen  before  Waldeek’ s trees  began  to  exist.  The  Count  also  mentions  that  in 
one  of  the  halls  the  stone  tortoises,  raised  in  relief  on  the  granite  floor,  were  worn 
down  to  almost  obliteration  by  the  feet  of  worshippers  who  were  probably  bare- 
footed. 

Charles  Darwin,  the  naturalist,  says  he  found  on  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo, 
off  the  Peruvian  coast,  eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea,  shells  that  had  long  lain  dead 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  • Continuing  his  excavations,  he  came  across  ears  of  Indian 
corn  and  a piece  of  decayed  cotton  string , resembling  the  twine  he  found  with 
mummified  bodies  in  the  ancient  burial  grounds  or  Iluacas  of  the  Peruvians.  He 
adds  : “ It  is  almost  certain  that  they  (shells,  corn,  etc.)  were  accumulated  on  a 
true  beach  upraised  eighty-five  feet,  .and  upraised  this  much  since  man  inhabited 
Peru.”  f 

The  remains  of  primitive  art  and  the  impress  made  by  man  on  nature  predicate 
his  residence  in  America  to  be  coeval  with  the  oldest  events  of  history.  The  kitchen - 
midden  seen  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  at  the  mouth  of  Altamaha  River,  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic,  was  ten  feet  high  and  covered  ten  acres  of  ground.  “ How  many  years,” 
asks  Brinton,  “would  it  require  to  accumulate  such  a mound  of  human  offal,  of 
bones,  shells,  and  charcoal  ?”  J 

The  ruins  of  Mitla,  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  are  to-day  as  they  were  when  the 
Franciscan  friar,  Toribio  de  Benaventa,  better  known  as  Motolinia,  visited  and 

* “ Antiquites  Mexicaines,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  73. 

t “Geological  Observations.”  p.  260.  Appleton  & Co..  1897.  3rd  ed. 

t Myths  of  the  New  World,”  p.  37.  Holt  & Co.,  N.Y.,  1886. 
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described  them  in  1529.  But  Desire  Charnay  says  he  discovered,  at  Mitla,  indica- 
tions of  an  earlier  architecture  altogether  superior  to  that  of  the  existing  buildings.* 

Early  in  1916  Mr.  S.  S.  Morley  left  the  United  States  with  a party  organized 
for  archaeological  explorations  in  Yucatan.  At  Tuluum,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Yucatan,  he  photographed  and  took  measurements  of  a hieroglyphic  monument 
carrying  a Maya  date  corresponding  to  our  year  290  A.D.  At  Uzxactum  the  party 
found  the  remains  of  a large  city  and  a monument  belonging  to  Cycle  8 of  Maya 
chronology,  bringing  the  time  back  to  50  A.D. 

In  South  America,  as  in  Mexico,  Yucatan,  in  Central  America,  everywhere,  we 
find  the  remains  of  a prehistoric  civilization,  a civilization  so  old  that  we  cannot, 
even  approximately,  estimate  the  era  of  its  decline. 

“ Year  these  regions/’  says  Theodore  Roosevelt,  writing  of  the  forest  wealth 
around  Paramo  de  las  Pappas,  State  of  Columbia,  South  America,  “ civilization 
after  civilization  has  sprung  up,  flourished  and  withered  away  to  nothing  during  the 
dim  ages  before  the  Spanish  sea-faring  adventurers  first  crossed  the  western  ocean.” f 

In  1916  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  sent  Professor  Leo  E.  Miller 
to  the  lands  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Magdalena  River  in  search  of  specimens 
of  rare  birds  and  their  nests.  Returning,  in  1917,  he  tells  us  that  in  the  forests  of 
these  unfrequented  and  uninhabited  regions  he  found  the  remains  of  ruined  temples, 
altars  and  monoliths,  stone  images  from  two  to  eight  feet  high,  and  “ the  remnants 
of  works  of  art  which  have  yielded  to  decay  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries.” 
Continuing,  he  writes : “ J ust  how  to  account  for  the  advance  of  civilization  to  a 
point  where  art  and  architecture  were  encouraged,  and  which  supported  a well 
organized  form  of  government,  and  then  to  explain  its  complete  extinction,  is  a 
question  we  cannot  answer.” 

Dr.  Unsokling,  Curator  of  the  Paraguay  National  Museum,  visited,  in  1916, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tiahuanaco,  Bolivia,  and  the  ruins  of  a city 
recently  discovered  at  Tacumba,  Paraguay.  He  claims  they  antedate  the  Christian 
era  and  prove  the  extent  of  ancient  American  civilization. 

Admitting  then,  with  Professor  Cooke,  that  there  was  in  America,  at  least  two 
thousand  years  ago,  a civilization  not  inferior  to  that  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
we  are  confronted  with  two  problems  inviting  a solution : — 

. 1.  From  wdiat  land  did  these  ancient  people  come? 

2.  How  did  their  civilization  originate  and  develop  ? 

“ The  Church  is  committed  to  no  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  world  or  its  inhabitants.” 

- — “ Evolution  and.  Dogma,”  XXV,  J.  A.  Zahm,  Ph.IX,  LL.D.,  C.S.C. 

Age  of  the  Human  Race. 

While  Professor  Cooke  admits  that  American  civilization  existed  two  or  three 
thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  he  does  not,  nor  does  any  paleontolo- 
gist, undertake  to  say  how  long  man  has  existed  on  the  American  Continent.  If  w^e 
can  determine,  even  approximately,  the  beginning  of  man’s  appearance  on  our 
earth,  it  may  assist  us  to  explain  how  human  beings?  found  their  way  to  America  in 
the  remote  past. 

If,  according  to  Professor  Keith,  who  has  written  many  books  and  papers  on 
anthropology,  man  was  upon  the  earth  350,000  years  ago,  then  he  was  here  in 
pleistocene  time,  the  period  when,  according  to  recent  authorities  on  oceanic  changes, 
America  vras  united  to  Europe  and  Africa  by  land.  “ Ever  since  the  fact  of  the 

* “ Les  Anciennes  Villes  de  Nouveau  Monde,”  p.  63. 

t Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  1917. 
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antiquity  of  man  was  first  accepted  by  European  geologists,”  writes  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  “ each'  fresh  discovery  tends  to  extend  that  antiquity.  The  real  mystery 
is  not  that  the  works  or  remains  of  ancestral  man  are  found  throughout  the  pleisto- 
cene period,  but  that  they  are  not  also  found  throughout  the  pliocene  and  also 
among  some  miocene  deposits.”*  Many  years  before  Wallace’s  studies  in  pale- 
ontology, Sir  Charles  Lyell  wrote : “ But  that  the  growing  power  of  man  may  have 
lent  its  aid,  as  a destroying  cause  of  pleistocene  animals,  must  however  be  gran  ted.”  f 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  in  the  introduction  to  his  “ Men  of  the  Old  Stone 
Age,”  tells  us  that:  “ According  to  my  view,  man,  as  such,  chiefly  evolved  during 
the  half  million  of  years  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch.”  Further  on  he  adds:  “ We  have 
an  unbroken  record  of  continuous  habitation  (in  Europe)  from  a period  as  remote 
as  100,000  years.”  Writing  of  the  “ cave  finds  ” in  France  and  Spain,  he  adds : 
“ The  earliest  of  these  undoubted  handiworks  occur  relatively  late  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene, namely,  about  125,000  years  ago.”  J 

Dr.  Smith  Woodward  says  that  the  Piltdown  brain  case,  discovered  a few  years 
ago  in  England,  belongs  to  early  pleistocene  time,  that  is  to  say,  that  man  was  upon 
the  earth  three  hundred  thousand  years  ago.  Nearly  all  paleontologists  and  geologists 
admit  that  man  lived  in  the  pleistocene  age.  Now  if  it  can  be  shown  that  in  early 
or  late  pleistocene  times  a land  connection  joined  North  America  to  Europe  and  to 
West  Africa,  then,  possibly,  it  can  also  be  shown  that  man  at  one  time  lived  on  this 
now  submerged  land  and  used  it  as  a bridge,  as  did  animals,  to  pass  from  continent 
to  continent.  Sixty  years  ago  the  possibility  of  a land  connection  between  Europe 
and  America  was  denied  a hearing  by  the  scientific  authorities  of  the  time,  but  the 
immense  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  botany,  zoology,  ichthyology, 
reptiles  and  amphibians  has,  to-day,  placed  beyond  successful  contradiction  the 
necessity  of  such  a connection.  When,  seventy  years  ago,  D’Orbigny  argued  in 
favour  of  a land,  bridge  across  the  mid- Atlantic  to  enable  certain  species  to  cross 
the  ocean  by  travelling,  along  a continuous  shore  line,  his  contention  attracted  little 
interest  among  the  learned  men  of  that  time.lf  To-day  nearly  every  zoologist  of 
repute  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  existence  of  identical  species  of 
fauna  in  Europe  and  America,  without  admitting  the  existence  in  early  times  of 
land  in  the  Atlantic  connecting  the  two  continents.  So  that  now  we  are  driven  to 
acknowledge  that  the  myths  and  traditions  of  the  Carthagenians,  Egyptians  and 
Athenians,  of  a submerged  continent  were  founded  on  a reality. 


Traditions  of  the  Ancients. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Columbus  there  was  handed  down  from  remote  times 
a belief  in  the  existence  of  a great  island  or  islands  far  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
known  as  Antilla,  or  the  Antilles.  The  tradition  of  a lost  continent  always  lingered 

* “World  of  Life,”  pp.  246-247.  Bell  & Sons,  London. 

t Antiquity  of  Man,”  p.  418,  1873  ed. 

t Professor  Ernest  Heinrick  Haeckel,  originator  of  the  theory  of  “fundamental  biogenic 
law,”  in  his  “ Natural  History  of  Creation,”  goes  back  one  hundred  millions  of  years  for  the 
beginning  of  life  upon  the  earth.  His  geological  chart  of  the  earth  starts  with  the  Laurentian, 
millions  of  years  ago,  and  is  continuous  up  through  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carbon, 
Permian,  Trias,  Jura,  Chalk,  Eocene  (280,000  years  ago),  Miocene , Pliocene  (the  three  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  Tertiary  Age)  ; Glacial,  Post  Glacial,  and  Recent.  Haeckel’s  first  man 
appears  in  the  Post  Glacial  era,  say  40,000  years  ago.  The  word  Pleistocene  used  by  Prof. 
Osborn  and  others  was  a term  introduced  by  Lyell  in  1839,  for  later  Pliocene.  It  is  now 
understood  to  mean  the  older  of  two  divisions  of  the  Post  Tertiary  or  Quaternary  period 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  back  in  the  palaeolithic  age. 

If  “ L’homme  Americain,”  p.  411. 
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with  the  people  inhabiting,  in  early  times,  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Carthagenian  and  Phenician  navigators  were  known  to  have  visited  strange  lands 
lying  beyond  the  Canary  Islands.  Unless  there  was  some  communication,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  between  Europe  and  America,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  how,  as  Muratori  has  shown,  Brazil  wood  was  entered  as  a taxable  com- 
modity at  the  Port  of  Modena  in  1306 ; or  how  Andrea  Bianco’s  map,  preserved  in 
St.  Mark’s  Library,  Venice,  and  constructed  in  1436,  places  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
and  calls  it  Bmzile* * * § 

Plutarch,  in  his  “ Life  of  Solon,”  informs  his  readers  that  when  the  Greek  sage 
visited  Egypt — six  hundred  years  before  the  Redemption — Egyptian  priests,  whom 
Solon  had  met  at  Sais  and  Helipolis,  said  that  nine  thousand  years  before  their 
time  a great  continent  called  Atlantis  existed.  That  it  was  peopled  by  a commercial 
and  military  race  with  whom  the  ancient  Lybians  and  those  living  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  traded.  That,  in  time,  volcanic  eruptions,  great  earthquakes  and 
inundations  of  the  sea  overwhelmed  it  and  it  disappeared  for  all  time.f  “ This 
narrative  of  Plato,”  writes  the  French  astronomer  and  historian,  Bailly,  “ bears  all 
the  marks  of  truth.  It  is  not  a fiction  invented  to  amuse  and  instruct  his  readers.”^ 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  that  Plato  did  not  invent,  but  accurately  quoted 
Solon  is  that,  six  centuries  before  his  time,  Homer,  who  was  well  informed  on  the 
geography  and  customs  of  foreign  people,  refers  in  his  Odyssey  to  Atlantis  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.f  Christian  Bunsen,  whose  vast  erudition  constitutes  him  an 
authority,  reluctantly  admits  the  narrative  of  Solon  to  be  authentic  and  that 
possibly  an  Atlantis  once  existed.  § 

Adverting  to  the  vitality  of  a tradition,  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  that 
the  word  Atlas  is  found  in  the  writings  of  nearly  all  the  authors  of  ancient  times, 
and  that  the  land  and  people  of  Atlantis  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  mention  is  often  made  of  a 
Saturnian  land  lying  towards  the  setting  sun,  distant  many  stadia  from  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  (Gibraltar).** 

Moreover,  a belief  in  the  existence  of  this  land  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  its  submergence,  due  to  violent  seismic  convulsions,  was  held  by  scholars  even 
unto  the  fifth  century.  Proclus,  the  great  teacher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at 
Athens,  a man  familiar  with  the  science  and  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  tells  us  in 
his  “ Commentaries  on  Plato’s  Times,”  that : “ The  famous  Atlantis  exists  no 
longer,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  did  once,  for  Marcellus,  who  wrote  a history 
of  Ethiopian  affairs,  says  that  such  and  so  great  an  island  once  existed,  and  that  it 
is  evidenced  by  those  who  composed  histories  relating  to  the  eternal  sea,  for  they 
relate  that  in  this  time  there  were  seven  islands  in  the  Atlantic  sea  sacred  to 
Prosperpine;  and  three  of  immense  magnitude  were  sacred  to  Pluto,  Jupiter  and 
Hep  tune ; and  besides  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Poseidon  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  an  Atlantic  island  as  related  by  their 
ancestors,  and  of  its  governing  for  many  periods  all  the  islands  on  the  Atlantic  sea.” 


* Cardinal  Wiseman’s  “ Study  of  Languages.”  p.  86. 

f “ Plato’s  Timaeus,”  translation  of  Victor  Cousin,  Vol.  XII,  p.  3. 

t “ Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Fables  and  Ancient  Religions,”  Intio.,  p.  11. 

If  Homer,  Book  I,  Part  II,  Bryant’s  translation. 

§ “ Egypt’s  Place  in  the  World’s  History,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  421. 

**  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  Calpe  of  the  Ancients,  was  the  Abyla  or  Apes  Hill,”  the 
opposite  promontory,  the  western  end  of  the  then  known  world. 
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The  same  author  writing  of  “ a western  continent/’  says : “ It  is  several  thousand 
stadia  from  Oxygia.”* 

Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Greek  historian,  who  lived  one  thousand  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  attributes  the  discovery  of  America  to 
the  Phonic i an s,  and  describes  it  as  a land  where  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  varied 
by  very  high  mountains  and  where  the  temperature  is  ever  soft  and  equable.  Then 
lie  says:  “ Over  against  Africa  was  at  one  time  a very  great  island,  many  days’  sail 
from  Libya  (Africa),  which  was  destroyed  by  a tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  or 
by  successive  convulsions.”  It  is  possible  that  the  supposed  submergence  of  Atlantis 
occurred  much  later  than  the  Cretaceous  period  of  the  Mesozoic  age,  for  on  Atlantic 
islands,  types  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  were  found  belonging  to  the  Pleiostocene 
period,  the  beginning  of  the  quaternary  age,  when  man  is  known  to  have  been  on 
earth.  Now,  if  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians,  Grecians  and  Carthagenians  are 
not  mere  figments  of  imagination,  there  must  have  been  a continent,  a very  large 
island,  or  many  islands  in  the  Atlantic  inhabited  by  men  and  women.  But  all 
oceanic  islands  at  a distance  from  their  nearest  continents  were,  from  historic  times, 
uninhabited.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  coral  Bermudas  and  Barbadoes,  the  volcanic 
Azores,  the  Falkland  Islands,  St.  Helena,  and  Tristan  d’Acunah,  were  all 
uninhabited.  Even  New  Zealand  was  unpeopled  until  A.D.  1400.  In  the  entire 
Atlantic  the  Canary  Islands  alone  were  inhabited,  and  when  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Spaniards  discovered  them,  the  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  tribes  of  the  islands 
could  tell  nothing  of  their  origin  or  where  they  came  from.  They  called  themselves 
Guanches  and  told  the  Spaniards  that  God  had  placed  them  on  the  islands,  and, 
since  then,  had  forgotten  all  about  them.  They  believed  they  were  the  only  people 
living  upon  the  earth.  All  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  lying  west  of  South  America — 
Juan  Fernandez  (Robinson  Crusoe’s  island),  Massa  Fuera,  Galapago  and  smaller 
islands  were  uninhabited.  So  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  first  inhabitants 
of  America  were  natives  of  a continent. 

Assuming  then  the  existence,  at  one  time,  of  a great  inhabited  land  in  the 
Atlantic,  many  of  the  people  must  have  escaped  to  America,  Europe  or  Western 
Africa,  and  re-established  themselves  on  the  shore-lands,  originating  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  tradition  of  a great  cataclysm,  for  how  otherwise  can  we  account  for  the 
survival  of  the  memory  of  Atlantis  in  Europe,  Africa  and  America. 

On  the  continent  of  America  the  countries  which  have  furnished  us  the  most 
invaluable  and  illuminating  information  of  their  aboriginal  people  are  Central 
America.  Yucatan  and  Mexico.  These  are  the  only  lands  where  were  found  original 
documents  (codices),  inscriptions,  and  allegorical  figures  chiselled  on  the  monu- 
mental walls  of  civil  and  religious  edifices  or  on  monoliths  of  aboriginal  and  peculiar 
character. 

The  earliest  of  these  codices  record  the  memory  of  three  great  eatastrophies 
which,  at  separate  times,  in  the  history  of  their  races  visited  their 'ancestors,  and  the 
tradition  of  which  was  perpetuated  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

The  chiefs  of  the  tribes  peopling  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  repeated  with  entire  unanimity  that  they  had  heard 
from  their  fathers  and  from  very  old  men  that  the  Islands  of  the  Antilles  (West 
Indies),  great  and  small,  belonged,  in  remote  times,  to  the  main  land,  from  which 
they  had  been  detached  by  great  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  inundations  of 

* A Roman  stadium  is  almost  an  English  furlong.  Oxygia,  the  island  wherei  Ulysses  was 
detained  for  years  by  Calvpso.  It  was  the  name  of  an  island  said  by  Homer  to  have  existed 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 
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the  sea.*  The  history  of  a great  cataclysm  is  also  recorded  in  the  ILan-yecil,”  a 
Maya  record  printed  in  Maya  characters,  with  translation  into  Spanish  by  Aguilar. f 

The  scholarly  Yon  Humboldt  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  these  national 
memories  of  a great  cataclysm  as  cosmogonic  myths  which  originated  in  India, 
were  continued  among  the  Persians  and  Chaldeans,  and  finally  became  imbedded 
in  the  ancient  cyles  of  the  Etrurians.  But  when  he  'began  to  Mudy  more  attentively 
the  Mexican  calendar,  he  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  opinions  and 
equired  if,  after  all,  the  “ suns  ” or  ages  of  the  Mexican  calendar  did  not  represent 
certain  pre-historic  remembrances  of  great  catastropluos  which  happened  in  past 
ages.J 

If  this  eminent  man,  whose  historic  intuitions  were  at  times  almost  inspira- 
tions, was  able  to  examine  the  documents  now  accessible  to  students  of  Mexican 
history  and  to  have  weighed  their  contents  with  the  same  critical  and  judicial  mind 
which  he  brought  to  the  study  of  his  “History  of  the  Geography  of  the  North 
"American  Continent,”  he  would  have  admitted  that  the  cosmogonic  records  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Mayas  merited  as  much  attention  as  did  those  of  Egypt  and  India. 

The  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  who  lived  among  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan, 
translated  into  French  the  sacred  book  of  the  Quiches,  the  “ Popul-Yuh,”  and  was 
a member  of  the  Commission  established  to  examine  into  the  arts  and  science  of 
ancient  Mexico,  assures  us  that  all  over  Central  America,  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  in 
the  codices,  national  festivals,  and  on  the  monuments,  the  memory  of  a lost  con- 
tinent is  recorded.^  “ Their  memory  of  the  great  tragedy,”  he  adds,  “ is  that  the 
earth  was  visited  by  frightful  earthquakes,  continuous  volcanic  eruptions  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  waves  of  the  sea.”  Professor  M.  Eckstein,  who  devoted  years  to 
the  study  of  ancient  myths,  was  of  the  opinion  that  “ concurrence  of  extraordinary 
phenomena  in  Upper  Asia,  with  comets  and  eclipses,  preceded  the  deluge  in  ante- 
diluvian times  and  led  to  the  migration  and  dispersion  of  many  members  of  the 
human  family.” 

St.  'Augustine  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  when  he  says:  “The  partial 
desolation  of  the  earth  by  the  deluge  and  by  upheavals  left  untouched  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  human  raee.”§  This  appalling 
cataclysm' marked,  probably,  the  destruction  of  Atlantis  and  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  and  was  perpetuated  in  the  records  of  the  civilized  men  and  women  who 
escaped.  “ The  memory  of  a series  of  frightful  catastrophies,”  writes  the  scholarly 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  “Popul-Vuh,” 
“ which  in  remote  times  visited  America,  still  remains  with  the  people  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America.” 

The  Tonalamatle,  or  early  Mexican  ritual,  the  codex  Chimal-popocan , the 
Dresden  Codex  and  the  “ History  of  the  Suns,”  copied  by  Yon  Humboldt  from 
Gomarra.’s  “ Conquest  of  Mexico,”  all  mention  a series  of  great  catastrophies  or 
eruptions,  earthquakes,  hurricanes  and  tidal  inundations  which  destroyed  many  of 
the  people  and  submerged  an  immense  territory. 

Drafts  Ufon  the  Bank  of  Time. 

As  we  advance  in  the  study  of  our  world  and  its  ancient  inhabitants  we  per- 
ceive that,  in  seventy  years,  science  has  taken  giant,  strides  forward,  and  that  that 

* “ L’Histoire  Primitive,”  p.  25,  par  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.  Paris,  1864. 
t It  is  referred  to  by  Lauda  and  Co^olludo  in  their  books  on  Yucatan. 
t “ Yues  desi  Cordillieres,”  Yol.  II,  Chap.  27. 

IT  Sources  de  1’Histoire  Primitive  du  Mexique.”  Paris,  1864. 

$ “ De  Civit,  Dei,”  lib.  XII,  p.  10  et  seq. 
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which  was  but  a theory  sixty  years  ago  is  now  accepted  as  a reality.  We  know  now 
that  in  geological  times  land  and  sea  have  shifted,  the  outer  rims  of  continents 
altered  and  raised,  and  that  the  shore  line  of  western  Europe  was  in  the  past  far  out 
in  the  Atlantic.  Archipelagoes  have  risen  and  new  lands  have  been  formed.  Geikis, 
in  his  history  of  “ Prehistoric  Europe,”  says  that  the  bed  of  the  German  Sea  was  at 
one  time  dry  land.  It  is  now  admitted  by  geologists  that  France,,  the  British  Isles, 
the  Shetlands,  the  Orkneys  and  the  Faroe  group  of  islands  were  united  by  a ridge, 
now  submerged,  which  ages  ago  joined  them  together.  In  the  past  no  scientist  of 
repute  openly  sustained  the  hypothesis  that  at  any  time  in  the  life  of  our  earth  a 
land  connection  existed  between  the  old  and  the  new  world.  The  cloud  of  mystery 
enveloping  ancient  traditions  and  myths  was  deemed  to  be  impenetrable,  but  recent 
discoveries  afford  the  possibility  of  solving  a problem  supposed  to  be,  like  the  elixir 
of  life,  outside  the  province  of  serious  speculation. 

But  now  that  the  subject  has  been  investigated  with  the  thoroughness  of 
European  scholarship,  Atlantis  is  no  longer  a romance  embellishing  the  tales  of 
visionaries  or  imposing  by  its  vastness  and  fascination  on  the  good  nature  of 
credulity.  If,  with  Scott  Elliot,  and  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  we  admit  that  the 
antarctic  regions  of  snow  and  ice  were  at  one  time  a land  of  song  birds,  babbling 
brooks  and  great  forests,  then,  since  that  time,  anything  may  have  happened.* 
Fossils  of  marine  animals  were  found  in  the  Andes  at  a height  of  14,000  feet  and 
in  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet.  When  the  Spaniards  first  landed 
at  Grenada,  Tobago,  Haiti,  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  they  saw  an  extraordinary 
number  and  variety  of  unfamiliar  animals,  and  among  them  the  agouti,  armadillo, 
the  peccary  or  Mexican  musk-hog,  the  manicou  or  Grenada  opossum,  deer,  monkeys, 
snakes,  and  many  small  animals  now  exterminated.  Though  some  of  these 
islands  are  more  than  one  hundred  miles  separated  from  the  main  land,  the  fact 
that  these  animals  were  on  them  proves  that,  at  some  time  in  the  past,  the  islands 
were  torn  by  violent  convulsions  from  their  parent  land. 

Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  coast  line  of  the  gulfs  of  Paria  and  Carioco 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  effects  of  a violent  rending  apart  of  the  region,  which 
opened  a passage  for  the  waters  to  enter.  ISTor  did  this  separation  occur  in  very 
remote  times;  for  when  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage,  visited  Paria,  the  natives 
spoke  of  the  catastrophe  as  an  event  which  was  not  very  old.  f 

In  fact,  all  the  indigenous  tribes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest, 
or  before  the  extermination  of  the  Caribs,  in  Central  and  South  America,  in  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies,  retained  a tradition  of  a frightful  calamity  which,  in  the 
remote  past,  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  human  race.  The  traditions,  monu- 
ments and  lore  of  all  these  races  and  peoples  record  an  immense  catastrophe  to 
which  their  remote  ancestors  were  witnesses.  It  is  everywhere  the  same  tale,  the 
ocean  breaking  its  boundaries  and  overwhelming  the  land,  destroying  cities  and 
their  populations.  It  is  the  story  of  a continent  broken  by  the  same  shocks  which 
troubled  the  waters  of  the  great  sea  and  lifted  mountains.  Those  who  escaped  the 
cataclysm  built  pyramids  where  they  settled,  in  memory  of  the  high  places  to  which 
they  fled,  and  in  thanksgiving  to  their  gods. 


* “ Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story,”  p.  86.  “ Shackleton  in  the  Antarctic,”  London, 

t Codazzi.  “ Resumen  de  la  Geografia  de  Venezuela,”  pp.  4,  6,  7. 
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The  Famous  Stone  Images  at  Ronororaka  in  Easter  Island,  Polynesian  Group, 

South  Sea  Islands. 
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What  Time  Has  Left  Us. 

The  existence  and  disappearance  of  the  continent  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
romances  of  the  world,  and  now,  in  its  vastness  and  greatness,  takes  its  place  among 
the  certainties  of  the  remote  past.  The  examinations  made,  the  facts  recorded  by 
Professor  Carl  Gagel,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  the  French  paleontologist,  M. 
Pitard,  go  far  to  prove  that  a great  continent  at  one  time  existed  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  islands  of  the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  and 
Canary  Islands,  are  the  remains  of  the  submerged  land.  Herr  Gagel,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  oceanic  students  of  Europe,  proves  that  the  volcanic  coverings  of  all 
these  islands  have  under  them  more  ancient  strata  such  as  would  constitute  the 
base  of  a continent. 

M.  Pitard  found  in  the  Canaries  undoubted  cretaceous  or  chalk  deposits,  and 
borings  in  the  Cape  Verde  islands  have  shown  sedimentary  strata  under  the  volcanic 
rocks.  It  is  probable  that  the  disappearance  of  Atlantis  occurred  much  later  than 
the  cretaceous  period,  for  on  some  of  the  Atlantic  islands — the  remains  of  the 
continent — species  of  animals  and  families  of  plants  were  found  belonging  to  the 
pleistocene  age  when  man  was  on  the  earth.* 

Even  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  a great  body  of  land  must  have,  at  one  time,  existed, 
leaving  many  islands  to  confirm  its  disappearance.  Of  this,  that  hard-headed  and 
practical  navigator,  Captain  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  of  the  Challenger , entertains  no 
doubt,  for  he  says : “ Before  the  Deluge,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  a continent 
occupied  by  a race  of  human  beings  in  a high  state  of  civilization.  In  Hew 
Caledonia  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  with  paved  roads  and  an  aqueduct,  have 
been  found.  In  the  Marquesas,  the  Navigators,  Carolines  and  Ladrones,  many 
gigantic  ancient  ruins  have  been  brought' to  light.”! 

The  wonderful  archaeological  remains  of  Easter  Island,  South  Pacific;  the 
immense  platforms  formed  of  large  stones,  some  of  which  weigh  five  tons;  sea  walls 
two  hundred  feet  long  and  nearly  thirty  high,  and  colossal  statues  of  lava-stone 
thirty  feet  high,  testify  to  the  existence  in  the  past  of  a race  of  human  beings 
superior  in  education  and  intellect  to  the  Polynesians  and  Malays  who  peopled  the 
islands  long  after  them,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  men  who  raised  these  mem- 
orials. When  Mr.  Scoresby  Routledge,  who  had  passed  sixteen  months  on  Easter 
Island,  arrived  in  England,  June  24,  1916,  he  informed  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  that:  “ The  many  stone  statues  strewn  about  the  interior  of 
the  island,  which  have  heretofore  been  supposed  to  have  been  abandoned  in  their 
present  locations  while  being  transported  from  the  platforms  or  terraces  along  the 
coast,  were  actually  arranged  along  former  roadways , and  were  evidently  intended 
to  remain  where  they  now  are.” 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Routledge’s  statement,  which 
goes  to  prove  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island.]! 

* The  words  Atlas  and  Atlantic  cannot  be  traced  to  any  language  known  to  Europe. 
Their  origin  and  etymology  are  a mystery.  The  Mexico-Spanish  historian,  Molina,  says,  in 
his  “ Vocabulary  of  Mexican  Words,”  “ That  from  the  radicals  a,  atle,  is  derived  the  word 
Atlan,  meaning,  in  the  Nahuatl  language,  on  the  border  or  in  the  middle  of  water,  and 
from  which  comes  our  adjective  Atlantic.  A town  called  Atlan,  with  a good  harbour,  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bav  of  Darien,  when  Columbus  first  visited  the  land. 

t “ The  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Challenger ,”  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.,  p.  208. 

$ The  island  has  an  area  of  about  fifty  square  miles,  is  2,300  miles  west  of  the  coast  of 
Chili.  The  famous  stone  images  at  Ronoronaka,  Easter  Island,  the  gigantic  statues  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Routledge,  and  the  ruins  of  stone  houses,  are  the  remains  of  a race  whose  origin 
is  unknown  and  of  whom  there  is  no  tradition. 
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Testimony  of  Twentieth  Century  Scholars. 

Professor  R.  F.  Scharff,  member  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris,  after 
years  of  study  of  the  faunal  life  of  Europe  and  America,  proves  that,  at  some 
time  in  the  past,  America  and  Europe  must  have  been  united  by  land.  He  writes : 
“ That  such  a land  connection  must  have  existed  in  recent  geological  times  I do  not 
doubt.  The  snail  must  have  slowly  wandered  during  a long  series  of  centuries  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new  by  means  of  an  ancient  north  Atlantic  bridge.”*  He  main- 
tains that  “ all  the  deer  in  South  America  have  originated  from  one  or  more  ances- 
tors which  invaded  that  continent  from  West  Europe  in  tertiary  times,”  that  the 
zoological  affinity  between  Europe  and  North  America  is  so  strong  that  nothing 
short  of  a wide  and  convenient  land  bridge  with  lakes,  rivers  and  mountains,  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  meaning  of  certain  paleontological  facts.  On  page  153  he 
makes  this  bold  statement : “ What  1 wish  to  make  clear  is  that  huge  creatures 
requiring  an  abundance  of  vegetable  food  must  have  poured  into  America  in  the  era 
of  mammals  and  leaf  forests.”  In  support  of  his  claim  for  a submerged  continent 
he  summons  as  witnesses  the  naturalists,  Dr.  E.  S.  Morse  and  Professors  Winkley 
and  Cockerell.  To  these  eminent  names  may  be  added  that  of  C.  W.  Johnson,  who, 
on  page  73  of  his  latest  work,  “Distribution  of  Helix  Hortensis is  of  ScharfPs 
opinion.  Scharff,  furthermore,  adds  that  the  seeds  of  anemones  and  other  plants 
could  not  have  found  their  way  to  America  by  the  Bering  Strait,  but  that  “ they 
came  by  migration  from  Europe  to  North  America  bv  a great  land  bridge,”  and 
that  nothing  short  of  a wide  and  convenient  land  connection  between  America  and 
Europe  will  suffice  to  explain  the  existence  of  ganoid  fishes  in  the  Mississippi  basin. 

Professor  Pilsbry,  who  in  his  earlier  writings  opposed  the  claims  of  those  who 
contended  for  an  Atlantic  continent,  now  admits  in  his  “ Manual  of  Conchology  ” 
that  Africa  and  South  America  were  in  remote  times  united  by  a land  which  has 
disappeared.  Not  only  that,  but  many  of  those  who  believed  in  the  immutability  of 
an  Atlantic  basin,  have,  after  a careful  study  of  the  zoogeography  of  America, 
changed  their  views  and  now  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of  a land  bridge.  Among 
these  learned  men  are  included  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  who  in  his  work  on  the 
“ Coleoptera  of  Old  Calibar ” (p.  450),  tells  us  the  islands  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Helena, 
Ascension,  and  Tristan  da  Cunha,  are  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  a submerged  con- 
tinent; Dr.  A.  E.  Brown,  “American  Big  Game ” (p.  87)  ; N.  J.  Krishtafovitch, 
La  Derniere  Periode  Glaciaire”  (p.  293)  ; Dr.  F.  Might,  “ Greenland  Ice  Fields” 
(p.  12),  and  J.  L.  Lobley,  " American  Fauna  and  Its  Origin  ” (p.  23),  all  plead  for 
a lost  continent.  If  it  be  admitted  that  animal  life  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
old  world,  and  that  the  fresh-water  fish  in  our  far  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  the  snakes 
and  reptiles  in  our  great  inland  forests,  the  mammals,  the  bear,  bison,  moose  and 
reindeer,  were  found  everywhere  in  North  America  one  hundred  years  ago,  then,  as  a 
corollary,  the  existence  of  a land  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  must  be  conceded. 

Even  that  close  reasoner  and  scientist,  Professor  Lydker,  contends  that  only 
by  a land  bridge  (Atlantis)  across  the  Atlantic  could  the  ancestors  of  the  Santa 
Crucian  Polyprotodont  reach  this  continent,  f 

If  it  can  be  proved,  and  we  think  it  can,  that  this  great  and  wide  causeway 
between  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  was  inhabited  by  members  of  the  human  race, 
then  the  “ Origin  of  the  American  Indian  ” ceases  to  be  a problem  baffling  solution. 

* “ Distribution  and  Origin  of  Life  in  America/'  p.  14.  Constable  & Co.,  London. 

t Geological  History  of  Mammals,”  p.  112. 

6 A. 


In  this  paper  I have  taken  in  a wider  scope  of  myths  and  tales,  embracing 
those  from  the  earliest  times  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  those 
of  presumably  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  Canada  down  through 
modern  times  to  the  latter  day  life  of  the  present-day  Indians.  This  range  of 
stories  includes  ancient  beliefs  (such  as  of  Nanbush,  Thunder  birds,  and  Wintigoes) 
witchcraft,  incidents  of  cruelty  in  the  Ojibwa-Mohawk  warfare,  modern  life, 
conjugal  infidelity,  religion,  Christians,  giants  and  dwarfs,  references  to  the 
devil,  whiskey  and  drunkenness,  automobiles,  telephones,  railway  tracks  and 
wire  fences,  which  is  indeed  a wide  range. 

I have  not  attempted  to  classify  these  stories  but  have  just  written  them 
down  as  I received  them. 

Present  day  tales  have,  I fear,  been  influenced  by  local  or  current  events,  for 
instance,  Nanbush  with  Flying  Canoe  (wings  on  his  canoe)  may  be  adapted  from 
the  aeroplane.  And  older  tales  told  by  present  day  raconteurs  may  thus  be 
modified.  See  Nos.  113  and  132  and  39.  The  expression  “ somewheres  ” or 
“ some  place  ” may  be  adapted  from  the  phrase  “ somewheres  in  France.”  Indians 
are  quick  to  adapt  phrases. 

The  word  “ reserve  ” is  used  in  some  cases  other  than  a regular  reserve.  It 
seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  include  a settlement,  community,  a large  permanent 
camp  or  other  large  camps  of  Indians,  besides  the  regularly  established  Govern- 
ment Reserves  for  Indians. 

A number  of  these  stories  were  obtained  by  myself,  and  others  were  collected 
by  Mrs.  Lottie  Marsden,  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll,  and  Mrs.  Marjory  St.  Germain, 
all  Ojibwa  women  of  middle  age  (on  the  Rama  Reserve)  who  collected  them  from 
the  older  Indians  for  me  especially. 

I have  put  these  stories  down  as  plain  and  as  simple  as  I could,  adhering 
to  the  Indian’s  way  of  speaking  and  expression,  and  have  written  them  down 
just  as  I got  them. 

One  notices  a certain  individuality  in  these  tales.  Jonas  George’s  are  vague 
and  mysterious,  and  have  a local  colouring  to  suit  the  expressions  of  the  times 
such  as  “Somewheres  in  Canada”  (No.  39).  The  tales  of  Peter  York  (now  deceased) 
while  more  definite,  precise  and  exact,  are  sometimes  coloured  with  local  colouring 
to  suit  (No.  28).  His  descriptions  were  sometimes  suggested  by  what  he  noticed 
locally,  therefore  he  occasionally  adapted  local  colouring.  The  men  though  not 
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having  a great  variety  of  expression,  are  generally  richer  in  expression  and  have 
more  variety  than  the  women.  The  women  do  not  seem  to  have  as  large  a range  of 
ideas  as  the  men,  and  are  prone  to  confine  themselves  to  a repetition  of  the 
same  event. 

Witchcraft  is  deeply  rooted  amongst  these  Ojibwa.  Witches  are  male  and 
female,  and  are  believed  to  have  practically  an  unlimited  scope  of  power  to 
Georgina  Island  and  Lake  Scugog,,  though  seemingly  insignificant  are  given 
and  using  various  disguises.  Many  of  these  stories,  which  come  from  Rama, 
Georgina  Island  and  Lake  Scugog,  though  seemingly  insignificant  are  .given 
because  they  show  certain  traits  of  Indian  character  and  belief,  and  also  to 
show  that  the  Indian  possesses  the  attributes  of  joy,  grief,  sorrow,  hate,  envy, 
cruelty  and  superstition,  the  same  as  other  people,  and  is  not  the  stoical  person 
at  all  times,  that  he  is  often  believed  to  be. 

The  writer  is  sorry  to  inform  his  readers  that  Peter  York  died  at  Rama 
in  the  summer  of  1917. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Marsden’s  Indian  name  is  “ Chieogquaw  ” the  meaning  of  which 
was  not  obtained.  Her  grandfather’s  Indian  name  is  “ Joesa.”  Her  grandmother’s 
name  is  “ J oesaquaw,”  “ Quaw  ” is  evidently  another  form  of  “ kwee,”  a 
“woman,”  North-west  0 jibway  or  Cree  Indians  use  the  word  “squeau”  or  “squaw.” 
Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll’s  Indian  name  is  “ Peadewamock  ” or  abbreviated 
to  “ Peademock,”  which  means  “ Hear  the  Thunder  Coming  ” or  “ Thundering.” 
This  paper  introduces  a new  cycle  of  tales,  namely,  “ Petit- Jean,”  no  doubt 
introduced  by  the  early  French  fur  traders  and  voyageurs,  and  known  locally 
in  Rama  as  “ Tinzhaw,”  and  in  other  reserves  (Crees  in  the  North-west,  and 
Ojibwa  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior)  as  “ Kicon,”  “Ticon”  and  “Tasha” 
(see  Yol.  XXIX,  July-September,  1916.  No.  CXIII,  Journal  of  American 
Folklore.  “ European  Tales  from  the  Plain  Ojibwa,”  by  Alanson  Skinner. 
“ Plain  Cree  Tales,”  by  Alanson  Skinner,  and  “ Ojibwa  Tales  from  North  Shore, 
Lake  Superior,”  Wm.  Jones.) 

“ Tinzhaw  ” who  is  the  younger  of  two  brothers  is  a mischievous  character, 
generally  in  trouble.  The  Rama  Indians  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
Some  stories  have  been  rejected  as  being  of  no  Ethnological  value. 

Some  further  variants  of  the  name  Nanbush  and  authorities  as  per  following: 
Mina  Bozno. — The  Great  Rabbit,  Montreal  Star , 15th  Oct.,  1898.  (Probably  Mis- 
print for  Mina  Bozho. — G.  E.  L.) 

Nannabozho. — How  he  came  to  make  this  earth.  An  Ojibbeway  Legend,  by 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  New  York,  1843.  Yol.  1 and  2 in  one  book. 
Yol.  2,  pp.  44-53. 

Nannabush. — Ditto.  From  letter  of  Mr.  Percy  Yan  Epps,  23rd  May,  1917, 
Glenville,  N.Y. 

Nanaboosh. — Rupert’s  Land  Indians  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  James  Stewart,  late 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  Ontario  Archaeological  Report,  1904,  p.  94. 
Nanibijou. — Legendary  Lore  Lake  Superior,  by  Gay  Page,  p.  25,  7th  Annual 
Report,  Thunder  Bay  Historical  Society,  Fort  William,  Ont.,  3 916. 
Winnebush  4 Letter  10th  Nov.,  1917,  from  Mrs.  Laura  Miller,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Winnebozho  ( U.S.A.,  re  Wisconsin  Ojibways. 

Wenabojo. — Chippewa  Music,  by  Miss  Dinsmore.  Bulletin  45,  p.  206,  and 
Bulletin  53,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.C. 
“ Wenabojo  and  the  Ducks  Dance.” 
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, n IP.  27,  p.  56  .m.  67  and  102,  Yol.  Y,  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
Man-a  10-sho  n n i io or 

™ | i ! Collections,  1885. 

Man-ah-°shn°  jHishAy  of  the  Ojibways,  by  AY.  M.  A.  Warren,  written  about 
J ±852-53,  who  says  on  p.  27.  “ The  history  of  their  eccentric 

grand  incarnation — the  great  uncle  of  the  Red  Man — whom 
they  term  Man-abo-sho.” 

P.  56  refers  to  the  Flood  Myth,  see  No.  74  in  this  paper.  P.  67 
refers  to  the  universal  uncle  of  the  Ojibways.  P.  102  refers 
to  hunting  the  great  beaver  on  Lake  Superior,  see  No.  23, 
Paper  2,  No.  34,  Paper  3 of  this  series. 

Nanna-Bijou. — A Summer  Vacation  on  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior,  p.  12, 
etc.,  W.  S.  Piper,  Fort  William,  Ontario,  1918. 

Nenabosho. — Ojibway  Tales,  Wm.  Carson,  p.  491,  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore , 
Yol.  XXX,  No.  CXV1II,  Oct.-Dec.,  1917. 


Nanabushu. — Ojibwa  Tales  from  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior,  Wm.  Jones,  p.  370, 
Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore , Yol.  XXIX,  No.  CXIII,  July-Sept.,  1916. 
Isanabucu  ) Ojibwa  Texts,  Wm.  Jones,  Yol.  7,  Pt.  1,  Publications  of  the 

(■  like  sh  in  she)  j American  Ethnological  Society,  1917. 

A mabosO',  p.  80. — -Indians  of  Greater  New  York,  by  Alanson  Skinner,  1915. 


No.  40. 

Me  Sah  Ba  and  the  Windigo  (No.  2). 

Told  by  Jonas  George  (Wah-sa-glie-zik) . 

This  man  (Windigo-giant)  was  around  away  up  north  to  Hudson  Bay,  was 
aroun  1 all  the  time,  look  for  the  Indians,  if  he  could  come  across  and  kill  them 
for  his  food  to  eat  when  they  were  cooked.  He  boiled  them  in  hot  water.  The 
Indians  all  the  time  watch  to  see  if  he  comes  in  the  bush.  This  man  did  a lot 
of  that  kind  of  work.  This  man’s  name  is  Windigo.  He  is  a big  man. 

Another  man  came  soon  to  that  country  and  watched  all  the  time  if  he 
could  come  across  the  Windigo.  One  time  he  is  on  the  sea  shore  and  sat  down 
to  rest  himself.  Ills  name  was  Me  Sah  ba.  He  was  a good  man  with  (or  to) 
the  Indians  away  up  in  the  north  country  from  here.  He  used  them  good,  all 
like  his  children  anywheres  he  saw  them,  and  the  Indians  like  this  man.  When 
he  is  coming  on  his  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  one  time,  Me  Sail  ba  knew 
somebody  was  coming.  He  knew  everything,  and  he  knew  in  his  mind  and 
began  to  think  about  Windigo,  who  might  come  now.  After  a while  he  can  hear 
something  a long  ways  off  (8  or  10  miles).  In  a little  while  he  sees  Windigo  come 
towards  him,  a big  man  (almost  20  feet  high  or  more)  Me  Sah  ba  began  to 
think  about  fighting  with  Windigo.  He  gets  ready.  Windigo  pulls  one  big 
maple  (20  inches  through)  to  hit  this  Me  Sah  ba.  Those  two  men  began  to 
fight  a great  fight  and  use  the  big  trees  for  clubs.  They  fight  a long  time  and 
Windigo  got  beat  and  quite  badly  wounded. 

Me  Sail  ba  is  stronger  than  Windigo,  so  Wincligo  goes  away  somewheres 
where  he  got  better.  The  next  time  he  came  across  Me  Sah  ba,  Windigo  got 
killed  with  a stone. 

Me  Sah  ba  is  a great  man  for  this  world,  used  the  people  good  all  the  time. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Me  Sah  ba  or  Mesaba  same  as  Nanabush.  See  Report 
1916,  p.  85.  Variants  of  Windigo,  used  in  various  Ojibwa  reserves  are  Wintigo. 
Wendigo,  Wentigo,  Windago  and  Windgoe,  the  two  latter  being  used  in  Rama. 
Also  Wehtigo  used  by  the  Crees,  etc.,  in  the  North-west. 
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No.  41. 

The  Great  Man  at  Three  Rivers  (Prov.  of  Quebec). 

Told  by  Jonas  George. 

One  time  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  about  180  Indians  living 
at  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  near  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  These  were  good 
Indians,  but  there  was  no  preaching  at  that  time,  but  this  great  nation  know 
most  anything  just  like  a good  reader.  Those  people  know  someone  above.  They 
believe  and  fear  that  someone  is  looking  down  on  earth  from  above.  One  young 
man — and  no  others — one  morning  went  down  to  the  river  to  see  the  water,  how 
fast  it  went  down.  He  lay  on  the  grass  to  take  a rest.  He  heard  some  singer 
just  on  the  tree,  nice  song.  He  sees  a little  bird  sitting  on  the  limb  and  singing 
and  it  sounds  good.  This  man  knows  that  hymn,  and  that  the  little  bird  is 
praising  God.  In  a moment  he  began  to  hear  different  birds  singing  all  over 
the  place,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  were  singing  the  same  hymn. 

This  young  man  knows  all  kind  of  language  on  earth,  knows  everything.  He 
can  talk  with  deer  and  can  speak  to  (with)  any  kind  of  beast  or  bird.  Some 
birds  are  bad,  just  like  persons,  and  use  bad  language  and  bad  talk  against 
God.  Man  is  just  the  same.  This  man  knows  the  weather  and  coming  thunder- 
storms and  all  kinds  of  things  on  the  earth.  He  gets  what  he  wants  on  dry 
land  or  in  the  lake,  gets  fish  any  time  because  he  believes  all  things  from  God. 
He  lives  well  for  a long  time  at  that  place  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  or  Three 
Rivers.  He  was  happy.  This  man  then  was  a preacher  for  better  living  in 
this  world.  He  never  heard  the  gospel. 

All  his  time  he  knows  all,  and  sings.  Sometimes  people  heard  and  were 
feared  (afraid)  and  looked  above  at  last. 

Someone  looked  away  east  a great  number  of  miles  (1,000)  across  the  sea, 
saying.  “ Are  you  people  white  men,  or  we  might  say  England.”  This  man  could 
see  from  here  to  England.  Is  the  greatest  man  ever  known. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Wah-sa-ghe-zik  says  this  story  is  over  300  years  old. 
That  lie  knows  some  of  it,  but  it  is  too  long  for  him  to  remember  it  as  he  heard 
it.  It  probably  refers  to  some  person  or  teacher  at  the  time  of  the  early  French 
period  in  Canada,  but  has  some  traces  of  Nanabush  in  it. 

No.  42. 

The  Sick  Indian. 

Told  by  Mrs.  Lottie  Marsden,  Rama  Reserve  ( Ojibwa ). 

One  time  there  was  a settlement  of  Indians  camping  by  the  lake  shore. 
One  of  them  took  sick,  and  he  wanted  some  one  to  pray  for  him,  so  all  the  rest 
of  the  “ landing  ” of  Indians  went  to  have  a prayer  meeting.  One  of  the  best 
Christians  got  up  and  led  them  in  prayer.  They  all  thought  he  was  a very 
good  preacher.  There  was  an  old  Indian  woman  sitting  in  bed,  she  got  up  and 
said  to  the  rest,  “I  wouldn’t  listen  to  that  man,  he  is  nothing  hut  a rogue  and 
a drunkard.”  So  he  didn’t  speak  another  word.  He  just  went  out  and  said 
“ Good-bye,  I am  going  to  the  hotel  to  get  a glass  of  rum.” 
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No.  43. 

The  Indian  Woman  and  the  Lion  (i.e.,  American  Panther). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Lottie  Marsden , Ojibiva. 

My  great-grandmother  lived  in  the  woods,  and  one  night  she  was  left  alone, 
she  was  awfully  afraid.  She  knew  somebody  was  coming  to  her  house  that 
night,  of  course  the  old  Indians  could  tell  if  some  one  was  coming  to  their 
homes  about  a week  before.  My  poor  great-grandmother  went  to  her  bed  upstairs 
and  about  midnight  she  heard  someone  walking  around  the  house,  sounded  like 
a horse’s  footsteps,  so  she  listens  and  first  thing  she  knew  it  was  a lion.  He  was 
trying  to  get  in  the  house.  He  went  round  the  house  three  or  four  times.  He 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  at  grandmother,  and  she  had  an  axe  and  hit 
him  and  knocked  him  down.  The  lion  laid  there  for  some  time  then  he  went 
away.  Next  morning  grandmother  saw  blood  on  the  ground.  Then  that  day  she 
left  that  house  for  good.  Poor  grandmother  passed  away  two  years  after.  She 
was  all  the  time  troubled  thinking  of  the  narrow  escape  she  had. 

No.  44. 

Skitta-wah-boo  or  Kitche  Wahboo. 

( Told  by  Peter  York  (Penascie) . 

My  uncle  was  coming  from  Fenelon  Falls  one  time  a long  while  ago.  He 
had  been  drinking  Skitta-wah-boo  (firewater).  He  fell  asleep  in  his  canoe  and 
when  he  woke  up  lie  saw  the  lake  was  full  of  serpents  with  one  eye.  He  tried  to 
shove  these  one-eyed  serpents  away  from  his  canoe,  and  got  so  very  tired  doing 
so,  they  were  so  many,  that  he  fell  asleep  again.  When  he  woke  up  the  next 
time,  he  saw  these  one-eyed  serpents  had  been  changed  into  saw-logs.  Ha ! Ha ! 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — This  story  illustrates  the  vagaries  of  the  Indian  mind. 

No.  45. 

The  Monster  Fish  in  Lake  Simcoe. 

Told  by  Peter  York. 

There  is  a monster  fish  living  in  Lake  Simcoe.  His  tail  is  at  Thorah  Island 
and  his  head  is  at  Shanty  Bay.  This  monster  fish  eats  all  the  sturgeon,  and 
that  is  the  reason  there  are  no  sturgeon  in  Lake  Simcoe. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — The  distance  between  Thorah  Island  and  Shanty  Bay 
is  about  15  miles. 

No.  46. 

Witch  Story  (No.  3.). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll  ( Ojibwa ),  Eama  Reserve. 

About  four  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  an  old  woman  who  killed  six 
people.  She  died,  and  upstairs  where  the  window  was  there  was  a tree  right 
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beside  the  window,  and  the  people  of  the  house  after  she  died  saw  an  owl  sitting 
on  the  tree,  and  one  time  they  saw  the  owl  they  found  out  it  was  the  old  woman 
who  died,  she  was  a witch,  and  had  killed  six  people  (caused  them  to  die),  so 
they  cut  down  the  tree  and  she  never  came  back.  This  is  a witch  story.  The  end. 

No.  47. 

Witch  Story  (No.  4). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll. 

Once  there  was  an  Indian  and  his  wife  and  they  had  a baby,  and  a nurse' 
who  looked  after  the  baby,  and  who  stole  the  baby.  Of  course  in  the  olden  time 
the  Indians  used  to  put  their  babies  on  boards  (Indian  cradles)  which  were 
fixed  up  with  beads  and  nice  cloth.  The  old  people  (the  two  old  couples,  the  man’s 
parents  and  the  wife’s  parents)  and  the  young  married  man  went  away  and 
left  this  young  woman  all  alone,  and  she  lived  there  alone.  Eor  a long  time  she 
waited,  and  one  evening  when  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire  feeling  so  sad  and 
lonely,  her  son  that  the  nurse  stole  came  back.  She  told  her  son  “ You  were 
stolen  from  me  when  you  were  small.”  Of  course  her  son  did  not  know  she  was 
his  mother.  This  baby  had  a little  dog  before  he  was  stolen.  She  talked  to 
her  son  and  told  him  what  to  do,  she  said,  “ When  you  go  back  to  the  nurse  who 
stole  you,  you  pretend  that  you  are  sick,  you  tell  her  that  you  want  the  board 
that  you  were  put  on  when  you  were  small,  she  will  give  you  one  made  of  cedar, 
but  you  will  say  to  her  ‘ not  that  one,  I want  the  one  with  the  beads  on.’  ” And 
the  old  nurse  who  stole  him  gives  him  the  one  with  the  beads  on,  and  he  said 
“ I am  well  now.” 

He  went  back  to  his  mother  and  she  told  him  what  to  do  again.  “You 
will  pretend  you  are  sick  again,  she  will  ask  you  ‘ Why  you  are  sick,’  and  you 
will  say  ‘ I want  you  to  dance,’  and  she  will.  Tell  her  to  lift  her  dress  very 
high,’  and  you  will  see  the  spot  where  the  dog  bit  her  when  she  stole  you  away, 
and  you  will  then  believe  she  stole  you  and  that  I am  your  mother.”  The  son 
did  this. 

He  went  back  to  his  mother  again  and  she  told  him  what  to  do  again.  “ You 
go  back  again  to  the  old  woman  who  stole  you,  and  you  will  go  out  hunting 
and  kill  one  deer,  and  you  will  tie  it  very  tight  (to  a tree)  so  that  she  can’t 
untie  it.  And  while  she  is  busy  trying  to  untie  the  deer,  you  and  I will  go 
away  and  you  will  put  an  old  strap  beside  the  deer,  that  will  answer  her  when 
she  speaks  to  you.  She  will  yell  out  saying  f are  you  there  yet,  my  son  ?’  and 
the  strap  will  answer,  and  you  and  I before  we  leave  will  kill  two  of  her  children, 
and  we  will  put  them  at  her  door  and  will  put  their  livers  in  their  mouths, 
and  when  she  returns  to  the  camp  she  will  be  awful  mad  (enraged)  when  she 
sees  her  two  children  killed.”  This  was  so,  and  the  old  witch  when  she  returned 
put  a piece  of  buckskin  on  the  fire  and  burnt  it.  The  boy  and  his  mother  ran 
away  and  the  old  witch  ran  after  them,  and  as  she  got  very  close  to  them,  the 
boy  had  a bow  and  arrow,  and  the  mother  told  the  boy  “ to  put  a mark  on  the 
ground  and  the  ground  will  split,  and  she  (the  witch)  will  lift  up  her  dress 
and  try  to  jump  over,  and  she  will  fall  in  where  the  ground  is  split.”  This 
was  so,  and  the  woman  whose  son  was  stolen  said  to  the  witch,  “ You  will  be 
called  toad  forever.  You  are  not  allowed  to  live  when  you  steal  people.  You 
will  be  called  Toad  forever.”  The  end. 
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Notes  by  G.  E.  L. — Burning  the  buckskin  was  probably  part  of  her  witch- 
craft to  find  out  who  killed  her  children. 

The  “ toad  woman  ” appears  in  Ojibwa  Stories.  See  pp.  115,  263,  399,  431. 
Jones  Ojibwa  Texts,  Publications  American  Ethnological  Society,  Yol.  VII, 
Part  1,  1918,  where  she  is  sometimes  defined  as  the  “ Mother  Earth  ” and  occurs 
in  Nanabush  stories. 

See  p.  35,  Memoir  71,  Myths  and  Folk  Lore  of  the  Timiskaming  Algonquin 
and  Timagami  Ojibwa.  F.  G.  Speck,  1915,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Out. 


No.  48. 

How  the  Bear  Lost  His  Tail. 

Black  Bear  was  walking  along  one  day  and  met  Fox.  Fox  had  a string  of 
nice  fish  and  Bear  asked  him  where  he  got  them,  and  how?  So  Fox  told  him 
that  he  went  fishing  with/  his  tail,  and  Bear  wanted  to  know  how  he  did  it.  So 

Fox  told  him  to  go  to  the  lake  and  cut  a hole  in  the  ice  and  put  his  tail  in 

for  the  fish  to  bite,  and  when  Bear  felt  a bite  he  was  to  jump  and  pull  the 

fish  out  on  the  ice,  but  Fox  told  Bear  he  mustn’t  jump  at  the  first  little  bite 

he  felt  on  his  tail,  because  the  fish  would  then  be  only  nibbling,  but  to  wait  till 
he  felt  them  biting  good.  Bear  did  so,  and  gave  a jump  and  broke  off  his  tail, 
which  had  become  frozen  in  the  ice. 

Note,  by  G.  E.  L. — This  story  I heard  a good  many  years  ago  and  have 
forgotten  the  authority. 

No.  49. 

Robbing  the  Grave. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Once  there  was  an  Indian  and  his  wife  living.  They  had  one  daughter 
which  they  thought  the  world  of.  One  day  this  daughter  took  sick,  and  she 
was  that  bad  the  doctor  gave  her  up.  Of  course  they  were  quite  rich  and  had 
a hired  man.  The  poor  girl  died.  She  had  diamond  rings,  which  weren’t  taken 
off  her  fingers  and  she  was  buried  with  them  on. 

The  hired  man  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  dig  up  the  grave 
and  take  the  diamond  rings  off  the  dead  girl’s  fingers. 

He  went  about  two  nights  after  she  was  buried  and  dug  up  the  grave. 
When  he  tried  to  take  the  rings  off  he  could  not,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
cut  the  fingers  off.  When  he  cut  them  the  dead  girl  jerked  her  fingers  and  the 
hired  man  ran  away,  he  was  afraid  he’d  be  arrested.  The  girl  got  out  of  the 
grave  and  knocked  at  her  father’s  door.  When  the  poor  lonely  old  man  opened 
the  door  he  saw  his  daughter  standing  there.  He  said  “I’d  give  many  the 
thousand  of  dollars  to  the  one  who  went  to  dig  up  the  grave.”  The  hired  man 
told  him  that  it  was  him.  This  young  man  was  a nice  Indian  boy  and  was 
very  kind  to  them.  They  always  took  him  as  their  own  son.  They  wanted 
him  to  marry  the  girl,  but  lie  didn’t  like  to  marry  a person  who  died  for 
four  days. 
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No.  50. 

The  Starving  Husband. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Some  time  ago  there  were  Indians  camping,  and  they  had  a nice  young  daughter 
and  she  got  married.  Her  husband  was  a good  hunter  and  got  all  kinds  of  game. 
The  old  man  got  jealous  of  his  son-in-law;  he  got  his  old  medicine  and  bewitched 
the  young  man  so  that  he  couldn't  kill  anything.  So  the  young  man  got  very 
poor,  and  the  old  man  would  not  let  his  daughter  give  him  anything  to  eat.  One 
night  the  young  woman  had  a piece  of  meat,  and  she  gave  it  to  her  man  after 
they  went  to  bed.  The  poor  young  man  got  to  be  a skeleton  and  was  flying  up 
in  the  air.  Of  course  in  the  olden  time  if  a person  got  hungry  (i.e.,  starving) 
they'd  fly  up  in  the  air,  and  if  you  burn  oil,  and  if  they  smell  it,  they  come  to 
life  again,  and  would  be  able  to  eat  and  able  to  work  again,  but  it  would  be  quite 
a while  before  they  would  be  the  same.  The  end. 

(Compare  with  116.) 

No.  5L 


The  Bewitched  Girl. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

On  Snake  island  (in  Lake  Simcoe)  some  years  ago  Indians  used  to  live.  One 

girl  took  sick.  The  doctors  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  She 
© 

had  a sore  knee,  and  they  could  not  see  anything  on  her  knees.  She  was  that 
sick  she  could  not  rest  at  nights.  One  morning  they  saw  a blue  head  in  the 
flesh,  but  they  could  not  get  it  out.  It  went  in  farther  all  the  time,  until  they 
could  not  see  it  at  all,  and  when  it  disappeared  the  poor  girl  died.  It  was  an  r 
old  witch  killed  the  poor  girl.  The  end. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Snake  Island  belongs  to  the  Rama  reserve,  and  is  in 
Ontario  Co.,  Ontario  Province. 

No.  52. 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk  (No.  8). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

One  Indian  in  Rama  told  me  this  story  himself.  He  said : a About  forty 
years  ago  I was  travelling  one  night,  and  I was  afraid  just  like  if  there  was  some 
one  after  me,  and  I kept  looking  back  all  the  time,  and  once  when  I looked  back 
there  was  a stump  alongside  the  road,  and  I saw  a man  looking  at  me,  his  face 
was  all  red  and  feathers  on  his  head.  I did  not  stop  to  look  at  him  long,  I only 
walked  as  fast  as  I could  ; I did  not  let  him  know  that  I was  afraid  of  him.  It 
was  a Mohawk  sneaking  around.  Maybe  there  were  a lot  of  them  and  this  fellow 
came  ahead  of  the  rest.  That  was  what  they  all  were  to  do.  Just  to  find  out 
who  was  near,  and  this  fellow  go  to  tell  the  rest,  and  they  all  come  then  with  their 
bows  and  arrows."  The  end  of  my  story. 
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No.  53. 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawk  (No.  9). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

A long  time  ago  a young  couple  went  out  to  hunt.  They  travelled  for  two 
days  and  got  to  their  camping  ground  and  made  their  camp  that  evening.  The 
next  day  the  man  went  to  hunt  and  he  got  one  deer.  He  went  home  to  camp, 
and  his  wife  was  frying  some  of  the  meat.  There  was  a little  hole  on  top  of  the 
camp.  The  wife  was  looking  and  she  saw  a man — it  was  a Mohawk — watching 
them.  The  woman  whispered  to  her  husband,  and  the  husband  said  to  her:  “ I 
will  show  you  how  I killed  the  deer  to-day/5  He  was  looking  at  the  Mohawk  and 
he  made  a shot  at  the  hole,  pretending  that  he  was  was  showing  his  wife  how  he 
killed  the  deer,  and  the  Mohawk  fell  on  the  ground.  They  were  afraid  to  stay 
there.  They  packed  all  their  things  and  ran  away.  They  travelled  all  night. 
Just  when  they  got  up  to  an  Indian  village,  they  looked  behind  and  they  saw  about 
forty  Mohawks  after  them.  They  killed  about  ten  and  the  rest  of  the  Mohawks 
ran  away.  If  the  couple  had  stayed  where  they  were  camped  they  would  have  got 
killed  sure  by  the  Mohawks.  The  end. 

No.  54. 

The  Preacher. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

One  fall,  on  Georgina  Island  (Lake  Simcoe),  three  or  four  families  left  to 
camp  out  all  winter.  One  of  them  was  a preacher,  and  in  the  evenings  they  have 
a prayer  meeting,  but  the  preacher  was  always  afraid  some  white  man  might 
come  along  while  he  was  preaching  and  make  fun  of  him.  One  evening  there 
was  a sleigh-load  of  white  people  went  to  the  camp,  and  as  this  old  man  was 
saying  his  prayers  somebody  heard  the  whites  coming  and  told  the  old  man,  who 
yelled  out : “ White  man ! White  man  !55  and  all  hid  under  the  blankets.  The  end. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — There  is  an  Ojibwa  Reserve  on  Georgina  Island,  Ontario 
Co.,  Ontario  Province. 

No.  55. 

Witch  Story  (No.  5). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

One  winter,  at  Sturgeon  Lake  (Victoria  County),  the  Indians  were  fishing 
through  the  ice,  and  one  night  one  of  the  men  had  a dream;  he  was  lame  and  he 
used  a cane.  He  dreamt  that  there  was  an  old  woman  after  him  and  he  hit  her 
on  the  eye  with  his  cane.  The  next  day  one  of  the  men  went  to  his  home  on 
Scugog  Island;  when  he  got  there  he  found  the  old  woman  very  sick.  There  was 
a big  sliver  taken  out  of  her  eye.  That  was  the  woman  the  old  lame  Indian  dreamt 
of.  She  was  an  old  witch.  She  killed  quite  a few  people  when  she  was  living. 
This  ends  the  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Scugog  Island  in  Lake  Scugog,  Victoria  County.  Indian 
Reserve  there. 
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No.  56. 

The  Two  Old  Me n Witches  (No.  6). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

One  time  there  was  an  Indian  hunting  away  back  in  the  wild  woods,  and 
when  he  got  far  away  he  saw  two  old  men  witches  sitting  near  a big  log.  On  this 
log  they  had  men  drawn  np.  Those  are  the  ones  they  are  going  to  kill  next. 
That’s  (to  the  log)  where  they  draw  the  ones  they  are  going  to  kill — men,  women 
and  children.  When  they  saw  the  hunter  they  were  afraid  he’d  tell  on  them,  so 
they  said  to  him,  “ Don’t  tell  on  us,  and  we  will  show  how  to  be  a witch ; we  will 
show  you  how  to  kill  people  like  we  do,  and  you  will  be  a witch  like  us.”  But  the 
hunter  said  “No”  to  them.  He  got' his  little  axe  and  cut  their  heads  off,  and 
burnt  their  old  medicine  and  went  home.  Everybody  was  proud  of  him  and 
thanked  him.  The  end. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Little  axe=a  tomahawk,  or  belt  axe  that  hunters  and 
trappers  use,  both  Indians  and  whites.  It  is  carried  in  the  belt. 


No.  57. 

The  Four  Girls  and  the  Big  Snake  (Snake  Story  No.  1). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

One  time  in  the  olden  days  there  were  four  Indian  girls  in  the  woods  looking 
for  flowers.  They  saw  a big  log  and  one  said,  “ Let  us  go  there  and  play.”  One 
of  the  girls  was  a “ dummy,”  and  when  they  got  to  the  log  they  saw  a fish  on  it. 
The  “ dummy  ” spoke  and  pointed  at  the  fish,  but  the  other  girls  could  not  make 
out  what  she  said.  They  got  frightened  at  the  fish;  they  thought  it  was  a 
snake  turned  to  a fish.  They  all  ran  away  and  went  and  told  their  mothers.  They 
went  back  about  an  hour  after  and  they  saw  a big  snake  there ; he  tried  to  fool  the 
girls.  I guess  he  thought  they’d  take  the  fish  home  and  cook  it  and  eat  it.  If  they 
did  so  they  might  of  all  died  or  turned  to  snakes.  This  ends  the  story. 

No.  58. 

The  Three  Indians  and  the  Dead  Man. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  three  Indians  looking  for  work.  They  could  not 
talk  English,  but  one  of  them  knew  the  word  “yes.”  The  second  knew  the  words 
“ us  three,”  and  the  third  the  sentence  “ I thought  so.”  As  they  were  travelling 
in  the  woods  they  found  a dead  man,  and  as  they  stood  there  looking  at  him  the 
police  came  and  asked  them,  “ Did  you  kill  this  man  ? ” The  first  Indian  said, 
“ Yes.”  The  second,  “ TTs  three.”  “ Well  you  will  be  arrested  and  will  be  hanged,” 
the.  police  said  to  them,  and  the  third  Indian  said,  “ I thought  so.”  The  end. 
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No.  59. 

The  Nice  Boy  and  the  Jealous  Man. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

My  grandmother  is  a very  old  ladyv  and  she  often  tells  me  of  olden  days. 
One  story  she  told  me  that  there  were  quite  a few  of  them  in  their  family,  and 
there  was  a nice  Indian  boy  staying  with  them.  One  day  there  was  an  Indian 
man  came  and  he  stayed  with  them  for  a few  days.  He  had  a big  knife  with  him 
and  they  were  all  afraid  of  him.  One  day  the  young  man  went  out  visiting.  This 
one  was  very  kind  to  the  others  and  they  all  liked  him.  The  other  one  with  the 
big  knife  got  jealous  of  him.  The  nice  young  man  came  back.  The  other  went 
out  and  met  him  and  killed  him  right  there  with  his  knife.  After  he  had  killed 
him  he  said  to  him,  “ Get  up/7  My  great-grand-folks  sent  this  man  (the  killer) 
out  of  the  house.  Then  he  ran  away  and  quite  a few  men  followed  him,  but  they 
could  not  catch  up  to  him.  But  they  saw  the  places  where  he  had  his  lunches.  He 
took  a pail  with  him  to  make  tea  on  the  way.  My  great-grandfather  could  have 
caught  him,  but  he  was  afraid  of  him.  He  (the  fugitive)  might  have  killed  them 
all,  but  he  just  told  them  “ To  run  away.77  The  end. 

No.  60. 

The  Old  Witch  Who  Hied  in  Her  Canoe  (No.  7). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll. 

One  time  there  was  an  old  woman  living  alone.  She  was  an  old  witch.  One 
side  in  her  house  where  she  lived  she  had  about  ten  people  that  she  killed  already. 
She  went  away  to  visit  the  chief  in  another  village.  She  teased  the  chief.  She 
said  to  the  chief,  “ Have  you  five  black  dogs  that  you  can  give  me  ? 77  The  chief 
refused  her ; he  said,  “ I haven’t  the  black  dogs  you  ask  me.77  The  old  witch  got 
mad  (angry)  at  the  chief,  and  got  in  her  canoe  and  said  to  the  chief,  “You  will 
lose  five  of  your  young  people.77  The  chief  said  to  her,  “ It  is  not  only  you  that 
can  do  anything,  when  you  get  between  here  and  “The  Point7  you  will  die,  and 
when  you  float  to  the  shore  you  will  rot  and  you  will  be  all  bugs.77  When  the  old 
witch  got  half-way  in  her  canoe  she  heard  a bee  humming,  and  it  went  in  her  ear. 
She  yelled,  “ Whoo,  whoo,  whoo ! 77  and  blood  ran  out  of  her  ears  and  nose  and 
mouth.  This  was  the  end  of  the  witch.  She  died  in  her  canoe,  and  she  killed  no 
more  people.  This  happened  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  end  of  this  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — This  is  another  version  of  No.  12. 

No.  61. 

Witch  Story  (No.  8). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll. 

Once  there  was  an  old  witch,  living  alone,  who  killed  quite  a few  people.  One 
took  sick;  she  was  a woman,  and  she  knew  it  was  this  old  witch  trying  to  kill  her 
One  day  the  old  witch  went  to  see  the  sick  woman,  and  the  sick  woman  said  to  her 
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“ Why  do  you  come  here  ? Eor  it  is  you  that  is  trying  to  kill  me.  I can  see  the 
string  (of  little  fingers)  you  have  got  around  your  neck.”  The  old  witch  had  a 
string  (necklace)  of  little  fingers  of  people  that  she  had  killed  already,  and  the 
sick  woman  saw  them.  The  old  witch  started  to  cry  and  went  home  crying  all  the 
way.  When  she  got  home  she  started  to  another  person’s.  This  person  knew  it 
was  her  again.  This  person  was  a man  and  he  cut  out  a stick  a foot  long,  and 
when  the  old  witch  came  to  him  he  pecked  her  on  the  arm  with  the  stick,  and  the 
old  witch  fell  and  moaned  there  for  a long  time.  She  laid  beside  the  log  and  she 
died.  This  happened  about  200  years  ago.  The  end. 


No.  62. 

My  Own  Story  (Witch  Story  No.  9). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  I was  troubled  about  the  witch.  I was  working  in 
Victoria  Harbour  (Out.),  and  I saw  some  very  wild  looking  Indians  there.  I was 
afraid  of  them.  I would  never  speak  to  them.  One  young  man  had  his  eye  on 
me.  His  father  was  a witch,  so  I judged  he  thought  I was  going  to  be  his  son’s 
wife.  About  two  weeks  after  I saw  these  wild  Indians  (of  course  they  weren’t 
real  wild  Indians,  but  they  looked  quite  a bit  like  it  any  way)  my  father  received 
a letter  asking  him  if  he  would  give  his  daughter.  After  I read  the  letter  I cried 
all  night.  I said  to  my  father  that  “ I would  not  marry  that  wild  looking  Indian, 
even  if  he  had  all  the  money  that  was  in  this  land,”  and  my  father  wrote  back  and 
told  him  that  “ he  had  not  anything  to  say.  My  daughter  is  her  own  boss,  and 
she  says  * she  will  not  marry  you  for  all  the  money  in  this  world.’  ” The  young 
man’s  father  tried  to  kill  me  then.  There  was  a fire  all  the  time  at  night  around 
our  house.  So  one  night  my  father  saw  a cat  outside  of  our  house  and  he  shot  it, 
and  I was  troubled  no  more.  The  cat  was  the  witch  my  father  killed.  The  end. 


No.  63. 

The  Indian  Girl  and  a “ Devil.” 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

A long  time  ago  there  was  a nice  Indian  girl.  She  was  a farmer’s  daughter. 
She  went  about  one  mile  to  milk  the  cows.  She  never  liked  to  go  with  anybody. 
She  had  a young  man  who  came  to  help  her  to  milk.  She  had  nice  rings  that  that 
young  man  gave  her,  so  she  kept  on  nearly  all  summer.  One  day  she  was  going 
to  scrub;  she  took  off  her  rings  and  put  them  in  a tumbler.  The  rings  got  on 
fire  and  the  sideboard  and  all  got  burnt.  This  young  man  was  a “ devil  ” and  he 
fooled  her.  All  the  family  left  there,  they  sold  their  farm  and  left  that  country. 
They  were  afraid  of  the  “ devil  ” who  came  and  acted  like  a young  man  ( who  was 
a devil).  So  they  went  away  and  he  never  was  known  of,  no  more.  The  young 
Indian  girl  was  ashamed  of  herself.  She  did  not  like  to  see  anybody  who  lived 
near  them.  The  end  of  this  story. 
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No.  64. 

Witch  Story  (No.  10). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

In  Georgina  Island  (Lake  Simcoe)  some  time  ago  there  was  an  old  witch. 
That  is  the  witch  who  killed  quite  a few  people,  and  one  night  a young  man  was 
lying  beside  the  road  dead  drunk.  About  midnight  he  woke  up  and  wondered 
where  he  was.  He  lay  there  for  a while  and  he  saw  someone  coming  on  the  road. 
It  came  near  to  him,  it  was  a bear,  and  every  time  it  opened  its  mouth  this  young 
man  could  see  fire.  He  began  to  think  it  was  a witch  and  he  kicked  the  bear  in  the 
belly.  The  witch  yelled  and  went  where  she  lived.  The  next  morning  this  young 
man  heard  the  church  bell  ringing.  He  began  to  think  of  the  witch  he  killed.  This 
old  woman’s  belly  was  burst  that  night  and  she  died.  This  young  man  was  afraid 
to  tell  what  he  did  for  fear  some  of  the  witch’s  relations  might  kill  him  too,  but  he 
did  right  to  kill  this  old  woman.  The  end  of  this  story. 

No.  65. 

Witch  Story  (No.  11). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Once  there  was  a man  and  his  wife  camping.  They  were  very  mean.  They 
did  nothing  but  kill  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  were  going  to  kill  this  old  man.  “ I tell  you  what  we  do,”  said  one.  “ We  will 
say  that  we  are  going  to  have  a feast,  and  we  will  tell  him  to  sit  in  the  corner  of 
the  camp,  and  we  will  be  talking  and  smoking.”  The  old  woman  came  too.  They 
were  to  be  killed. 

One  man  came  late.  He  had  his  gun  wrapped  up  in  an  old  quilt,  so  no  one 
would  take  notice,  but  the  old  man  witch  kind  of  took  notice ; his  eyes  were  shining 
like  fire.  He  was  afraid  then  at  last  that  they  would  shoot  him.  The  old  witch 
woman  went  out  and  hurried  to  their  camp  to  get  her  “ medicines.”  Before  she 
got  them  they  shot  her.  The  two  old  witches  were  killed,  and  there  were  no  more 
people  dying  in  that  Indian  village.  The  end  of  this  witch  story. 

No.  66. 

Serpent  Story  (No  2). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

One  time  there  was  an  Indian  and  his  wife  living.  They  had  a young  daughter 
about  twelve  years  old.  This  girl  would  never  eat  with  them,  she  would  take  her 
plate  and  tea-milk  out  some  place  behind  a big  tree.  They  began  to  take  notice 
of  her.  The  Indian  said  to  his  wife,  “ To-day  at  noon  I will  follow  her  and  see 
where  she  will  go.”  This  girl  did  the  same  again  and  her  father  followed  her. 
She  went  and  sat  down  under  this  big  elm  tree.  Her  father  was  watching  her. 
After  a while  he  saw  a hole  right  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  A big  serpent  came  out 
of  there.  The  serpent  and  the  girl  ate  together.  The  man  felt  awful  bad.  He 
went  home  and  got  his  rifle,  came  back  and  shot  the  serpent.  This  girl  felt  awful 
bad.  She  would  not  eat.  She  said  to  her  father,  “ Why  did  you  kill  the  best 
friend  that  I had  ? ” They  told  her  everything  they  could,  thinking  that  she  might 
forget  the  serpent,  but  she  died  a couple  of  days  afterwards,  she  was  that  sorry 
for  the  serpent.  The  end  of  the  story. 
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No.  67. 

The  Bad  Indian  and  the  White  Woman. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

One  time  an  Indian  was  hunting.  He  was  a bad  man,  too.  He  met  a white 
woman  who  got  lost,  but  he  knew  the  way  to  get  back,  but  he  didn’t  want  to  take 
this  white  woman  back.  He  thought  to  himself,  “ She  be  my  wife.”  He  made  a 
camp  that  evening.  He  said  to  the  white  woman,  “We  sleep  here  to-night;  I 
don’t  know  the  way  to  go  back,”  but  he  did,  of  course.  He  knew  this  woman 
would  stay  whether  she  liked  him  or  not,  but  she  didn’t  like  him  very  well.  She 
wouldn’t  sleep  with  him.  This  Indian  lay  down  and  she  went  to  the  other  side 
of  the  camp,  but  he  didn’t  like  that  very  well.  He  said  to  her,  “ Say,  do  you  hear 
something.  It’s  the  wolves  coming!”  This  white  woman  went  near  him,  and  he 
said,  “ Do  you  hear  them  again  ? ” The  woman  went  to  him  and  hugged  him ; she 
was  afraid  of  the  wolves.  He  kept  her  there  for  a year,  till  she  fell  in  love  with 
this  ugly  looking  Indian.  The  Indian  did  not  hear  anything  at  all.  He  knew  the 
woman  would  go  to  him  then.  He  was  a bad  Indian.  The  end. 

No.  68. 

Social  Laws. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

They  say  that  in  the  olden  days  the  Indians  had  this  law:  If  anyone  steals 
their  wives  or  husbands,  they  get  their  nose  cut  off.  That  is  for  the  first  offence, 
and  if  caught  a second  time  they  get  their  right  ear  cut  off,  and  the  third  time  the 
left  ear. 

If  the  Indians  had  that  law  now,  it  would  be  awful  to  the  people  here  in  Rama. 
There  wouldn’t  be  very  many  that  would  have  noses  and  ears.  The  end  of  this 
Indian  law. 

No.  69. 

The  Indian  Girl  and  the  Old  Man  and  the  Young  Man. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a real  nice  Indian  girl.  She  had  two  fellows  (ad- 
mirers). One  of  them  was  about  45  years  old,  and  the  other  one  was  very  young. 
This  old  man,  who  was  45,  was  a witch,  and  the  girl  didn’t  know  what  to  do, 
whether  to  marry  the  old  fellow  or  the  younger  one.  She  was  afraid  that  she 
wouldn’t  live  long  if  she  married  the  young  fellow  on  account  of  the  old  fellow 
being  a witch.  So  they  got  married  (the  old  man  and  the  girl).  The  old  man 
tried  to  kill  the  young  man.  He  was  jealous  of  him.  He  thought  the  young  man 
might  run  away  with  his  wife.  So  that  fall  when  they  got  married  the  young  man 
went  away  to  the  camp.  The  young  man  was  all  the  time  troubled  by  a bumble-bee 
that  was  after  him  at  night.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  kill  this 
bumble-bee,  but  he  didn’t  quite  kill  it.  The  old  witch  was  very  sick  all  fall,  and 
never  tried  to  bewitch  the  young  man,  for  he  was  very  wild  looking.  Nobody 
would  marry  the  likes  of  him.  The  end  of  the  story. 
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■'No.  70. 

Serpent  Story  (No.  3). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll. 

Once  there  was  a nice  Indian  girl.  She  dressed  np  in  the  evening,  combed  her 
hair  nicely  and  put  on  the  best  clothes  she  had.  Her  folks  didn’t  know  where  she 
was  going  to.  She’d  do  that  every  night,  and  they  began  to  take  notice  of  her. 
One  of  the  family  followed  her  to  see  where  she  would  go.  She  went  to  a marsh 
and  there  was  a big  patch  of  cat-tails  there.  That’s  where  she  went  and  sat  down 
right  in  the  middle.  There  was  a big  hole  in  the  ground  and  a big  serpent  came 
out  of  there  and  went  (coiled)  around  this  nice  girl;  she  had  her  hair  all  down. 
The  next  evening  they  followed  her  again,  and  took  a rifle  and  shot  this  big  ser- 
pent. She  went  again  the  next  evening,  but  she  didn’t  see  the  serpent  again.  The 
serpent  did  not  say  anything  to  the  girl,  only  made  love  to  her.  Of  course,  serpents 
can’t  speak.  The  end  of  the  serpent. 


No.  71. 

Serpent  Story  (No.  4). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll. 

There  was  a portage.  There  was  nobody  allowed  to  portage  here,  because  there 
was  a big  serpent  right  in  the  middle  of  the  portage.  One  family  wouldn’t  listen 
to  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  so  they  took  this  portage,  and  when  they  got  half-way 
they  heard  someone  behind  them.  It  was  the  big  serpent  going  round  like  a wheel 
(rolling).  He  jumped  and  fell  right  where  those  Indians  were.  The  Indian  boy 
had  a bow  and  arrow.  He  just  put  the  bow  and  arrow  beside  him,  and  the  ser- 
pent split  in  many  pieces.  This  was  the  end  of  him  and  he  killed  no  more  Indians. 
The  portage  was  safe  then.  The  end  of  the  story. 

No.  72.. 

WiNDIGO  AND  THE  INDIAN  (No.  3). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson , Ingersoll. 

Once  upon  a time  an  Indian  was  in  his  canoe,  and  while  paddling  on  the  lake 
someone  came  and  took  the  two  paddles  from  him  and  he  just  floated  on  the  lake. 
A big  storm  came  up  and  one  big  wave  came  and  drifted  the  canoe  to  the  shore. 
He  found  himself  on  the  ground,  and  he  took  a look  round  to  see  where  he  was. 
Tie  came  to  a great  big  camp,  and  a man  came  out  of  the  camp  and  said  to  him, 
“I  would  not  do  anything  to  you  myself,  but  my  brother  is  the  one  that  kills  all 
the  Indians.  I tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  We  have  a big  dish  and  I will  hide  you 
under,  it.  I will  put  it  upside  down,”  As  soon  as  the  Indian  hid  under  this  big 
dish  the  big  Windigo  came.  His  brother  was  outside  the  camp,  he  said  to  his 
brother,  “ You  have  a visitor.”  His  brother  said,  ee  No.”  “ Yes,”  the  Windigo 
said,  “ There’s  somebody  here.  Now,  I tell  you  what  we’ll,  do,  we  will  have  a 
wrestle,  and  if  you  put  me  down  T will  believe  you,  that  there  is  nobody  here/’ 
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They  wrestled,  and  the  kind-hearted  man  put  this  big  Windigo  (his  brother)  down, 
and  the  Windigo  said,  “I  believe  yon  now;  there  is  no  one  here.”  So  next  morn- 
ing he  went  away  again  to  look  for  somebody  that  he’d  kill  to  eat.  He’d  kill  all 
the  Indians  and  eat  them.  The  kind-hearted  man  took  the  Indian  to  their  village. 
He  said  to  him,  “ Yon  will  go  ahead  and  I will  take  the  same  steps  you  take,  so 
my  brother  Windigo  won’t  see  your  steps.  If  he  knows  yon  are  here  he  will  follow 
yon  till  he  gets  yon.”  This  kind-hearted  man  took  the  Indian  to  his  own  home,, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  camp  before  the  Windigo  came  back.  The  end  of  the 
story  of  the  Windigo  and  the  Indian. 

No.  73. 

Nanabush  (No.  10). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll. 

Nanbush  was  camping  alone  and  he  made  a big  fire  and  stood  against  it  and 
burnt  his  anus.  He  said  to  his  anus , “ You  will  yell  6 Chee  chee.’  Yon  didn’t 
tell  me  you  were  burnt.”  Nanbush  went  out  with  his  anus  all  blood.  He  went  to 
the  bush  to  look  for  those  red  whips  (switches)  as  you  can  see  them  in  the  spring. 
The  Indians  use  them  to  stretch  rats  (muskrat  skins).  His  guts  (entrails)  were 
hanging  out  of  his  anus.  He  went  to  a tree  and  found  a (vine).  You  know  this 
stick,  that  goes  around  (a.  tree)  like  a snake.  He  said,  “ These  is  my  guts;  my 
grandchildren  will  eat  this  in  the  later  days.”  The  end  of  this  Nanbush  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — See  pp.  Ill,  177,  413,  W.  Jones,  Ojibwa  Texts,  Part  I., 
Vol.  VII.  Publications  American  Ethnological  Society. 

No.  74. 

(The  Flood  Myth.) 

Nanabush  and  the  Flood  (No.  11). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll. 

Nanbush  was  living  alone,  camping,  and  a flood  came.  He  made  a big  raft 
out  of  cedar,  and  when  he  finished  the  big  raft  he  called  for  all  creatures,  birds  and. 
animals,  and  even  the  big  serpents,  snakes!  and  lizards.  Ttu  big  serpents  were 
lying  on  the  raft,  taking  sun  baths.  Nanbush  asked  the  loon  to  look  for  land,  and 
the  loon-  was  away  all  night.  He  didn’t  find  land  at  all.  Nanbush  thought  he’d 
ask  the  night  hawk  to  look  for  land,  and  the  night  hawk  was  away  all  night,  too; 
he  didn’t  find  land  either.  Nanbush  thought  he’d  ask  the  kingfisher  to  look  for  land, 
and  the  kingfisher  was  away  all  night,  and  about  daylight  came  back  with  a green 
leaf  in  his  bill.  When  Nanbush  saw  the  kingfisher  coming  he  called  the  rest  of 
his  children  (birds,  beasts,  etc.)  and  said  to  them,  “ The  kingfisher  has  got  some- 
thing.” He  thought  a lot  of  this  bird  because  he  was  the  one  that  found  land. 
Nanbush  went  to  him  and  put  all  the  feathers  up  on  the  kingfisher’s  head  (made 
them  into  a crest),  and  put  beads  around  his  neck,  as  you  can  see  the  kingfisher 
now  has  something  white  around  his  neck;  these  are  the  beads  Nanbush  put  round 
his  neck.  Nanbush  asked  the  beaver  to  dive  down  in  the  water  and  see  if  he  could 
find  land,  but  the  beaver  found  no  land.  Nanbush  asked  the  otter  to  dive  down 
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in  the  water  and  look  all  over  for  land.  The  otter  came  back  without  finding  any 
land.  Nanbush  asked  the  muskrat  to  look  for  land,  and  the  muskrat  didn’t  find 
any  land.  Nanbush  told  the  muskrat  to  rest  for  a while.  He  petted  the  muskrat 
for  a while  and  dried  his  hair.  Nanbush  told  the  muskrat  to  go  again  and  look 
for  land.  The  muskrat  went  away  again,  went  all  over  under  the  water  and  re- 
turned to  Nanbush.  The  muskrat  was  just  about  dead.  Nanbush  picked  him  up 
and  took  his  little  hand  (paw)  and  found  something  there,  a piece  of  land  (ekrth 
or  mud).  Nanbush  put  this  piece  of  land  to  dry,  and  took  the  muskrat  and  blew 
in  its  mouth  and  the  muskrat  came  to  life,  Nanbush  took  the  land  that  the  musk- 
rat brought  and  blew  on  it  and  said,  “ There  will  be  islands  and  lands,  and  moun- 
tains and  lakes  and  seas.”  The  end  of  this  Nanbush  story. 

Notes  by  G.  E.  L. — See  “ Plistory  of  the  0 jib  way  Indians,”  by  Peter  Jones 
(Kahkewaquonaby),  1861,  p.  33,  as  to  one  version  of  the  origin  of  the  flood.  W.  S. 
Piper,  1918,  Fort  William,  Ontario,  in  “A  Summer  Vacation  on  North  Shore  of 
Lake  Superior,”  pp.  16-17,  gives  another  version.  W.  Jones,  Ojibwa  Texts.  1917, 
gives  other  versions  still,  see  pp.  Ill,  151,  261,  271.  405. 

For  other  Ojibwa  Flood  Myths,  see  Plain  Cree  Tales,  Alanson  Skinner, 
p.  346,  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  CXIII.  Some  Myths 
and  Tales  of  the  Ojibwa  of  South  Eastern  Ontario,  Paul  Radin,  Memoir  48,  p.  23, 
Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  1914.  Myths  and  Folk  Lore  of  the  Timiskaming, 
Algonquin,  and  Timagami  Ojibwa,  F.  G.  Speck,  p.  36,  Memoir  71,  Geological 
Survey,  Ottawa,  1915. 

Legendary  Lore  of  Lake  Superior,  by  Gay  Page,  p.  25.  7th  Annual  Report, 
Thunder  Bay  Historical  Society,  1916. 

No.  75. 

The  Seven-  Heads. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

A long  time  ago  an  Indian  and  his  wife  were  camping  in  the  woods.  It  was 
winter  time.  The  Indian  would  go  fishing.  He  would  make  a hole  in  the  ice  and 
use  a fishing  line.  At  first  he  didn’t  kill  hardly  anything  till  about  a week’s  time, 
then  he  began  to  have  very  good  luck.  One  day  he  was  taking  a rest  in  his  camp, 
his  fish  bait  was  hanging  up  over  his  head,  and  while  he  was  looking  at  it  he  saw 
it  shining  like  silver.  When  he  went  to  sleep  he  had  a dream.  Some  one  came 
and  told  him,  “ I will  tell  you  how  to  catch  the  whitefish.  To-morrow  you  will 
catch  one  fish,  but  you  won’t  eat  the  fish  yourself,  and  the  water  you  will  use  to 
clean  the  fish  with  you  will  put  in  a certain  place  and  the  scales  in  a certain  place, 
and  the  bones  in  a certain  place,  and  you  will  feed  the  fish  to  your  horse  and  your 
dog  and  your  wife.”  The  Indian  did  all  what  he  dreamed  of,  and  that  night  his 
wife  had  two  twin  boys,  and  his  dog  had  two  nice  little  pups,  and  when  he  went 
to  the  stable  where  his  horse  was  he  found  two  little  colts.  He  took  a look  around, 
and  where  he  put  the  scales  he  found  silver,  and  where  he  put  the  bones  he  found 
knives,  guns,  and  swords  there,  and  where  he  spilt  the  water  which  he  cleaned  the 
fish  with  he  found  a nice  little  pond  there.  These  two  twin  boys  grew  up  and 
each  one  of  those  boys  owned  one  horse  and  one  dog  (the  two  colts  and  the  two 
pups  grew  up  too)  and  they  used  to  go  to  this  pond,  where  these  boys  made  a 
garden  apiece,  to  see  which  would  have  the  nicest.  They  planted  nice  flowers,  and 
in  the  evening  they’d  go  on  horseback  (to  their  gardens)  with  their  dogs,  and 
had  their  swords  too,  what  their  father  found  where  he  spilt  the  fish  bones. 
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One  of  the  boys  took  a notion  to  go  away,  and  he  told  his  brother,  “ Yon 
will  look  after  my  garden,  and  if  you  see  the  flowers  withered  you  will  think  ‘ My 
brother  is  killed.5  55  So  he  went  away  the  next  morning  on  horseback.  He  travelled 
all  day  through  the  woods,  and  towards  evening  came  to  a big  city.  He  travelled 
the  edge  of  the  bush  till  he  came  to  a little  shanty.  He  rapped  at  the  door  and 
found  an  old  woman  living  there  alone.  He  stayed  there  that  night  and  had  his 
supper.  The  woman  gave  him  a nice  supper  of  corn  soup.  After  supper  the 
woman  told  him  about  this  city.  “ There  was  someone  living  there  that  had 
seven  heads  and  some  one  (person)  has  to  go  every  day  and  he  eats  them.  To- 
morrow morning  we  will  see  a lady,  the  king’s  daughter/  go  by  here  to  give  herself 
up  to  the  one  that  eats  people,  ‘ The  Seven  Headed  Man.5  His  Indian  name  is 
‘ Mnidwainsh 5 (or  Nmidwaish).’’  Next  morning  the  young  man  went  to  the 
road  where  the  young  lady  was  going  by,  and  shortly  after  he  got  there  he  saw 
the  king’s  daughter  coming  crying.  The  young  man  said  to  her,  “ Where  are 
you  going?”  The  young  lady  said  to  him,  “Well,  I am  going  over  there  to  give 
my  body  to  that  man  that  eats  people.”  The  young  man  said,  “ I will  go  with 
you.”  The  girl  said  to  the  young  man,  “ No,  he  will  kill  you  too  if  you  go  with 
me,”  but  the  young  man  went  with  the  girl.  He  wasn’t  afraid  of  'the  Seven 
Headed  Man.  When  they  got  so  far  they  saw  the  Seven  Headed  Man,  who  was 
very  glad  that  he’d  have  two  people  to'  eat.  When  they  got  close  the  young  man 
hit  the  heads  with  his  sword.  One  of  the  heads  said,,  “Wait  awhile,”  and  the 
young  man  didn’t  cut  this  head  off.  This  head  took  the  young  man  away  down  in 
the  ground.  They  went  through  many  doors,  as  soon  as  they  went  through  one 
door  there  would  be  another  door.  The  doors  were  all  iron.  There  was  another 
door  to  go  through;  the  young  man  could  feel  the  heat.  It  was  very  hot  there. 

The  young  man  said  to  the  Head,  “Look  out,  you  are  going  to  kill  me.”  This 

young  man  thought  of  his  dog,  which  he  left  with  his  horse  and  the  young  girl 
(the  king’s  daughter).  He  called  for  his  dog.  The  dog  opened  all  the  doors. 
His  brother  whom  he  left  behind  to  keep  watch  on  his  garden,  and  the  time  the 
young  man  was  taken  away  down  in  the  ground,  his  brother  saw  the  garden 
wither,  so  he  thought  to  himself,  “ My  brother  is  now  killed.” 

When  the  young  man  came  out  of  the  ground  he  cut  off  all  the  tongues  of 
the  Seven  Head  Man  and  took  them  with  him.  The  young  man  took  this  girl 
(the  king’s  daughter)  as  his  wife.  He  went  to  sleep.  The  girl  cut  the  young 
man’s  hair  while  he  was  asleep,  and  when  the  young  man  woke  up  he  said  to  the 
girl,  “ You  can  go  home  now,”  and  the  young  girl  went  to  start  for  home.  There 

was  a blacksmith  living  along  the  road  and  he  wouldn’t  let  the  girl  go  by.  He 

sent  her  back  because  he  was  afraid  the  Seven  Headed  Man  would  kill  them  all. 
This  young  girl  told  him,  “ The  Seven  Headed  Man  is  now  killed,”  and  the 
blacksmith  went  with  this  girl  to  where  the  Seven  Headed  Man  was  killed.  The 
blacksmith  took  the  heads  which  the  young  Indian  man  cut  off;  and  went  with 
the  king’s  daughter  and  told  the  king  that  he  (the  blacksmith)  had;  killed  the 
Seven  Headed  Man.  He  was  singing  on  his  way.  The  king  was  very  glad  and 
told  the  blacksmith  to  marry  his  daughter.  They  were  to  have  a;  party.  Just 
when  they  were  having  it  the  young  Indian  man  came  iny  who  had  killed  the 
Seven  Headed  Man.  Of  course  the  blacksmith  told  a lie  to  the  king.  The  young 
Indian  man  said  to  the  blacksmith,  “Where  are  the  tongues?”  The'  blacksmith 
was  kicked  out  of  the  house,  because  he  told  a lie,  and  all  the  stuff  (food)  they 
had  on  the  table  was  thrown  out,  and  some  fresh  stuff  (food)  got  to  have  another 
party.  This  young  Indian  man  married  the  king’s  daughter,  and  after  they  got 
married  they  stayed  with  the  king.  At  night  they  had  a room  upstairs,  and  the 
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woman  said  to  her  husband,  “ You  see  that  light  over  there.  Don’t  you  ever  go 
there ! ” but  the  young  man  went  just  the  same.  An  old  woman  was  living  there 
alone,  and  when  this  young  man  got  there  the  old  woman  said  to  this  young  married 
man,  “Tie  your  dog!”  He  was  going  to  kill  this  old  woman,  but  she  said  to 
him  “Wait  for  a while,”  and  the  young  man  did.  The  old  woman  pulled  off  her 
hair  and  tied  the  three  of  them  and  they  all  died.  The  man,  the  horse,  and  the 
dog,  because  this  man  didn’t  listen  to  his  wife.  She  told  him  never  to  go  there. 

This  young  man’s  brother  saw  that  the  garden  (the  dead  man’s)  was  withered 
again,  so  he  went  and  came  to  the  house  where  the  king1  lived,  and  the  king’s 
daughter  thought  a lot  of  him.  Of  course  she  thought  this  was  her  husband,  and 
at  night  they  went  upstairs  to  bed.  The  young  man  didn’t  like  to  sleep,  with  this 
woman.  He  thought  to  himself,  “ This  must  be  my  brother’s  wife.”  The  woman 
said  to  him,  “ Do  you  see  that  light  there  ? Don’t  you  ever  go  there ! ” He  went 
the  next  morning  and  found  his  brother  there.  He  cut  the- hair  off  where  it  was 
tied  (on  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  the  man),  and  they  all  came  to  life.  He  killed 
the  old  woman,  and  these  two  brothers  went  home.  The  one  that  got  married  first 
thought,  “ I bet  he  slept  with  my  wife,”  so  he  cut  the  head  of  his  brother  with 
his  sword.  After  he  killed  him  he  went  to  the  old  woman’s  place  and  looked  for 
medicine.  He  thought  rubbing  oil  on  the  man’s  neck  would  bring  him  to  life.  It 
was  so,  and  the  two  boys  went  home  (with  the  two  dogs  and  the  two  horses).  The 
end. 


Notes  by  G.  E.  L. 

See  story  of  “Two  Brothers,”  p.  330,  Yol.  XXIX,  Xo.  OXIII,  Journal  of 
American  Folk  Lore,  July- Sept.,  1916. 

The  blacksmith’s  name  was  “ Xmidohbackobick,”  which  means  in  English 
“ God,  Iron,”  “'X  mi  doll  ” is  a variant  of  “ Manitou  ” used  in  Rama. 

The  Seven  Headed  Man’s  name  in  Indian  was  “Nmidwaish  ” or  “ Mnid- 
wainsh,”  both  forms  being  used,  meaning  not  obtained.  “ Nmid  ” and  “ Mnid” 
being  other  Rama  variants  of  Manitou. 

For  other  variants  of  “Manitou”  see  the  following: — 

Mineto  ( p.  1,  Memoir  48,  Some  Myths  and  Tales  of  the  Ojibwa  of  jSouth- 

Manito  I Eastern  Ontario.  Paul  Radin.  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Out. 

Munidoo. — 1917  Ont.  Archaeological  Report,  p.  55.  Another  Rama  variant. 

“ Cahiague  or  Mitche-kun-ing.”  J.  Hugh  Hammond. 

Mali  ne  do.- — P.  144,  ,Voi.  16,  Xo.  4,  Wisconsin  Archaeologist.  . * 

Ma'nitu.— Memoir  71,  p.  76,  Myths  and  Folk  Lore  of  the  Timiskaming,-  Algon- 
quin, and  Timagami,  Ojibwa.  F.  G.  Speck. 

Sha  minitou.— P.  22,  A 'Summer  Vacation  on  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

W.  S.  Piper,  Fort  William,  1918. 

Munedo.— Is  sometimes  used  by  Ojibwas. 

Menutto  1 3g^  Indians  of  Greater  New  York,  by  Alanson  Skinner. 

Menetto  j 

Manetto.— p.  43,  Xo.  5 in  The  Little  Histories  of  -the  IT.  S Indians. 
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Ho.  76 

The  Ground  Hog  Story. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden.  . 

A long  time  ago  there  were  some  Indians  coming  along,  and  they  came  to  a 
ground  hog’s  den.  They  noticed  only  the  old  ones,  but  there  had  been  five  little 
ones.  This  is  the  story : The  she  ground  hog  had  five  little  young  ones.  She  was 
always  afraid  someone  would  kill  them,  and  every  time  she’d  go  out  she  would 
say  to  her  children,  “ There  *is  a big  snow  storm,”  but  it  was  in  the  summer 
time,  and  so  the  little  ones  were  afraid  to  go  out  then.  One  day  she  said  to  her 
children,  “ Look  for  my  lice,”  and  she  went  to  sleep.  The  little  ones  were  lousing 
her  and  looked  at  her  teeth  and  could  see  green  grass  on  them,  so  they  went  out 
while  the  mother  was  sleeping.  A fisher  came  and  killed  all  the  little  ones.  Just 
when  he  had  them  all  killed  the  old  ground  hog  woke  up  and  went  out  to  look  for 
her  children.  She  saw  they  were  all  killed.  She  looked  for  the  fisher’s  little  ones 
and  she  found  them  and  did  the  same.  Killed  them  all.  The  fisher  got  mad 
(angry),  but  the  ground  hog  said,  “You  killed  mine  first.”  The  end  of  the  story. 

Ho.  77. 

The  Big  Hen. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Hot  very  far  from  here  there  is  a Big  Hen,  I asked  my  mother  “What  is 
that?  It  couldn’t  he  a ground  hog’s  den.”  “Well,”  said  mother,  “Your  great- 
grandfather found  all  kinds  of  bones  in  that  Hen,  and  horns  too.  They  (the 
Indians)  put  stones  in  it  (filled  it  up).  They  were  afraid  of  the  Hen,  but  the 
creature  that  lived  there  is  now  dead.  He  lived  there  a good  many  years  ago, 
but  he  might  come  back  to  look  for  his  horns,  from  near  the  end  of  the  world.” 
This  place  where  we  live,  they  say,  was  a very  wild  place  at  that  time.  While  my 
great-grandfather  was  living  here  then,  and  now  its  all  cleared,  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  only  witches.  There  are  quite  a few  of  them  here  yet.  They  think 
they  are  not  known  what  they  are,  they  pretend  to  be  Christians.  The  end  of  this 
story. 

Ho.  78. 

The  Young  Indian. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

This  young  Indian  was  .all  the  time  travelling.  One  summer  he  went  away 
back  Horth-,  and  towards  fall  he  began  to  think  of  going  back  home.  He  had  to 
walk  a good  many  miles  before  he  could  reach  the  station.  He  was  alone,  and  it 
was  getting  on  to  evening.  He  travelled  at  nights,  of  course  it  was  no  use  of  him 
to  be  afraid.  He  looked  ahead  of  him  and  he  saw  an  old  man.  When  he  got  up 
to  him  he  said,  “Good  night!”  The  old  man  wouldn’t  speak  to  him;  then  he 
began  to  be  afraid  of  the  old  man.  There  was  an  old  gravel-pit  there,  and  that’s 
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where  the  old  man  went.  Just  before  the  old  man  went  in  (into  the  gravel  pit) 
he  showed  the  young  Indian  what  he  (the  old  man)  was.  The  young  Indian  could 
see  fire  come  out  of  the  old  man’s  mouth.  But  the  old  man  didn’t  harm  the  Indian 
boy.  The  boy  was  a very  nice  boy  and  a good  Christian.  The  old  man  lived  in  the 
gravel-pit.  The  end. 

No.  79. 

The  Two  Boys  and  the  Old  Man  Witch  (Witch  Stoey  No.  12). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden . 

There  were  two  Indian  boys  out  camping.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  two  boys  would  go  out  fishing,  and  one  day  when  they  were  out  they  came  to 
an  island.  They  took  a look  around  and  saw  a bark  canoe,  but  there  was  nobody 
there.  There  was  everything  in  the  canoe,  and  one  of  the  boys  said,  “ We’ll  take 
these  with  us.”  The  other  said,  “No!  There  might  be  a witch  that  owns  these; 
or,  the  Old  Boy.”  He  meant  the  Devil.  The  little  boy  would  not  listen  to  the 
older  one.  He  took  a few  of  the  things  that  were  in  the  canoe,  and  they  started 
off.  Just  when  they  landed  where  they  camped  they  looked  back.  They  saw  a 
very  ugly  looking  old  man  coming  in  his  bark  canoe.  He  said  to  the  boys,  “ I 
want  my  things  that  you  took.”  They  gave  him  all  his  things,  and  he  said  to 
them,  “ You  will  see  what  I will  do  to  you,”  but  he  never  could  do  anything  to 
these  two  boys.  He  was  at  them  for  one  year.  The  boys  watched  for  the  witch 
all  the  time,  and  at  last  the  witch  got  tired.  He  gave  up  then.  This  is  the  end  of 
this  old  witch  story. 

No.  80. 

The  Two  Beothees. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

There  were  two  Indians  from  here  (Rama)  who  left  to  go  back  North  for  the 
winter.  They  were  two  brothers,  and  were  looking  for  work,  so  they  travelled  for 
some  time  till  they  came  to  a lumber  camp,  where  they  worked  for  a long  time 
till  one  of  them  (the  younger)  took  sick.  The  older  one  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 
They  were  far  away  from  home,  and  the  older  one  thought  to  himself,  “I  will 
take  my  brother  to  an  Indian  village  that  is  about  50  miles  from  here.”  So  he 
hired  a team  to  take  his  brother  to  the  Indian  village.  When  they  got  there  it 
was  just  about  sundown.  They  went  to  a house  where  an  old  woman  was  living 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  board  them  for  a while  till  the  younger  brother  got 
better.  The  old  woman  was  very  glad  to  keep  them  there,  but  the  two  brothers 
never  had  any  sleep  while  they  were  there.  This  old  woman  was  the  worst  kind 
of  a witch.  The  brothers  went  to  bed,  but  stayed  just  the  same,  could  not  sleep. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  another  old  witch  came  in.  She  said  to  her  mate,  “ I hear 
you  got  strangers  here.”  “ Yes,”  said  the  first  old  witch.  Of  course  the  two  men 
were  in  bed  and  the  two  witches  thought  they  were  sleeping,  so  they  talked  there 
all  afternoon.  They  talked  about  the  ones  they  were  going  to  kill  next.  The 
witch  that  came  in  said,  “ It  won’t  take  me  one  hour  to  kill  all  those.  Watch 
these  men,  if  they  do  any  harm  here  before  they  leave,  if  they  do  so  they  will  never 
be  able  to  get  home.” 
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These  two  men  were  quite  afraid  then ; they  left  that  house  the  next  morning. 
The  sick  man  wasn’t  quite  well.  They  used  the  old  woman  the  best  they  could 
for  fear  she  might  kill  them.  When  the  two  Indians  reached  Rama  safe,  they 
told  this  story.  The  end. 


Ho.  81. 

The  Lion  that  Stole  a Baby. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

A long  time  ago  there  was  quite  a few  campers  of  Indians.  It  was  a very 
wild  place  where  they  camped,  as  it  looked  like  if  wild  beasts  would  live  there,  but 
the  campers  were  not  afraid.  One  woman  had  a little  baby.  She  went  out  of  her 
camp  and  when  she  returned  the  little  baby  was  gone.  They  all  hunted  around. 
They  didn’t  know  where  the  baby  went.  They  saw  a big  hole  near  where  they 
camped,  and  they  began  to  think  it  must  be  the  lion’s  (American  panther)  den, 
and  that  the  lion  stole  the  baby.  They  were  afraid  to  go  in  the  den,  and  at  last 
the  lion  came  and  put  the  baby  out,  but  before  he  put  it  out  he  smashed  (with 
his  paw)  the  poor  baby’s  head  to  pieces.  The  poor  mother  felt  so  awfully  bad 
that  she  nearly  died  herself.  They  buried  the  poor  baby.  The  end  of  thef  lion 
story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — See  p.  18,  Memoir  48,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa.  " Some 
Myths  and  Tales  of  the  Ojibwa,  South-Eastern  Ontario.”  Paul  Radin.  1914.  Re 
Lions  Stealing  Children. 


No.  82. 

The  Young  Man  of  Rama. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden . 

Some  time  ago  a- young  man  left  Rama  to  go  visiting  an  Indian  place  called 
Moore’s  Point.  When  he  got  there  he  was  very  sorry  such  Indians  were  living. 
They  never  hear  the  word  of  God,  nor  do  they  believe  in  religion.  They  do 
nothing  but  drink  all  the  time,  children  and  all.  They  have  about  25  bottles  of 
whiskey  every  day  for  about  a week.  Sometimes  they  let  their  children  go  naked 
and  with  bare  feet.  Whenever  they  have  money  they  never  think  of  buying 
clothes  for  their  children.  They  were  all  witches  too,  as  this  young  man  was  say- 
ing. There  was  an  old  man  there.  He  said  to  this  young  man,  "You  are  the 
worst  kind  of  people  there  in  Rama.”  This  young  man  didn’t  want  to  let  on  that 
he  heard,  as  he  was  afraid  of  the  old  man,  hut  the  old  man  made  him  mad 
(annoyed)  at  last,  and  he  said  to  the  old  man,  "I  never  saw  such  people  in  my 
life  as  I do  now.”  The  old  man  says,  " Don’t  you  say  anything  to  me ! Do  you 
know,  if  you  shoot  me  you  can’t  kill  me ! ” The  young  man  was  afraid  of  him 
then.  The  old  man  said,  "You  will  find  out;  I won’t  forget  this.”  Shortly  after 
the  young  man  got  back  here  in  Rama,  one  night  he  had  a dream  that  a blood- 
sucker was  on  his  hand.  He  tried  to  get  it  off,  but  he  couldn’t;  so  he  got  a knife 
and  scraped  it  off.  The  next  morning  the  young  man’s  hand  was  all  swelled  up, 
so  that  he  wasn’t  able  to  work  for  some  time.  He  asked  one  old  man  if  he’d  cure 
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his  hand.  This  old  man  had  some  kind  of  medicine  with  which  he  conld  cure  a 
person  by  putting  the  medicine  on  the  hand.  The  young  man  got  better,  but  he 
never  goes  back  to  the  Moore  Point.  The  end. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Moore’s  Point  is  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out. 


No.  83. 

The  Story  of  the  Two  Boys  Playing  in  the  Bush. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

A long  time  ago  there  were  two  Indian  boys  playing  in  the  bush.  Their  names 
were  Joe  and  Paul.  Paul  said  to  his  brother,  “You  know  what  I think?”  “No,” 
said  Joe.  “Well,  I will  get  up  this  tree  and  I’ll  be  a porcupine,  and  you  will  cut 
the  tree  down  when  I am  up  there.”  “ No,”  said  Joe,  “ I wouldn’t  like  to  do  that, 
but  you  can  climb  the  tree,  I won’t  cut  it  down ; I am  afraid  you  might  hurt  your- 
self.” “ No,”  said  Paul,  “ I will  say  my  prayers  before  I go  up  and  I will  be  quite 
sure  I won’t  get  hurt.”  “Well ! You  can  try  it,”  said  Joe,  “ But  don’t  blame  me  for 
it  if  you  get  hurt.”  So  Paul  went  up  and  Joe  cut  the  tree  down  and  Paul  was 
badly  hurt;  had  a big  cut  on  his  head.  Joe  took  him  home  and  told  his  folks  that 
he  didn’t  want  to  cut  the  tree  down,  but  Paul  coaxed  him.  For  a long  time  poor 
Paul  was  very  sick.  They  had  to  get  a doctor  to  put  in  three  stitches.  He  was  laid 
up  for  two  weeks.  The  end. 

No.  84. 

The  Old  Couple  Visited  by  the  Devil. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden . 

This  story  was  told  to  me  some  years  ago.  There  is  an  Indian  village  on 
the  Georgian  Bay,  and  the  Indians  living  there  are  not  Christians.  They  do 
not  believe  in  heaven  or  hell.  One  night  all  the  young  people  were  away  to  a 
dance  where  they  play  cards  and  do  everything  else.  The  old  people  were  alone. 
It  was  in  the  wintertime,  but  there  wasn’t  very  much  snow.  The  old  man  went 
out  to  see  if  the  young  folk  were  coming  back.  He  heard  some  one  coming  which 
sounded  like  horses’  feet  on  the  rocks.  He  came  in  and  told  his  wife.  The  old 
lady  was  afraid.  They  sat  waiting  to  see  who  would  come  in,  and  after  a while 
a young  man  came  in.  He  was  a stranger.  They  didn’t  know  who  he  was.  He 
seemed  to  know  all  their  business.  He  said  to  them,  “You  are  not  to  the  dance?” 
They  were  surprised  that  he  knew  everything  that  went  on  in  the  village.  He 
said  to  them,  “ I haven’t  known  you  for  a long  time.”  The  old  lady  was  sitting 
behind  the  stove.  She  didn’t  like  to  look  at  him.  She  began  to  know  who  he 
was  then.  He  offered  the  old  man  his  overcoat,  and  the  old  woman  a pair  of 
new  shoes,  but  they  didn’t  take  them.  He  sat  there  for  some  time  and  said 
to  them,  “ I can’t  beat  (conquer)  you.”  He  went  out,  and  the  two  old  people 
began  to  be  Christians,  after  the  Devil’s  visit.  He  said  before  he  went  out,  “ I 
will  come  back  again  sometime.”  They  were  afraid  all  the  time,  and  these  two 
old  people  prayed  all  the  time  but  the  Devil  never  came  back.  The  end. 
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Ho.  85. 

The  Indian  and  the  Thunder. 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll. 

One  time  there  was  an  Indian  hunting  in  his  canoe.  It  came  on  a big 
thunderstorm,  and  the  Indian  went  to  the  shore  and  stood  against  a big  pine 
tree.  The  thunder  struck  the  tree  where  the  Indian  was  but  did  not  kill  him.  The 
thunder  came  down  and  took  the  Indian  up  and  told  him  that  he  (the  Thunder) 
was  sorry  he  struck  him  (the  Indian).  The  Thunder  put  the  Indian  in  his  (the 
Indian’s)  canoe  and  took  him  home.  When  the  Indian  got  home  he  died.  The 
end  of  the  story. 

Ho.  86. 

The  Big  Thunder  Bird  (Ho.  4). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Sampson  Ingersoll. 

A long  time  ago  there  was  a bay,  nobody  was  allowed  to  cross  this  bay 
towards  evening.  One  Indian,  he  was  an  old  man,  went  across  towards  evening, 
and  when  he  got  halfways  on  the  ice,  there  came  a big  cloud.  A big  Thunder 
Bird  came  on  the  cloud  and  took  the  Indian  away,  and  when  he  came  to  know 
where  he  was,  he  was  on  the  end  of  a big  mountain.  He  saw  lots  of  young 
thunder  birds,  and  one  of  them  came  close  to  him.  This  Indian  killed  this 
young  thunder  bird  and  cleaned  (took  the  insides  out)  it  all  up,  and  went 
inside  of  this  big  bird.  Before  he  went  in  he  put  it  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  bird  fell  down.  Where  they  fell  it  was  an  island,  and  the  Indian  got 
out  of  the  bird  and  took  a look  around.  He  was  wondering  where  he  was. 
Someone  came  and  spoke  to  him,  and  said  “ There’s  someone  on  this  island 
that  is  going  to  kill  you  to-night,  I will  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  make  lots  of 
dolls  of  cedar,  you  will  make  ten  of  these  and  tie  them  so  as  they  look  like 
Indians,  and  towards  night  you  will  run  around  this  island  and  you  will  take 
the  dolls  with  you,  and  when  he  gets  near  you,  you  will  throw  one  of  these  dolls 
back  and  he  will  fight  with  the  doll  for  a long  time  and  give  you  a chance  to 
get  far  away  from  him,  and  when  you  see  daybreak  coming,  you  will  think  that 
you  are  beating  this  wild  creature  that’s  going  to  kill  you.”  It  came  daylight 
and  someone  came  and  spoke  to  him  again  and  told  him  “ I will  take  you  where 
the  Indians  are.”  So  it  took  him  away  from  that  island  and  they  came  to  an 
Indian  who  was  making  a leg.  He  put  it  on  his  leg  to  see  if  he  had  made  it 
the  right  shape,  and  this  Indian  said,  “ I am  making  my  leg.”  The  end  of 
the  story. 

(Compare  with  Ho.  4,  Report,  1915,  and  Ho.  37,  Report,  1916.  G.  E.  L.) 

Ho.  87. 

The  Indian  and  the  Diamond. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Four  Indians  started  off  to  hunt  and  they  all  had  very  good  luck.  One  of 
the  Indians  found  a stone  shining  like  fire.  He  threw  it  into  the  lake.  He  said 
to  the  rest,  “ That  must  be  the  Devil-stone,”  but  it  was  a diamond  he  found. 

7 A. 
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He’d  have  been  rich  if  he  had  only  known  that  this  was  a diamond  that  he  found. 
The  very  night  that  he  threw  the  stone  in  the  lake  he  had  a dream,  that  he  had 
found  diamonds,  that  he  was  in  his  canoe,  that  he  went  under  the  water,  that 
others  took  him  down  where  everything  was  shining,  and  somebody  told  him  while 
he  was  under  the  water,  “ That  stone  you  threw  into  the  lake  would  have  made 
you  rich,  if  you  had  known  what  it  was.  You  would  never  have  to  do  a day’s 
work  in  your  later  days,  but  you  will  work  hard  all  the  days  of  your  life,  I am 
very  sorry  for  you,”  said  the  one  that  spoke  to  him  while  he  was  under  the  water. 
This  old  man  cried  all  the  time  till  he  died.  He  was  sorry  he  threw  that  stone 
in  the  lake,  it  would  have  made  him  rich. 

No.  88. 

The  Indian  Girl  and  the  Bear. 

Told  by  Mrs.  Lottie  Marsden. 

I 

A long  time  ago  an  Indian  girl  got  lost  in  the  bush.  She  travelled  farther 
away  instead  of  going  back.  She  went  to  the  place  where  the  wild  beasts  were, 
and  she  met  a bear.  The  bear  was  glad  to  meet  this  girl.  He  didn’t  want  to 
kill  her,  only  made  up  his  mind  that  he’d  keep  her  there  where  he  lived.  It 
was  a very  nice  place  but  the  Indian  girl  didn’t  like  it.  She  had  to  stay  just  the 
same.  If  she  tried  to  go  away  the  bear  would  have  killed  her.  Well,  she  stayed 
with  the  bear  till  the  spring,  and  one  day  while  the  bear  was  away  the  hunters 
came.  This  girl  told  them  that  she  was  lost  in  the  fall,  and  she  lived  with  the 
bear  all  winter.  She  had  to  eat  bark  off  the  trees.  “ Never  mind,”  said  the 
hunters,  “ we  will  kill  this  bear  and  we’ll  eat  him  up.”  They  asked  the  girl 
“ When  will  he  be  back.”  “ In  the  evening,”  she  said.  So  they  watched.  “ There 
he  comes,”  said  one  of  the  Indians.  The  bear  was  coming  as  fast  as  he  could.  He 
intended  to  kill  these  Indians,  but  they  killed  him  and  took  the  poor  girl  away 
to  their  reserve.  The  girl  would  not  eat  the  bear  meat.  Of  course  some  Indians 
eat  bears  yet.  The  Indians  in  that  reserve  had  a big  feast  of  this  bear.  The 
Indian  girl  was  ashamed  of  herself  that  she  had  lived  with  this  bear.  The  end 
of  the  story. 

No.  89. 

The  Wrecked  Indians  and  the  Windigoes  (No.  4). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a reserve  of  Indians,  and  there  were  four  families 
that  left  to  go  far  away  for  the  summer.  The  Indians  made  a big  sail  boat, 
and  they  all  started  for  the  trip.  They  travelled  for  a long  time,  and  one  time 
their  boat  got  on  a rock.  It  was  near  an  island.  The  island  was  very  big 
and  the  Indians  went  there.  When  they  all  got  out  of  the  boat,  there  came  lots 
of  Windigoes  who  intended  to  kill  the  Indians.  But  the  Indians  gave  them  gold 
rings  and  gold  brooches.  The  Windigoes  soon  made  friends  with  the  Indians. 
They  went  to  the  bush  and  killed  a deer  and  gave  it  to  the  Indians,  and  were 
■surprised  that  the  Indians  would  cook  the  meat  before  they  eat  it.  The  Windigoes 
would  eat  meat  raw.  Those  Indians  lived  on  that  island  for  a long  time,  until 
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one  clay  they  saw  a ship  far  away,  they  waved  a flag  and  it  came  to  the  island 
after  the  Indians.  The  Windigoes  were  very  sorry  when  the  Indians  left  there. 
They  wanted  to  go  in  the  boat  too,  but  the  white  men  who  were  in  the  ship  were 
afraid  of  them.  Only  for  those  gold  rings  and  brooches  the  Windigoes  would 
have  killed  the  Indians.  The  end  of  the  story. 

No.  90. 

The  Man  Who  Could  Turn  to  a Snake. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

In  Georgina  Island,  a long  time  ago,  there  was  an  Indian  who  could  turn 
to  a snake  whenever  he  liked.  He  lived  near  the  lake  shore.  When  he  would 
go  out  of  his  house,  he’d  go  on  his  belly  to  the  lake,  and  when  he’d  reach  the 
water  he’d  dive  down  and  go  wherever  he  liked.  He  would  go  visiting  the 
Indians  on  the  other  islands.  Nobody  would  say  anything  to  him.  Everybody 
was  afraid  of  him.  His  name  was  “ Post  ” in  English,  but  his  Indian  name 
was  “ Snake,”  because  he  was  more  of  a snake  than  a person.  He  lived  till 
he  was  very  old. 

The  end  of  the  story  of  Post  who  would  turn  to  a snake  whenever  he  liked. 

No.  91. 

The  Indian  Woman  Lost  in  the  Bush. 

Told  by  Mrs.  Lottie  Marsden. 

One  time  there  was  an  Indian  woman  got  lost  in  the  bush.  She  didn’t 
know  what  to  do.  Just  when  she  was  thinking,  someone  came  and  spoke  to  her 
and  told  her  what  to  do,  and  what  to  eat.  Told  her  to  eat  May  flower  roots  and 
to  lick  the  juice  of  wild  onions  (leeks).  Well  this  woman  lived  quite  awhile 
alone  in  the  bush  until  one  day  a man  who  was  hunting  found  her  and  took 
her  home  to  his  camp.  He  had  a wife  of  his  own  but  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  was  going  to  have  two  wives.  His  first  wife  didn’t  like  this,  and  one 

day  while  the  Indian  was  away  hunting  the  two  women  had  a quarrel  and  one 

of  them  was  killed.  The  other  one  was  all  right  (not  hurt).  She  buried  the 

woman  she  killed  and  told  her  husband  that  the  woman  went  away.  The  end 

of  the  story  of  the  man  who  had  two  wives.  (This  was  Nanbush  who  spoke 
to  the  woman  and  told  her  what  to  eat.) 

No.  92. 

The  Lion  and  the  Two  Children. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Another  story  about  the  lion,  some  time  ago  an  Indian  and  his  wife  were 
camping,  they  had  two  children.  The  Indian  was  cleaning  fish  and  wasn’t  very 
far  from  where  the  babies  were.  When  he  had  the  fish  cleaned  he  turned  around 
to  look  for  his  two  babies,  they  were  gone.  The  parents  searched  around  all  over 
and  found  a place  where  the  lion  lived.  About  twenty- five  Indians  got  ready  to 
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dig  this  place  where  the  lion  lived.  They  dug  quite  a way  and  could  hear  the 
babies  crying.  All  these  Indians  had  swords  made  of  cedar,  one  of  these  Indians 
was  a Lynx.  He  went  and  dived  down  into  the  water,  of  course  where  the  lion 
lived  was  on  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore.  The  man  saw  a white  dog  first  and  the 
white  dog  spoke  to  the  lion  and  told  him  to  give  the  babies  up,  but  before  he  gave 
them  up  he  killed  them,  and  those  Indians  killed  the  lion.  They  took  the  two  dead 
babies  and  buried  them.  They  say  it  was  an  awful  looking  place  where  the  lion 
lived,  but  they  killed  the  lion.  The  end  of  the  lion  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Re  lions  stealing  children,  see  p.  18,  Memoir  48,  Geological 
Survey,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Some  Myths  and  Tales  of  the  Ojibwa  of  South-eastern 
Ontario.  Paul  Radin,  1914. 

No.  93. 

The  Two  Women  Who  Crossed  the  Bay. 

Told  by  Mrs.  Lottie  Marsden. 

Hid  you  ever  hear  of  the  Indian  woman  and  her  daughter,  who  crossed  the 
bay  where  nobody  was  allowed  to  go  across?  Well,  the  woman  and  her  daughter 
crossed  this  bay  safely.  The  girl  said  to  her  mother,  “ We  go  across,  I will  make 
two  paddles.”  They  made  the  paddles  and  started  to  go  across,  when  they  got 
halfways  somebody’s  hand  got  hold  of  the  canoe,  and  the  girl  cut  the  hand  off. 
It  was  a lion’s  hand,  and  he  let  go  the  canoe.  The  girl  and  her  mother  got  to 
shore  safe.  Everybody  was  surprised  that  the  girl  and  her  mother  reached  the 
shore  safely.  The  end  of  the  story. 

Notes  by  G.  E.  L. — The  lion,  or  white  lion,  or  white  lynx,  as  he  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  was  a “ manitou  ” who  lived  in  lakes.  See  p.  95,  “ Ojibwa  Texts,” 
W.  Jones,  Yol.  VII,  Pt.  1,  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
1917,  he  is  referred  to  as  “ Chief  of  the  Great  Lynxes,  the  great  water  monster  of 
the  sea,  lakes  and  rivers,”  p.  145,  as  “ Chief  of  the  big  lynxes,”  ditto,  p.  255. 

White-Lynx,  see  p.  345,  Vol.  XXIX,  July-Sept.,  1916,  No.  CXIII,  Journal 
of  A merican  Folk  Lore , “ Plain  Cree  Tales,”  by  Alanson  Skinner. 

Great  Lynx  upsetting  women  in  a canoe,  p.  387,  ditto,  Ojibwa  Tales  from 
North  Shore,  Lake  Superior,  Wm.  Jones. 

Pp.  20,  45,  82,  Memoir  48,  Geological  Survey.  Some  Myths  and  Tales  of 
the  Ojibwa.  South-eastern  Ontario,  Paul  Radin,  and  p.  35,  Memoir  71,  Myths 
and  Folk  Lore  of  the  Timiskaming,  Algonquin  and  Timagami  Ojibwa,  F.  G. 
Speck,  refer  to  these  lions. 

No.  94. 

The  Twins  and  the  Two  Pups. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 


One  time  there  was  an  Indian  and  lie  was  part  French.  He  worked  for  a 
rich  man.  There  was  an  Indian  squaw  who  worked  for  this  man  too.  One 
night  the  rich  man’s  wife  had  two  twins,  and  the  very  same  night  there  were 
two  little  pups  born.  The  old  squaw  made  up  her  mind  that  she  was  going 
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to  steal  these  two  twins  and  tell  the  rich  man’s  wife  that  the  pups  are  the  ones 
she  gave  birth  to.  Well,  she  showed  the  pups  to  the  woman  and  told  her  “ These 
are  your  two  children.”  The  woman  was  well  satisfied.  The  old  squaw  hid  the 
two  twins  and  kept  them  till  they  were  quite  big  boys  who  didn’t  know  the 
difference.  They  were  very  nice  boys  but  their  mother  was  a very  ugly  looking 
old  lady.  The  Indian  helped  the  squaw  to  steal  the  twins.  The  end  of  the  story. 


Ho.  95. 

The  Dwarfs  (Ho.  1). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Lottie  Marsden. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Indians  telling  the  story  that  there  are  little  Indians 
only  two  feet  high,  and  persons  are  not  allowed  to  see  those  little  Indians  only 
when  something  is  going  to  happen,  but  a long  time  ago  they  saw  these  little 
Indians  very  often ! 

One  very  aged  old  woman  was  travelling  alone  on  the  bush  road  and  she 
saw  ahead  of  her  a little  child.  She  was  very  glad  it  disappeared  right  there, 
and  there  where  the  little  Indian  was  she  smelled  all  kinds  of  nice  perfumed 
flowers,  but  she  wasn’t  allowed  to  catch  this  little  Indian.  It  was  only  two  feet 
high.  The  poor  Indian  woman  knew  right  away  that  somebody  was  going  to 
die,  and  she  lost  her  husband.  The  end  of  the  aged  old  Indian  woman  story. 

Ho.  96. 

The  Scugog  Island  Witch  (Ho.  13). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

On  Scugog  Island  some  time  ago  there  was  an  old  Indian  woman.  She 
had  lots  of  children.  She  was  an  old  witch.  Even  her  children  were  afraid 
of  her.  One  morning,  it  was  in  the  winter  time,  she  wanted  a pair  of  new 
shoes.  She  said  to  one  of  her  sons,  “ I want  those  shoes  to-day,  if  I don’t  get 

them  there  won’t  be  a soul  (alive)  in  this  house  in  four  days.”  This  young  man 

was  afraid  then  that  she  might  kill  him.  Of  course  she  was  an  old  witch,  so 

the  young  man  got  ready  to  go  to  the  nearest  town.  He  skated  across,  this 

was  Xmas  eve  and  the  old  witch  wanted  the  pair  of  shoes  for  Xmas.  She  didn’t 
know  that  people  all  around  knew  she  was  an  old  witch.  The  poor  young  man 
when  he  was  coming  back,  went  too  near  the  river,  the  ice  was  thin  there  and 
he  fell  in,  and  people  that  lived  near  could  hear  him  yelling  for  help.  It  was  a 
very  stormy  night  and  they  could  not  find  out  just  where  he  was.  The  next 
morning,  Xmas,  they  looked  for  him,  they  only  found  the  pair  of  shoes  on  the 
ice,  and  the  old  witch  had  all  the  blame,  but  the  people  didn’t  say  much  to  her, 
so  she  took  sick  and  she  yelled  all  the  time  “ I am  burning.”  She  died  very 
unhappy.  Everybody  was  afraid  of  her.  She  was  buried,  and  never  was  known 
no  more  of  her  witch  business.  The  end  of  the  story. 

Hote  by  G.  E.  L. — Reserve  on  Scugog  Island,  Lake  Scugog,  Victoria  Co.,  Ont. 
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No.  97. 

The  Witch  That  Died  Twice. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

In  Georgina  Island  there  was  an  old  witch.  She  died  for  one  day  and 
one  night,  and  everybody  was  afraid  when  she  died  and  came  to  life  again.  She 
lived  another  month  before  she  died  the  second  time.  She  had  to  tell  of  all  the 
people  she  killed,  hut  that  didn’t  save  her  soul.  Well,  when  she  died  the  second 
time  they  kept  her  body  for  nearly  one  week  for  fear  that  she’d  come  to  life 
again,  hut  she  didn’t.  Well,  this  woman’s  name  in  English  was  “ Post,”  and 
her  Indian  name  was  “ Annannan.”  After  she  was  buried  nobody  would  go  out 
of  their  houses  alone  at  night.  They  were  afraid  of  the  old  witch.  The  end 
of  the  witch  story. 

No.  98. 

The  Owl  Witch  (No.  14). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

My  great  grandfather  told  me  this  story.  He  had  a sister  who  was  a very 
nice  looking  girl.  She  took  sick  one  day  and  died  that  night.  They  knew  it 
was  the  witch  that  killed  her.  The  doctor  couldn’t  do  anything  for  her.  They 
say  the  witch  would  always  come  to  the  grave  the  first  night  the  person  is  buried. 
Well,  my  grandfather  said  that  he  would  watch  the  grave  that  night,  and  about 
13  o’clock  he  saw  a light  coming,  and  it  went  right  to  the  grave.  This  was  an 
owl  which  opened  the  grave  and  went  after  the  little  fingers  of  the  dead  person. 
My  grandfather  stood  there  watching  the  old  witch  what  he’d  do.  My  grand- 
father had  his  shot  gun  and  shot  the  owl.  The  next  morning  they  heard  that 
there  was  an  old  man  died.  This  was  the  owl  that  went  to  the  grave.  That 
old  man  wasn’t  a bit  sick  the  night  before.  If  he  hadn’t  went  to  the  grave 
he  would  have  been  all  right.  This  happened  in  Georgina  Island  some  time 
ago.  The  end  of  the  witch  story. 

No.  99. 

The  Old  Bachelor’s  Witch  Story  (No.  15). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

An  old  bachelor  told  me  this  story,  he  said,  “When  I was  young  I had  a 
nice  young  girl.  I thought  a lot  of  her  and  I used  to  go  to  see  her  every  night. 
One  night  I went  to  see  her,  I said  ‘ let’s  go  for  a walk.’  So  we  took  a walk  on 
the  track.  We  came  back  and  sat  down  on  the  bank.  We  sat  there  for  a long 
time,  and  when  it  got  about  midnight  we  saw  a light  coming  just  to  where  we 
were,  and  I got  frightened,  but  my  girl  laughed  at  me.  She  says  ‘ I am  not 
afraid  of  that.’  It  was  a cat.  Fire  came  out  of  her  mouth  and  it  came  closer 
to  where  I was  myself.  My  girl  said  to  me  ‘ don’t  be  afraid,’  and  here  it  was 
herself  that  was  the  witch.  From  that  time  1 did  my  best  to  please  her  and 
went  with  her  a long  time  but  I knew  she  was  a witch,  and  I was  afraid  I’d 
make  her  mad  (angry)  and  she’d  kill  me.  She  took  sick  one  summer  and  died. 
I tell  you  I wasn’t  sorrv  for  her.  I was  safe  then.”  The  end  of  the  story. 
The  Bachelor  is  dead  now. 
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No.  100. 

The  Indian  Boy  and  the  Bear. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  about  the  Indian  boy  who  got  lost  while  looking 
for  the  cows?  This  was  about  five  years  ago.  The  boy  wasn’t  very  far  from  his 
home,  but  he  couldn’t  find  the  way  just  the  same.  Well,  the  day  he  got  lost, 

it  was  in  the  morning  and  he  travelled  all  day,  and  got  tired  in  the  evening 

and  sat  down  to  have  a rest.  A bear  came  along  and  took  him  into  a big  stub, 
where  the  bear  lived,  but  the  bear  didn’t  do  anything  to  the  boy.  He  got  straw- 
berries for  the  boy  to  eat.  The  boy  never  saw  the  bear  in  the  daytime,  for 
the  bear  would  go  away  in  the  morning  and  come  back  in  the  evening.  The 
boy  lived  with  the  bear  for  ten  days.  The  boy  heard  somebody  calling  him,  but 
he  wouldn’t  go.  He  soon  got  wild.  When  they  found  him  they  couldn’t  go 

near  him,  he’d  bite  them.  It  wasn’t  his  own  folks  that  found  him  first.  They 

couldn’t  get  him  tamed  for  a long  time.  He  acted  like  a wild  beast  and  they 
couldn’t  get  him  to  eat  anything.  He  would  only  drink  milk  at  first,  and  the 
poor  boy  wouldn’t  speak  to  his  mother  or  father.  They  had  to  lock  him  up 
all  the  time.  The  end  of  the  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Stub=a  standing  dead  tree  trunk. 

No.  101. 

The  Two  Squaws  Canoeing. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

A long  time  ago  there  were  two  Indian  women  out  canoeing.  This  was  a 
wild  place  where  nobody  lived  near.  While  they  were  canoeing  they  heard  a 
sheep  bawling  (bleating)  away  up  on  the  hill  on  the  rocks.  One  of  the  women 
answered  the  sheep,  she  bawled  (bleated)  too.  The  other  woman  said  “ Don’t,  that’s 
not  a sheep,  maybe  its  someone  going  to  kill  us.”  The  other  woman  quit  answer- 
ing the  sheep,  and  when  they  got  far  away  on  the  river  where  they  were  paddling 
they  heard  something  coming  under  the  water,  and  it  struck  the  woman’s  paddle, 
who  answered  the  sheep.  It  sounded  like  a finger  ring.  The  other  woman  said, 
“ Now  do  you  see,  I told  you  not  to  answer  that  sheep.  That  wasn’t  a sheep 
at  all.  That’s  somebody  that’s  going  to  kill  us.”  Well,  towards  evening  they 
got  to  the  place  they  were  going  to  camp,  and  the  next  night  the  woman  had 
a dream.  She  dreamt  that  it  was  a man  that  yelled  like  a sheep,  and  if  the 
ring  had  fallen  into  their  canoe,  this  man  would  have  owned  these  two  Indian 
women.  But  the  ring  didn’t  fall  into  the  canoe.  The  end  of  the  two  squaws 
and  their  canoe  paddling: 

No.  102. 

The  Lion  Who  Stole  the  Indian  Girl. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

A long  time  ago  in  Muskoka  Lakes,  there  was  an  Indian  and  his  wife 
camping.  They  had  one  daughter.  This  girl  had  a camp  of  her  own,  and 
sometimes  they  (the  parents)  wouldn’t  go  to  see  her  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  Indian  said  to  his  wife  “ go  and  see  our  girl.”  The  old  squaw  says  “ wait 
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till  to-morrow.”  The  next  day  she  said  the  same  words  “ wait  till  to-morrow.” 
She  went  the  next  day  and  her  daughter  was  gone.  She  came  to  the  camp  and 
told  her  husband  that  their  daughter  was  gone.  So  they  started  off  to  look  for 
her,  and  they  found  her,  where  she  lived.  The  house  was  all  gold  inside.  She 
told  her  parents.  “ This  is  where  I am  living  now.  When  you  want  to  see 
me,  you  can  come  here.”  She  had  one  child,  she  said,  “ My  husband  has  gone  to  the 
council  where  all  the  kings  are  having  the  council.” 

The  old  folks  started  for  home,  but  they  were  never  seen  any  place.  Maybe 
the  lion  took  the  old  folks  away  too.  The  end  of  this  lion  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — Le  lion  stealing  children,  see  p.  18,  Memoir  48,  Geo- 

logical Survey. 

No.  103. 

Ojibwa  and  Mohawks  (No.  10). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Long  time  ago  two  Indian  girls  and  their  brother  were  camping  together. 
The  Indian  boy  would  go  hunting  every  day  and  one  evening  he  didn’t  come 
back.  The  two  girls  kept  waiting,  and  one  of  the  girls  got  very  lonesome  for 
her  brother,  so  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she’d  go  fasting  for  ten  days,  that 
she  might  know  where  her  brother  had  gone.  Her  sister  would  bring  her  food 

but  she  wouldn’t  take  it.  On  the  tenth  day  she  got  very  weak,  and  on  the 

eleventh  day  she  saw  someone  coming.  It  was  a woman,  and  she  said  to  the 

girl,  “ What  do  you  do  this  for,  you  will  starve  yourself.”  “ Well,  I am  sorry 

my  brother  has  gone  away.”  “ Well  I will  tell  you  where  your  brother  is. 

He  is  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  and  I will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  You  come 

with  me  and  we  will  kill  the  Mohawks.  When  we  get  near  to  their  settlement, 

you  will  shout  and  they  will  all  faint,  and  we’ll  kill  them  all  while  they  are 

fainted.  Hit  them  on  their  heads  with  our  swords.”  When  they  got  near  to  the 
Mohawk  villages  all  the  Mohawks  would  get  the  fire  ready  and  the  Mohawk 
women  would  get  the  water  ready  to  cook  them,  when  they  saw  these  two  Indian 
women  (Ojibwas)  coming,  but  these  Indian  (Ojibwa)  women  would  shout,  and 
the  Mohawks  all  fainted  away,  and  were  all  killed.  The  two  Ojibwa  women 
just  left  two  families.  There  was  one  big  Mohawk  woman  they  couldn’t  kill, 

so  they  took  her  with  them.  She  was  wild  looking  and  had  hair  all  on  her 

body.  They  took  her  to  a certain  place  to  kill  her.  They  cut  her  head  off. 
She  was  still  alive.  They  cut  her  legs  and  arms  off,  and  cut  the  body  to 
pieces  and  cooked  it,  but  it  was  still  moving.  They  then  went  home.  The 
end  of  the  two  Indian  girls  and  their  brother  story. 

No.  104. 

The  Windigo  (No.  5). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

One  time  long  ago  a big  Windigo  stole  an  Indian  boy,  but  the  boy  was 
too  thin,  so  the  Windigo  didn’t  eat  him  up  right  away,  but  he  travelled  with 
the  Indian  boy  waiting  for  him  till  he’d  get  fat.  The  Windigo  had  a knife  and 
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jhe’d  cut  the  boy  on  the  hand  to  see  if  he  was  fat  enough  to  eat,  hut  the  boy 
didn’t  get  fat.  They  travelled  too  much.  One  day  they  came  to  an  Indian 
village  and  the  Windigo  sent  the  boy  to  the  Indian  village  to  get  some  things 
for  him  to  eat.  He  just  gave  the  boy  so  much  time  to  go  there  and  back.  The 
boy  told  the  Indians  that  the  Windigo  was  near  them,  and  showed  them  his 
hand  where  the  Windigo  cut  him  to  see  if  he  was  fat  enough  to  eat.  They 
heard  the  Windigo  calling  the  boy.  He  said  to  the  boy  “ Hurry  up.  Don’t 
tell  lies  to  those  Indians.”  All  of  these  Indians  went  to  where  the  Windigo 
was  and  cut  off  his  legs.  They  went  back  again  to  see  if  he  was  dead.  He 
wasn’t  dead.  He  was  eating  the  juice  (marrow)  from  the  inside  of  the  bones 
of  his  legs  that  were  cut  off.  The  Indians  asked  the  Windigo  if  there  was 
any  fat  on  them.  He  said  “ You  bet  there  is,  I have  eaten  lots  of  Indians,  no 
wonder  they  are  fat.”  The  Indians  then  killed  him  and  cut  him  to  pieces.  The 
end  of  this  Giant  Windigo. 

Note. — Compare  with  133. 

Ho.  105. 

The  Windigo  (No.  6). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

A long  time  ago  an  Indian  was  hunting.  He  was  in  a very  wild  place  where 
nobody  would  be  near.  He  saw  a foot  track,  very  big  foot  track,  and  he  followed 
the  track  for  a long  ways  off  till  he  came  to  a clearance.  He  saw  a camp  not  far 
away,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  “ I will  go  there  and  look  for  something  to 
eat.”  So  he  went  and  rapped  at  the  door.  A woman  came  out  and  said  to  the 
hunter,  “Why  do  you  come  here,  for  this  is  where  the  Windigo  lives?”  “Well, 
I am  very  hungry,”  said  the  hunter  to  the  giant’s  wife.  “Well,  he  will  kill  you 
for  sure.  Go  away!  He  will  soon  be  back  now.”  “Well,  give  me  some  thing  to 
eat  right  aw^ay,  and  I will  hide  under  the  chair  when  he  comes  so  he  won’t  see  me.” 
The  Indian  asked  the  Windigo’s  wife,  “What  does  he  generally  ask  you  to  do  for 
him  when  he  comes?  ” “Well,  he  always  asks  me  to  scratch  him  all  over  his  body.” 
“Well,  you  ask  him  where  he’s  got  the  sorest  spot.”  Well,  the  hunter  hid  under 
the  chair  and  the  Windigo  came  in.  He  said,  “ I smell  some  fresh  meat.”  His 
wife  says  to  him,  “ It  must  he  the  meat  you’ve  got  with  you.  What  did  you  bring 
to-day?”  Well,  the  Windigo  had  his  supper,  and  after  his  supper  he  asked  his 
wife  to  scratch  him  all  over  his  body  again.  She  asked  him,  “Where  had  he  the 
sorest  spot  ? ” He  said  “ Between  my  shoulders.”  The  Indian  hunter  got  up  and 
hit  him  where  he  had  the  sorest  spot  with  his  little  axe.  The  Windigo’s  wife  was 
very  glad  that  the  Windigo  was  killed,  for  she  was  always  afraid  of  him  herself. 
She  then  lived  with  the  Indian  hunter.  They  lived  there  for  a long  time.  The 
end  of  the  Giant  Windigo. 

No.  106. 

Nanabush  and  the  Young  Man  and  Wife  (No.  11). 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Once  upon  a time  an  Indian  and  his  wife  were  camping.  They  had  one  son 
who  got  married,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  wife  took  sick  and  died.  The  son  felt 
awful  had.  He  was  told  that  the  soul  will  go  away  in  three  days  time.  He  watched 
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his  dead  wife  and  he  did  see  the  sonl  go  away.  He  followed  it  all  day,  but  he 
never  caught  it.  Towards  evening  she  (the  wife’s  sonl)  went  into  a big,  long 
house.  This  young  man  saw  an  old  man  sitting  there,  and  the  old  man  asked 
him,  “ Who  are  you  after?”  The  young  man  said,  “ I am  after  my  wife.”  The 
old  man  told  the  young  man,  “ You  will  never  catch  your  wife’s  soul,  but  I will 
tell  you  what  you  can  do.  They  always  have  a big  dance  when  they  have  new 
souls  in  there;  I will  help  you  to  catch  your  wife.”  In  the  evening  they  both  went 
away  and  they  saw  a big  bonfire,  and  these  souls  were  dancing  around  the  fire. 
That’s  what  they  always  do  when  they  have  newcomers.  They  went  near  where 
these  souls  were  dancing,  and  the  young  man  could  notice  his  wife,  but  she  didn’t 
like  to  go  near  them.  They  caught  her  and  put  her  into  a little  box.  The  old 
man  told  the  young  man,  “ She  will  cry  when  you  put  her  in  the  box,  and  will 
ask  you  to  let  her  go,  but  don’t  you  do  it.  Keep  her  in  your  pocket.  Don’t  let  her 
go  if  she  asks  you.  You  will  see  a big  bonfire  and  you  will  jump  right  in  the 
middle  of  it.”  The  young  man  did  so,  stayed  in  the  long  house  all  winter,  but  he 
thought  it  was  only  one  night,  and  when  he  woke  up  he  felt  awful  tight,  he  was 
dead  too,  but  he  didn’t  know  it.  He  came  to  life  again  and  his  wife  was  still  in 
the  box.  He  found  some  matches  there  and  some  corn.  He  made  a fire  and  some 
corn  soup.  His  wife  came  to  life  and  they  both  felt  allright.  They  stayed  there 
a while  and  both  went  home  to  the  old  folks.  The  end  of  the  story. 

The  “ Old  Man”  was  Nanbush.  Compare  with  No.  18  Report,  1915. 

No.  107. 

The  Pair  of  Witches,  Like  Bears;  or.  The  Dog  Fight  Story. 

(Witch  Story  No.  16.) 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

Once  upon  a time,  years  ago,  there  was  an  old  Indian  and  his  squaw,  both 

of  whom  were  witches.  At  night  certain  people  saw  them  going  round  as  a pair 

of  bears. 

One  day  the  old  man’s  son’s  dog  got  into  a fight  with  another  young  fellow’s 
dog.  This  young  fellow  threw  a stone  and  killed  the  old  witch’s  son’s  dog.  A 
couple  of  days  after  this  young  fellow  went  crazy,  as  this  witch  was  now  witch- 
ing (bewitching)  him.  So  the  young  fellow’s  father  picked  up  his  tomahawk 

and  went  to  the  old  witch’s  wigwam  and  told  the  old  witch  if  he  didn’t  quit 

making  his  son  crazy  that  he’d  kill  him  right  there,  so  the  old  witch  told  this 
man  that  when  he  got  home  his  son  would  be  all  right.  When  the  man  got  home 
his  boy  was  in  his  right  senses  again.  The  end  of  the  witch  story. 

No.  108. 

The  Robber  Indians. 

Told  by  Lottie  Marsden. 

A long  time  ago  there  was  a reserve  of  Indians.  Of  course  in  every  reserve 
they  have  to  have  one  Indian  for  a chief.  Well,  this  chief  had  two  daughters. 
One  night  the  two  girls  were  alone,  and  that  night  their  sweethearts  had  promised 
that  they  would  not  come.  Well,  about  midnight  they  heard  a rap  at  the  door. 
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Those  girls  had  revolvers  and  one  of  the  girls  shot  the  ear  off  one  of  the  robbers, 
and  the  two  men  disappeared.  Well,  two  nights  after  this  happened,  this  girPs 
fellow  came  (the  one  that  shot  the  ear  off  the  robber).  He  says  to  this  girl, 
“ Well  go  for  a drive.”  He  didn’t  go  into  the  house  at  all.  He  only  told  his  girl 
to  get  ready  and  go  for  a drive.  Well,  the  girl  was  very  glad  to<  go  with  her 
sweetheart,  so  she  got  ready  and  they  started  off.  They  travelled  on  the  Bush  Road, 
where  this  girl  never  went  before,  and  she  began  to  be  afraid  of  her  fellow.  She 
asked  him  where  they  were  going,  and  he  said  to  her,  “ Oh,  we  soon  go  back  now.” 
About  daylight  they  got  to  a big  hill,  and  the  man  got  off,  and  said  to  the  girl, 
“ Do  you  see  my  ear,  it’s  you  that  took  that  off.”  The  girl  said,  “ I didn’t  do 
that  on  purpose.”  He  says  to  her,  “ You  did;  I’ll  fix  you  for  this.  Get  off  the 
rig.”  He  caught  hold  of  the  girl  and  went  to  a place  that  looked  like  a root- 
house.  When  they  got  to  the  door,  an  old  woman  came  out.  and  said  to  her  son, 
“ You  got  her  this  time,”  and  took  the  poor  girl  inside  and  took  nearly  all  the 
clothes  off  her  except  a petticoat.  They  took  her  through  about  twenty  doors,  all 
made  of  iron.  The  poor  girl  saw  piles  of  bones  there  in  every  room  all  the  people 
they  have  killed,  and  in  the  first  big  room  she  saw  a big  pot  on  the  stove  full  of 
grease.  That’s  where  they  put  a person  in.  Have  the  grease  boiling,  but  they 
didn’t  put  this  girl  in  right  away.  They  put  her  in  the  back  room,  and  as  she 
sat  there  she  thought  of  a little  jack  knife  she  had  in  her  pocket,  and  she  thought 
that  if  she’d  put  some  of  the  bones  on  the  floor  and  make  a pile  of  them  to  stand 
on  she  could  reach  the  ceiling  and  make  a hole  through  which  she  might  escape 
from  the  burning  grease.  So  she  did,  and  she  hurried  up  and  got  out.  As  soon 
as  she  got  out  the  young  man  came  into  the  room  where  she  had  been,  but  he 
didn’t  know  how  she  got  out,  so  he  blamed  his  mother.  He  said  to  her,  “ Why 
didn’t  you  kill  the  girl  while  I was  away.  I have  a notion  to  kill  you  yourself.” 
He  hurried  and  hitched  up  his  horse  and  looked  for  the  girl.  The  girl  kept  herself 
hid,  hut  run  beside  him  to  find  her  way  back.  He  went  as  far  as  the  girl  lived 
and  then  went  hack.  The  girl  got  home  safe  and  told-  her  story.  A lot  of  the 
Indians  got  ready  and  went  where  the  robbers  lived.  They  went  with  this  girl, 

and  they  all  took  axes.  When  they  got  to  the  door  the  young  man  came  out  first. 

The  girl  said,  “ That’s  the  man  that  tried  to  kill  me,”  and  they  killed  this  young 
man  first.  They  went  in  and  told  the  old  woman,  “ If  you  give  us  all  the  money 
you’ve  got,  we  won’t  kill  you.”  She  kept  on  getting  boxes  full  of  hills  and  some 
silver.  She  said,  “ That’s  all  there  is.”  “ Get  some  more,”  they  said  to  her.  She 
said,  “ That’s  all.”  “ Get  some  more ! If  you  don’t  get  more,  do  you  see  these 

axes?  We  will  kill  you  if  you  quit  getting  it.”  u This  is  all  there  is  for  sure  this 

time,”  she  said.  She  had  her  pot  still  boiling,  full  of  grease,  and  they  put  her  in 
the  pot  alive.  They  said  to  her,  “ We’ll  show  you  how  the  people  suffered  that 
you  have  killed  in  this  pot.”  She  yelled,  hut  they  didn’t  pity  her.  Well,  after  she 
died  they  took  a look  round.  They  found  lots  of  jewellery  of  the  people  that  were 
killed  who  were  rich.  There  were  piles  of  money  yet  what  she  was  saving.  They 
took  all  the  money  and  divided  it  amongst  themselves  and  left  her  in  the  pot. 
Those  robbers  were  never  known  to  have  been  living  there  until  they  took  this 
poor  girl  there.  The  end  of  the  story. 
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No.  109. 

The  Dwarfs,  or  Little  Indians  (No.  &). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Marjory  St.  Germain. 

Once  a long  time  ago  lived  an  Indian  with  his  wife  and  children.  This 
Indian  would  go  hunting  every  day,  getting  all  kinds  of  game.  So  one  day  when 
out  hunting  he  saw  a wild  Indian.  This  wild  Indian  was  small,  about  two  feet 
high.  So  they  talked  to  each  other  for  a long  time,  and  they  planned  that  they 
would  live  together.  This  wild  Indian  had  also  a wife  and  two  children;  one  child 
was  no  bigger  than  six  inches  high,  the  other  about  pne  foot  high.  So  this  wild 
Indian  and  the  other  Indian  and  their  wives  and  children  lived  together  in  a 
shack,  which  they  built  themselves  out  of  poles  and  wood,  as  there  was  no  lumber 
then. 

So  every  day  they  went  out  hunting  and  the  Indian  (would  kill  a deer  and 
sometimes  a bear,  and  the  wild  Indian  would  kill  squirrels  and  rabbits.  They 
had  good  luck  every  day,  and  when  they  would  go  home  the  wild  Indian’s  wife 
would  help  him  bring  the  squirrel  in.  Both  of  them  could  hardly  lift  it,  and  the 
Indian  would  pick  up  the  squirrel  and  throw  it  on  (the  wild  Indian’s  back).  The 
Indian’s  wife  would  help  her  husband  carrying  the  deer  in.  When  they  thought 
it  was  heavy  the  wild  Indian  would  get  hold  of  the  deer  and  throw  it  on  (the 
Indian’s  back).  This  little  man  had  power  to  do  anything  he  liked;  also,  if  he 
wishes  you  good  luck,  you  have  always  good  luck.  So  each  night  they  would  cut 
up  the  meat  and  dry  it.  The  wild  Indian  and  his  wife  would  hang  up  their 
meat  to  dry,  which  was  only  small  bits,  for  they  ate  so  little.  It  went  on  till  spring ; 
they  had  lots  of  dried  meat.  So  again  this  wild  Indian  said  to  the  Indian, We 
are  leaving  now,  and  all  I say  is  we  had  a fairly  good  time  together  all  winter,  I 
wish  you  good  luck  every  day  and  be  happy  all  your  life.”  They  disappeared  and 
this  Indian  was  happy  and  had  good  luck  every  day.  This  ends  the  story. 

Note  by  G.  E.  L. — “ Wild  Indian  ” means  non-reserve  Indians  or  “ bush  ” 
Indians  in  these  stories. 

No.  110. 

An  Indian  Woman,  Her  Daughter-in-Law,  and  the  King. 

Told  by  Mrs.  Marjory  St.  Germain. 

Once  a long  time  ago  lived  an  old  Indian  woman  and  her  two  sons.  These 
men  got  married  and  lived  in  the  same  place  together.  Shortly  afterwards  one 
of  the  men  died  and  the  other  died  pretty  near  the  same  time,  so  these  women  felt 
bad;  also  this  old  woman’s  husband  had  died  years  ago,  when  she  and  her  parents 
were  living  in  some  other  settlement,  before  she  got  married;  also  these  young 
women  (the  sons’  wives)  had  lived  in  another  settlement  before  they  got  married. 
So  this  old  squaw  said  to  these  women,  “ I am  going  away  to  where  my  parents 
used  to  live.”  One  young  woman  said,  “ I’ll  go  with  you,”  and  the  other  one  fol- 
lowed. So  they  walked  a long  time,  one  of  them  (the  young  women)  parted  with 
the  others,  and  before  they  parted  she  said  to  the  old  woman,  “ This  is  where  I used 
to  live.”  The  prettiest  one  of  the  two  young  women  said  to  the  old  woman,  “ I am 
going  with  you,  and  if  you  die  I die  also.”  So  they  travelled  a long  time,  till  they 
came  to  a place  where  this  old  woman  used  to  live.  They  camped  near  the  village, 
and  there  was  a big  field  of  crop  near  where  they  camped,  so  the  old  woman  sent 
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the  younger  to  go  and  pick  a few  potatoes  and  corn  to  cook.  The  men  who  were 
working  in  the  held  wondered  who  this  young  woman  was.  The  king  came  to  the 
held  and  his  men  ran  up  to  him  and  asked  him  who  the  young  woman  was.  The 
king  said,  “ IPs  the  old  woman’s  girl  that  went  away  years  ago.  She  has  come 
back  again  and  this  is  her  girl.”  The  men  went  to  work  again  and  the  king  went 
home,  and  the  young  woman  went  home  to  her  mother-in-law.  In  their  camp  they 
had  all  they  wanted  to  eat,  and  every  time  the  old  woman  saw  the  king  coming  she 
would  send  the  young  woman  to  pick  corn.  The  king  thought  that  she  was  rather 
nice-looking  woman,  but  did  not  come  so  very  close  to  her;  he  went  home  and 
asked  the  old  folks  (perhaps  his  parents)  if  they  would  allow  him  to  marry  a nice 
Indian  girl.  The  old  folks  said,  “ All  right,”  and  he  came  to  get  her.  The  old 
woman  followed  behind.  The  king  ordered  some  good  clothes  for  this  young  woman 
and  they  got  married  and  had  a feast.  After  a while  they  had  a baby  boy  born. 
This  old  Indian  woman  was  so  glad  that  she  cared  more  for  the  baby  than  the 
young  woman,  she  was  that  glad  to  see  a baby,  which  she  had  never  seen  for  a 
long  time.  This  boy  grew  up  to  be  a big  man  but  he  died,  and  the  king  and  the 
young  woman  felt  so  bad  that  they  died  too.  This  ends  the  story. 

Ho.  111. 

An  Indian  Girl,  the  Bear  Skin,  and  the  Prince. 

Told  by  Mrs.  Marjory  St.  Germain. 

Once,  a long  time  ago,  lived  an  Indian  woman  and  her  daughter  in  a shanty, 
or  a shack,  near  the  woods.  There  was  a town  close  by,  and  in  that  town  lived  a 
king  and  a prince  who  was  the  king’s  son.  This  prince  planned  to  get  married  to 
the  nicest  girl  in  that  town.  He  sent  bills  (notices)  throughout  the  town  that 
every  girl  can  come  on  such  a day.  This  Indian  woman  heard  about  this,  and 
told  her  daughter  to  go  too.  When  the  day  came  the  girls  came  all  dressed  so 
nice,  and  some  girls  were  real  pretty.  As  they  came  they  sat  in  a row,  so  the 
prince  can  choose  whichever  he  thinks  is  the  best  looking.  This  Indian  girl  did 
not  go  until  she  thought  the  girls  were  all  there.  Shei  went  and  peeped  into  the 
palace.  The  prince  was  walking  up  and  down,  picking  out  the  nicest  girl.  He 

saw  the  Indian  girl  peeping  in.  He  went  out  and  brought  her  in.  The  girls 

ordered  her  out,  as  she  was  not  fit.  They  say  this  Indian  girl  had  a bear  skin  on, 
but  she  was  far  better  looking  than  any  of  the  girls'  dressed  in  silks  and  satin, 

but  she  was  not  dressed  so  nice  in  the  bear  skin.  The  prince  told  her  to  take  off 

the  bear  skin  and  she  did.  While  she  was  taking  the  bear  skin  off  you  could  see 
her  nice  clothes  underneath.  She  laid  it  aside  and  she  and  the  prince  stood  by 
each  other.  She  was  dressed  so  nice  in  pretty  colored  silk  that  glosses  and  shines 
when  she  moved.  All  the  girls  looked  at  their  clothes;  not  one'  of  them  had  a 
nicer  dress  than  she  wore.  They  all  got  jealous  of  her,  but  the  prince  married  her. 
They  had  a big  time  after  the  marriage  took  place  and  the  dinner  was  served. 
The  prince  had  invited  all  the  people  to  this  party  and  dance.  The  prince  and  the 
bride  went  on  their  honeymoon.  They  went  on  a big  steamer  and  travelled  weeks 
and  weeks  on  the  ocean,  where  there  was  no  land  to  be  seen.  While  on  the  voyage 
the  bride  wore  man’s  clothes  till  they  came  to  the  place  where  they  were  going  to. 
She  took  off  these  clothes  and  put  on  her  other  ones  when  they  were  coming  to 
shore,  and  every  one  wondered  how  the  nice  lady  got  on  the  boat,  she  was  so  pretty 
and  wore  such  nice  clothes. 
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They  got  off  the  boat  and  went  to  where  the  prince’s  relations  were  living. 
They  were  put  upstairs  and  the  next  morning  they  did  not  come  down,  so  one  of  the 
ladies  went  to  see.  They  were  both  dead,  and  the  lady  fell  downstairs  she  was  so 
disappointed.  This  ends  the  story. 

No.  112. 

0 jib  was  and  Mohawks  (No.  11). 

Told  by  Mrs.  Marjory  St.  Germain. 

Once  a long  time  ago  lived  an  Indian,  his  wife  and  child,  in  a camp  in  the 
woods.  This  man  would  go  hunting  for  a living  and  would  get  all  kinds  of 
game.  Once  while  out  hunting  he  heard  the  Mohawks  coming  towards  him,  but 
he  did  not  see  them.  He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  though  quietly,  so  the  Mohawks 
would  not  hear  him.  He  got  home  and  told  his  wife  to  get  ready  and  take  the 
child  away,  that  the  Mohawks  were  coming,  and  that  he  would  do  his  best,  or 
else  give  his  life  to  serve  (save)  his  wife  and  child;  also  he  had  a little  dog,  and 
he  told  her  to  take  the  little  dog  with  her.  She  got  ready  and  they  bade  each 
other  good-bye.  She  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  village,  which  was  quite  a 
long  distance  from  their  camp.  After  a while  she  heard  the  Mohawks  following 
her;  as  the  Mohawks  heard  the  bushes  crackling,  so  they  followed.  This  Indian 
woman  went  on  faster,  and  at  last  she  got  so  tired  carrying  the  baby  that  she  said 
to  one  of  the  big  trees,  “ Take  care  of  my  baby,”  and  she  told  the  little  dog  not  to 
bark.  She  put  the  baby  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  tree,  with  the  dog,  losing 
no  time.  She  went  on  faster  and  these  Mohawks  went  around  the  other  side  of  the 
big  tree,  not  seeing  the  baby ; also  the  dog  did  not  bark.  This  Indian  woman 
soon  got  to  the  village  and  told  the  Indians  that  the  Mohawks  were  following  her, 
and  they  got  ready  with  their  swords.  Soon  the  Mohawks  struck  the  village  and 
the  Indians  went  right  after  them  and  killed  them  all,  though  there  were  not  so 
many  Mohawks  as  the  Indians  in  that  village.  The  woman  rested  a little,  she 
was  so  glad  the  Mohawks  were  killed.  She  went  back  where  she  left  her  child. 
It  was  still  alive,  and  the  dog.  She  said  to  the  tree,  “ Thank  you  for  taking  care 
of  my  baby,”  but  trees  do  not  talk  and  gave  her  no  answer.  She  went  to  their 
camp,  the  man  was  still  alive,  for  the  Mohawks  did  not  go  near  the  camp  at  all. 
They  went  back  to  the  village  and  lived  with  the  Indians  in  that  village.  This 
ends  the  story. 
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NEW  ACCESSIONS 

Figure  No.  37675.  Is  a soapstone  effigy  pipe,  elegantly  finished.  Found  in  the 
Township  of  Fenelon  by  Mr.  Parrington  and  donated  to  Museum  by  Col.  Laidlaw. 


Fig.  37G75 — (Full  size).  Col.  Laidlaw  collection. 


Figure  No.  37676.  Is  a very  finely  formed  stone  pipe  of  reddish  slate.  The 
tally  markings  are  very  evenly  done,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from  the  top  down- 
wards. Found  by  Mr.  Nesbit  in  Fenelon  Tp. 


Fig.  37676 — (Full  size).  Col.  Laidlaw  collection. 
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Fig.  No.  37537 — War  Club  (full  size) — Eames  Collection. 


Figure  No.  37537.  This  fine  and  symmetrical  specimen  of  grooved  artifact 
of  quartz — evidently  a war  club — was  found  at  Gananoque  by  Mr.  Eames,  on 
the  street  known  as  Princess  Street,  and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water 
line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Its  appearance  on  the  surface  there  is  accounted 
for  in  the  following  manner : Some  excavating  took  place  for  water  extension 
to  some  cottages  and  the  opening  of  a new  cellar  nearby,  and  this  probably  led 
to  its  discovery.  It  was  first  noticed  casually  by  one  who  had  no  knowledge  of  its 
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former  adaption,  but  this  individual  was  sufficiently  impressed  by  its  regular 
form  to  mention  his  having  seen  it  to  Mr.  Eames,  who,  from  curiosity,  went 
and  examined  it,  with  the  result  that  he  secured  a very  unique  specimen.  This 
is  one  of  the  objects  found  on  what  Mr.  Eames  believes  to  have  been  the  original 
route  of  portage  from  “ The  Bay  ” to  the  upper  fall  of  the  Gananoque  River. 
Canoes  coming  from  the  west,  as  from  Kataraque  (Kingston),  would  of  necessity 
be  compelled  to  take  such  a route  in  order  to  reach  the  great  game  country  north 
of  Ance  la  Morte. 


Fig.  No.  37528 — Gorget  (full  size)  — 
Eames  Collection. 


Figure  No.  37528.  This  artifact  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Sol.  Latimer, 
which  borders  the  Gananoque  River,  and  is  referred  to  in  “ Some  Sites  of  Indian 
Occupation,”  collected  by  Mr.  Frank  Eames.  It  resembles  many  gorgets  found 
in  western  Ontario. 

Figure  No.  37534 — gouge  formed  from  limestone  by  the  pecking  process, 
and  found  on  the  east  half  of  Lot  6,  1st  Con.,  Tp.  of  Leeds.  This  spot  was 
undoubtedly  the  scene  of  much  native  activity;  this  view  is  taken  owing  to  the 
number  of  artifacts  found  there,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  intersected 
by  the  early  trail  from  east  to  west,  which  later  became  the  bridle  path  of  our 
pioneers.  King  Street,  Gananoque,  and  King  Street,  Kingston,  are  connected 
by  this  route  direct. 

Figure  No.  37664.  Indian  prisoners!  cord  of  bark  and  quills,  formerly  the 
property  of  James  J.  Jarvis,  Esq.,  of  Niagara,  Upper  Canada,  1822,  finally 
passing  to  Mr.  Frank  Eames,  Tremont  Park,  Gananoque,  Ont. 
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Fig.  No.  37534 — Gouge — (Full  size) — Frank  Fames  Collection. 
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Fig.  No.  37664 — Prisoner’s  Cord — Eames  Collection. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  BELL. 

From  Chapel  of  Fort  Ste.  Marie  II,  Christian  Island,  found  by  John  Copycog  in  1917,  when 
digging  his  garden,  near  the  ruins  of  the  Fort.  The  bell  was  evidently  carried  from 
Ste.  Marie  on  the  Wye  and  may  have  been  carried  thence  from  La  Conception  at  the 
time  of  the  flight  and  dispersion  in  1651.  La  Conception  was  the  first  wooden  church 
built  in  Huronia  in  1637.  (Mr.  Frank  Moberly,  of  the  Government  Engineering  Staff, 
Midland.  OntA 
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Figure  No.  37593.  Carved  knob  of  walking  stick  of  slippery  elm,  showing  both 
sides  of  head.  It  was  brought  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Ottawa  River  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Dominion  Government  a few  years  ago;  it  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  a very  old  Indian,  who  stated  that  he  had  carved  the  faces,  as 
shown,  to  represent  his  grandfather  and  grandmother;  the  face  to  the  left  being 
intended  to  represent  the  latter  by  the  hood  or  shawl.  The  faces  were  at  one  time 
treated  with  a red  pigment  of  some  kind,  traces  of  which  remain. 


Fig.  No.  37593 — Head  of  Walking  Stick— Eames  Collection. 


Figures  Xos.  37396-37404:  illustrate  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Attiwandaron 
pottery.  They  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Gordon  from  village  sites  near  Port  Dover, 
<on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
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Figs  Nos.  37396-37404 — Attiwandarow  Pottery, 
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Figure  No.  37328.  This  problematical  stone  was  found  on  the  village  site 
on  Hay  Creek,  about  one  mile  from  its  outlet  into  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Gordon  found 
it  in  a small  bed  of  old  charcoal  and  “ burned  stones  ” in  a newly  ploughed  field, 
about  200  feet  from  Hay  Creek.  This  “ banner  stone  ” is  made  from  quartz,  and 
is  uniformly  covered  with  a thick  deposit  of  lime.  The  perforation  through  the 
centre  is  very  uniform,  if  anything,  slightly  contracted  towards  the  centre.  Parker, 
State  archaeologist  of  New  York,  writes  of  those  articles  as  follows:  “ Among 
the  many  interesting  objects  of  stone,  which  the  American  Indian  has  left  as 
a legacy  to  the  archaeologist,  few  appear  more  interesting  than  that  which  has 
been  sometimes  called  the  ‘ banner  stone/  Objects  of  this  character,  with  the 
gorget,  the  bird  and  boat-shaped  stones,  and  a number  of  other  forms,  have  been 
classed  as  ‘ ceremonial  objects/  ” 

The  “ banner  stone  ” is  peculiar  to  North  America.  Its  range  is  approxi- 
mately the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  south-eastern  Canada. 
The  material  of  which  these  objects  are  made  varies  greatly  according  to  locality. 
They  are,  however,  nearly  always  made  from  soft  and  easily  worked  stone,  such 
as  steatite,  talc,  pagodite,  slate,  and  marble.  Some  have  been  found,  chiefly  in 
southern  New  York  and  New  England,  made  from  blue-stone  and  granite  pecked 
into  shape.  These  are  not  perforated,  but  have  grooved  sides.  Most  of  the 
heavier  granites  have  an  incomplete  perforation.” 


Figure  No.  37327  is  a gorget  from  a village  site  near  Port  Ryerse  along 
Hay  Creek.  It  is  strictly  characteristic  of  many  of  the  slate  gorgets  found  all 
through  the  Attiwandaron  district,  being  made  of  the  usual  striated  slate,  and  with 
one  perforation,  around  which  is  a ring,  well  brought  out  in  the  photo  engravure. 


Figure  No.  37326.  This  gorget  was  found  on  a farm  near  Port  Ryerse, 
Count}'  of  Norfolk.  One  side  is  uniformly  smooth.  The  reverse  side  is  slightly 
hollowed  ; this  probably  being  a defect  in  the  slate  previous  to  manufacture. 


Figure  No.  37322 — full  size — Cordon  collection.  This  small  axe  was  found 
in  a garden  on  St.  George  Street,  Port  Dover,  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  As  regards  outline,  polish,  and  size,  it  is  unique  in  the 
Museum  collection.  The  slate  is  hard  and  most  beautifully  polished;  both  sides 
are  exactly  the  same.  It  was  evidently  used  for  some  ceremonial  purpose  and  is 
one  of  those  beautifully  finished  articles  which  one  would  expect  to  be  the  fore- 
runners of  the  Iron  Age. 


Figures  Nos.  37383-37395 — Gordon  Collection.  All  these  paleoliths,  or  scrapers’ 
were  found  on  Doan’s  Hollow  village  site,  two  miles  north  of  Port  Dover,  on  the 
left  of  Lynn  River.  While  these  flints  are  not  by  any  means  uniform  in  size,  yet 
they  are  uniform  in  their  several  outlines,  and  must  have  been  made  for  some 
specific  purpose.  Many  more  of  a similar  outline  have  been  found  in  ’ eastern 
Ontario. 
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Upper  Fig.  No.  37326— Gorget.  Upper  Fig.  No.  37327— Gorget. 

Lower  Fig.  No.  37328— Problematical  Stone.  Lower  Fig.  No.  37322— Stone  Axe. 

Gordon  Collection  (full  size). 
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Figs.  Nos.  373S3-37395 — Nearly  full  size — Gordon  Collection. 
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Pig.  No.  37476 — Axe  (full  size) — Gordon  Collection. 


Figure  37476.  This  axe  was  found  on  a farm  near  Port  Ryerse.  It  is 
well  made,  being  of  finely  polished  granite.  It  weighs  1 lb.  6 oz.,  and  is  unbroken 
in  any  way. 
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Fig.  No.  37G151/£ — Rubbing  Stone — Murphy  Collection. 

Figure  No.  37615%  is  a rough,  undressed  stone,  both  ends  of  wliieh  are 
polished  smooth,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  had,  been;  used  for  some  rubbing  process. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Manitowaning,  has  a similar  stone  in  his  collection,  and,  from 
the  information  supplied  by  him,  the  artifact  was  probably  used  by  the  Chippewas 
of  Manitoulin  Island  Reserve  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  their  canoes,  particularly 
those  small  ones  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  the  travelling  public  as 
souvenirs.  The  stone  is  a granite  and  fits  the  hand  very  well.  The  one  in  Mr. 
Reynolds’  collection  is  somewhat  smaller. 


Fig.  No.  37625 — (Full  size) — Murphy  Collection. 

The  strands  of  the  cord  used  when  they  were  burning  it  are  plainly  visible. 

Figure  37625.  Pipe  stem,  broken — the  hole  in  the  pipe  stem  is  well  seen. 
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Figure  No.  37624.  A pipe  stem  found  on  the  Murphy  farm,  Whitchurch. 
Though  broken,  yet  the  part  we  have  is  well  and  most  regularly  made.  The 
polished  clay  between  the  marking  is  very  smooth.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
stems  of  ceremonial  pipes  appears  to  have  had  great  significance,  for  not  only 
could  one  thereby  determine  to  what  tribe  they  belonged,  but  could  even  decide 
at  a glance  whether  the  bearer  of  it  came  on  a friendly  or  hostile  mission. 

Figure  No.  3 761 9%  represents  a portion  of  the  head  of  a broken  clay  pipe 
found  on  the  Murphy  farm.  The  specimen  is  very  characteristic  of  Huron 
methods  of  manufacture.  The  circular  marking,  with  rows  of  holes,  is  most 
regularly  done. 

Figure  No.  37607  represents  the  half  of  a clay  effigy  pipe  found  on  the 
Dutton  farm,  near  Fort  McNichol.  The  outline  is  fairly  good,  though  the  sides 
of  the  face  are  not  altogether  symmetrical.  The  cavity  of  this  pipe  is  somewhat 
larger  than  usual. 

Figure  No.  37608  is  a large,  well-made  clay  pipe.  The  broken  side  is  illus- 
trated showing  the  size  of  cavity  to  hold  tobacco.  The  walls  of  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
show  the  marking  of  whatever  was  used  when  it  was  burned.  The  surface  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  glazed.  Evidently  the  Indians  had  some  means  of 
either  glazing  the  surface,  or  else  polishing  it  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  glazing. 


Fig.  No.  37610 — Fish-hook 
(full  size) — Dutton  Col- 
lection. 

Figure  No.  37610  is  a fine  specimen  of  a fish-hook  found  on  the  (Hunter) 
site  of  St.  Louis,  Dutton’s  farm.  Lot  2,  Con.  6,  Tp.  of  Tay.  This  hook  was 
found  in  conjunction  with  an  old  French  knife.  It  is  probably  as  good  as  any  of 
those  manufactured  to-day. 

“ Real  fish-hooks  of  bronze  are  very  frequent  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, exhibiting  a great  variety  in  form  and  size,  and  doubtless  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  kind  of  fish  to  be  caught  with  them.  The  smaller  hooks 
are  made  of  wire,  either  rounded,  or  more  or  less  square  in  the  section ; the 
larger  ones  seem  to  be  cast.  Some  of  the  hooks  bear  so  close  a resemblance  to  those 
used  at  the  present  time,  that  an  expert  in  angling  might  have  occasion  to  indulge 
in  comments  on  their  special  applicability.”  (Rau,  “ Prehistoric  Fishing.”) 
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Fig.  37624. 

Full  size — Murphy  collection. 


Fig.  37619%. 

Full  size — Murphy  collection. 


Fig.  37607. 

Full  size — Dutton  collection. 


Fig.  37608. 

Full  size — Dutton  collection. 
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Fig'.  No.  37629 — Quartz  Implement  from 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  the  gift  of 
Dr.  T.  B.  Stewart. 


Fig.  No.  37594V2 — Flint  Implement. 


Figure  No.  375941/2  is  a flint  implement  of  uncertain  utility,  probably  used 
for  scraping  hides.  It  was  found  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 


Figure  37595  illustrates  a large  iron  tomahawk.  It  was  found  on  Lot  IS. 
Con.  5,  Tiny  Twp.,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison, 
431  Broadview  Ave. 

The  form  of  this  axe  is  somewhat  unique,  probably  the  prototype  of  our 
modern  broad-axe.  The  markings  are  very  nicely  done,  and  it  is  most  likely  of 
French  origin. 


Fig.  No.  37595 — Tomahawk  (full  size) 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  MUSEUM 

37313-37505 — Procured  from  Mr.  John  Gordon,  Port  Dover,  Ont. 

37313-37317 — Stone  axes  or  adzes. 

37318 — Gouge. 

37319-37322 — Stone  axes  or  adzes. 

37323-37324 — Net  sinkers. 

37325 — Hammer  stone. 

37326-37327 — Gorgets. 

37328 — Part  of  banner  stone. 

37329- — Fragment  of  stone  axe. 

37330-37332 — Fragments  of  gorgets. 

37333-37339 — Fragments  of  clay  pipes. 

37340-37382 — Chert  rejects  and  unfinished. 

37383-37395 — Chert  specimens,  scrapers,  etc. 

37396-37404 — Fragments  of  pottery. 

37405-37475 — Chert,  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  rejects,  etc. 

37476 — Stone  adze. 

37477-37481 — Large  arrow  or  spear-heads. 

37482-37501 — Chert  specimens,  arrow-heads,  scrapers,  etc. 

37502 — One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fragments  of  pottery. 

37503 — Gun  flint. 

37504— Arrow-head,  Wooley’s  Point. 

37505 — Arrow-head,  railroad  cut  near  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the  B.O.  and  M.R.,  seven  miles  from 
Boston. 

37506-37594^ — Procured  from  Mr.  Frank  Eames,  Gananoque,  Ont. 

Found  in  South  Leeds  Tp.,  Leeds  County. 

37506-37524— Stone  axes. 

37525-37527 — Fragments  of  stone  axes. 

37528-37530— Gorgets. 

37531 — Grooved  axe. 

37532-37536— Gouges. 

37537-37538 — Large  grooved  hammer  stones. 

37539 — Piece  of  clay  pot. 

37540-37541 — Stone  implements. 

37542 — Large  round  stone. 

37543-37545 — Small  round  stones. 

37546 — Iron  tomahawk. 

37547 — Part  of  iron  tomahawk. 

37548 — Stem  of  clay  pipe. 

37549 — Fragment  of  pottery. 

37550 — Horn  powder  flask. 

37551 — Twenty-four  chippings. 

37552 — Fifty-three  chert  chippings. 

37553 — Twenty-eight  fragments  of  pottery. 

37554-37556— Spear-heads,  Lot  6,  Con.  1,  Leeds  Co. 

37557-37558 — Large  leaf-shaped  arrow  or  spear-heads. 

37559-37576 — Arrow-heads,  Lot  6,  Con.  1,  Leeds  Co. 

37577-37578— Arrow-heads. 

37579 — Spear-head,  Oak  St.,  Gananoque,  Ont. 

37580 — Part  of  stone  axe. 

37581 — Slate  spear-head. 
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37582 — Part  of  gorget. 

37583 — Drill,  Lot  6,  Con.  1,  Leeds  Co. 

37584 — Clay  pipe  stem. 

37585-37586 — Pieces  of  human  skull. 

37587-37588 — Parts  of  human  jaw  bone. 

37589-37590 — Pipe  stems,  Northwest  Territories. 

37591 — Pipe  stem,  bound  with  quills. 

37592 — War-club  (wood),  Saskatchewan. 

37593 — Cane  (carved  heads  on  handle),  Upper  Ottawa  River. 
37594 — Piece  of  limestone,  Leeds  Tp. 

37594% — Chert  implement,  Leeds  Tp. 


37595-37596 — Gift  of  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison,  431  Broadview  Ave.,  Toronto. 

37595 — large  iron  tomahawk,  Lot  18,  Con.  15,  Tiny  Tp. 

37596 — Stone  axe,  Lot  18,  Con.  15,  Tiny  Tp. 

37597-37610 — Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Dutton,  Midland,  Ont. 

37597-37600 — Stems  of  clay  pipes. 

37601 — Stem  of  stone  pipe. 

37602-37603 — Fragments  of  clay  pipe  bowls. 

37604 — Piece  of  copper. 

37605-37606 — Iron  tomahawks. 

37607 — Clay  pipe — part  of  bowl. 

37608 — Part  of  large  clay  pipe. 

37609 — Chert  specimen. 

37610— Fish-hook. 


37611-37626 — Gift  of  Mr.  P.  Murphy,  Whitchurch,  Ont. 

37611 — Seventy  fragments  of  pottery. 

37612 — Fragment  of  bone  awl. 

37613 — Bone  head. 

37614-37615 — Stone  axes. 

37615% — Rubbing  stone. 

37616.37618 — Parts  of  stone  axes. 

37619 — Rubbing  stone. 

37619% — Fragment  of  clay  pipe. 

37620 — Flat  stone — part  of  tablet. 

37621 — Stone  implement. 

37622-37623 — Round  stones. 

37624-37625 — Stems  of  clay  pipes. 

37626 — Human  bones. 

37627-37628— Gift  of  Mr.  Geo.  Crowe. 

37627 — Turtle  rattle — Six  Nation  Reserve. 

37628 — Dance  mask,  Six  Nation  Reserve. 


37629-37635— Gift  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

37629 — Flint  implement,  Johnson  Co.,  HI.,  U.S.A. 

37630-37632— Sinkers,  Clinton  Co.,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

37633 — Hammer  stone,  Riley  Co.,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 

37634-37635 — Shell  implements,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Florida. 
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37636-37664 — Procured  from  Mr.  Frank  Eames,  Gananoque,  Ont. 

37636 — Arrow-head,  found  by  Chas.  Clark,  of  Gananoque,  on  the  site  of  the  Custer  massacre. 
37637 — Carved  head  on  a poplar  tree  route  carved  by  a Caughnawaga  Indian. 

37638 — Pipe  bowl,  Shameatles  Lake  Dishrict,  N.Y.  State. 

37639-37642 — Sinkers,  Shameatles!  Lake  District,  N.Y.  State. 

37643 — Chert  implement,  Ohio  State,  U.S.A. 

37644-37646— Arrow-heads,  Onondago  Co.,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

37647-37651 — Arrow-heads,  Ohio  State,  U.S.A. 

37652 — Bone  awl,  from  a grave,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

37653-37655 — Teeth,  from  a grave,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

37656 — Bone  head,  unfinished,  from  a grave,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

37657 — 37658 — Pieces  of  copper,  from  a grave,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

37659 — Uncertain. 

37660-37662 — Small  arrow-heads,  from  a grave,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

37663 — String  of  beads,  from  a grave,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

37664 — Prisoners’  cord. 


37665-37667 — Gift  of  Lieut.  B.  J.  Miller,  Toronto,  Ont. 

37665-37666 — Executioner’s  outfit,  West  Africa. 

37667 — Large  knife,  West  Africa. 


37668-37673 — Procured  from  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Beall,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

37668 — Stone  axe  or  adze. 

37669-37672 — Arrow-heads. 

37673 — Small  cannon  ball. 


37674-37684 — Gift  of  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  Victoria  Road,  Ont. 

3767 4 — Arrow-head. 

37676 — Stone  pipe  (soapstone),  found  by  G.  Farrington,  Esq.,  on  N.  ^ Lot  17,  Con.  2, 
Fenelon  Tp.,  February,  1918. 

37676 — Stone  pipe  (red  slate),  found  by  P.  Nesbit,  Esq.,  on  E.  % Lot  1,  Con.  2,  Fenelon  Tp. 
37677 — Fragment  of  stone  pipe,  found  by  Robt.  Lytle,  Esq.,  Victoria  Road,  on  the  W.  % 
Lots  5 and  6,  Con.  2,  Bexley  Tp. 

37678 — Fragment  of  stone  axe,  found  by  G.  Parrington,  Esq.,  on  Site  28,  Lot  26,  Con.  4, 
Fenelon  Tp. 

37679 — Fragment  of  stone  axe,  found  by  Percy  Oldfield,  Esq.,  on  Lot  2,  N.W.B.  Bexley  Tp. 
37680 — Fragment  of  stone  axe,  found  by  J.  Bartley,  Esq.,  on  Lot  36,  N.W.B.  Bexley  Tp. 
37681 — Fragment  of  stone  > axe,  found  by  Percy  Lytle,  Esq.,  in  school-yard,  Block  E, 
Bexley  Tp. 

37682 — Chert  chippings,  found  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  on  Block  B,  Victoria  Road. 

37683 — Chippings  from  work  shop,  found  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  on  Lot  5,  S.P.R., 
Bexley  Tp. 

37684 — Stone  implement,  found  by  P.  Nesbit,  Esq.,  on  Lot  10,  Con.  3,  Eldon  Tp. 
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BIOLOGICAL  SECTION 

ACCESSIONS,  1918 

During  the  past  year  the  specimens  presented  to  the  Museum  are  as  follows: 


Male  Virginia  Deer,  Mr.  Cockram. 

Six  Semotilus  atromaculatus,  Mr.  A.  Kay. 
Peromyscus  m bairdii,  Mr.  D.  Soper. 

Eggs  of  Musk  Turtle,  Mr.  Hoyes  Lloyd. 
Skull  of  Beaver,  Mr.  W.  Carrell. 

Mandible  of  Swordfish,  Mr.  W.  Carrell. 
Great  Horned  Owl,  Mr.  G.  Jaffray. 

Snowy  Owl,  Mr.  G.  Jaffray. 

Pileated  Woodpecker,  Mr.  G.  Jaffray. 
Ruffled  Grouse,  Mr.  G.  Jaffray. 

Amblystoma  jeffersonianum,  Mr.  Louis 
Brown. 

Amblystoma  punctatum,  Mr.  Louis  Brown. 
Storeria  dekayi,  Dr.  A.  Cosens. 

Thamnophis  sauritus,  Mr.  Hairsine. 
Bascanion  constrictor,  Mr.  Hairsine. 

Coluber  obsoletus,  Mr.  Hairsine. 

Natrix  sipedon,  Dr.  A.  Cosens. 

Liopeltis  vernalis,  Dr.  A.  Cosens. 
Lampropeltis  doliatus,  Mr.  F.  James. 
Heterodon  platirhinos,  Mr.  F.  James. 
Aspidonectes  spinifer,  Mr.  Wm.  Bateman. 
Eggs  of  Chelydra  serpentina,  Mr.  Wm. 
Bateman. 

Eggs  of  Chrvsemys  picta,  Mr.  Wm. 
Bateman. 

Six  Notropis  umbratilis,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wood. 
Three  Brook  Lampreys,  Mr.  Fisher. 

Six  Notropis  cornutus,  Mr.  Fisher. 

Two  Pimephales  notatus,  Mr.  Fisher. 
Yellow  Pickerel,  Dept,  of  Fisheries. 

Blue  Pickerel,  Dept,  of  Fisheries. 

Lake  Herring,  Mr.  Lane. 

Lake  Trout,  Judge  Vallin. 

Lepomis  pallidus,  Mr.  Wm.  Bateman. 
Yellow  Perch. 

Four  Percina  caprodes,  Dr.  A.  Cosens. 
Kangaroo,  Mr.  C.  H.  Shaw. 

Quadrula  undulata,  Dr.  a.  Cosens. 

Nest  of  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Mr.  Dance. 
Snapping  Turtle,  Mr.  O.  A.  Castrucci. 

Two  Chiton,  Mr.  Earle  Roberts. 

Two  Paphia  tenerima,  Mr.  Earle  Roberts. 
Two  Schizognathus  nuttallii,  Mr.  Earle 
Roberts. 

Eight  Thais  lamellosa,  Mr.  Earle,  Roberts. 
Two  Maconra  nasuta,  Mr.  Earle  Roberts. 
Two  Cardium  corbis,  Mr.  Earle  Roberts. 
One  Polvnices  lewisii,  Mr.  Earle  Roberts. 


Two  Thais  lima,  Mr.  Earle  Roberts. 

Two*  Solen  sicarius,  Mr.  Earle  Roberts. 

Two  Modiolus  modiolus,  Mr.  Earle  Roberts. 
Pomoxis  spariodes,  Mr.  Wm.  Bateman. 
Garfish  (Juv),  Mr.  Wm.  Bateman. 
Ameiurus  lacustris,  Mr.  Wm.  Bateman. 

Two  Ambloplites  rupestris,  Mr.  E.  Sadler. 
Two  Lake  Herring,  Mr.  C.  Clark. 

Loon,  Dr.  R.  B.  Orr. 

Two  Necturus  maculosus,  Mr.  Louis  Brown. 
Two  Rana  catesbiana,  Mr.  Louis  Brown. 
Collection  of  birds’  eggs,  Mr.  Louis  Brown. 
Three  Brook  Lampreys,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wood. 
Four  Migrant  shrikes  (Juv),  Mr.  Dance. 
One  Migrant  shrike  (adult),  Mr.  Dance. 
Milk  Snake,  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Mr.  Jacques. 
Nighthawk  (Juv),  Mr.  Jacques. 
Yellow-throated  Vireo,  Mr.  Hoyes  Lloyd. 
Two  Hoary  Bats  (embryo),  Mr.  A.  A. 
Wood. 

Two  Pickerings  Hyla,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Chorophilusi  nigritus,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Large-mouth  Black  Bass,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cranston. 

Monohammus  tittilator,  Mrs.  A.  G.  White. 
Snow  Goose,  Mr.  W.  Venner. 

American  Eel,  Mr.  O.  A.  Castrucci. 
Rainbow  Trout,  Mr.  L.  Strothers. 

Garfish. 

Sphinx  larva  (parasitized),  Mr.  W.  Carrell. 
Five-lined  slunk,  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Anthrenus  scrophulariae,  Dr.  C.  A.  Risk. 
Two  Hadropterus  aspro,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wood. 
Two  Green  sided  Darter,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wood. 
Four  Plethodon  cinereus,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wood. 
Graptemys  geographicus,  Mr.  Barnes. 

Four  Silver  Fox  Puppies,  Dr.  Campbell. 
Long-billed  Curlew,  Mrs.  Bathgate. 

Case  of  shore-birds,  Mrs.  Bathgate. 
Passenger  Pigeon,  Mr.  I.  Telfer. 

Two  American  Mergansers,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Lander. 

King  Rail,  Mr.  W.  Carrell. 

White-winged  Scoter,  Mr.  C.  Clark. 

Two  Evening  Grosbeaks,  Mr.  Morris. 
Yellow-headed  Blackbirds,  Mr.  Morris. 

Two  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  Mr.  Morris. 
Collection  of  Insects,  Mr.  H.  Lloyd. 


